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ADMIRAL  TOGO. 

When  Admiral  Togo  was  informed  that  the  city  of  Tokyo  had 
decreed  a  public  triumph  in  his  honour,  he  remarked  that  such 
distinction  was  illogical  and  unmerited ,  since  i  very  man  in  the 
navy  had  done  as  much  as  he  to  secure  the  country’s  success. 
Granting,  for  mere  argument’s  sake,  the  truth  of  the  statement 
-on  the  ground  that  each  man  did  his  duty  to  the  utmost — 
we  must  still  dispute  the  Admiral’s  dictum.  The  public  triumph 
was  called  for  not  only  because  Heihachiro  Togo  led  the  fleets 
to  signal  and  glorious  victory,  but  also  because  he  embodies  the 
Japanese  ideal  of  what  such  a  leader  should  be. 

Every  country  has  the  right  to  set  up  its  own  idea  of  a  great 
man.  In  Europe  this  ideal  has  undergone  such  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  thousand  years  that  were  the  representative 
heroes  of  our  various  epochs  brought  suddenly  together  in  the 
flesh,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  consent  to  shake  hands 
with  each  other ;  it  is  certain  that  our  intricate  and  slowly  de¬ 
veloped  modern  standards  W'ould  be  notably  shaken  and  confused. 
Even  now  the  hero-worshippers  are  divided  into  two  camps,  the 
one  maintaining  that  a  man  should  be  judged  by  his  public 
”  actions  alone,  the  other  asking  that  his  private  life  be  as  elevated 
and  s{X)tless  as  his  public  career  is  useful  and  illustrious.  We 
have  conferred  the  title  of  “Great”  on  men  who  were  merely 
successful  in  the  special  lines  on  which  their  genius  and  energy 
were  directed.  Recognising  their  exceptional  tx)wers,  we  doubt¬ 
less  have  a  right  to  do  so,  to  set  aside  from  our  estimate  of  them 
their  defects,  vices,  crimes,  in  so  far  as  these  only  affected  the 
private  lives  of  such  men  as  Napoleon,  Peter  of  Russia,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  They  were  of  their  time,  we  say. 

The  same  has  been  true,  to  some  extent,  of  Japanese  hero- 
worship  in  the  past ;  there  are  dark  pages  of  treachery  and  cruelty 
in  the  history  of  lyeyasu,  for  instance,  the  great  ruler  whose  name 
is  pronounced  to-day  with  such  passionate  reverence.  Rut  there 
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has  been  a  remarkable  development  in  Japanese  ideals  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  it  is  only  when  a  man  fulfils  these  in  every 
particular  that  the  country  now  really  enshrines  him  in  its  heart. 
Truth,  modesty,  frugality,  spotless  morals  combined  with  stern 
and  unwavering  faithfulness  to  duty ;  a  courage  so  patent  that 
it  needs  and  accepts  no  praise,  united  to  the  highest  intelligence 
and  the  ever-present  common  sense  which  is  the  newest  iJol  of 
national  worship-— here  is  the  long  list  of  virtues  required  for  a 
modern  Japanese  hero ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  it  is  becaiise 
Admiral  Togo  possesses  these  qualifications  that  he  has  reaped 
in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen  the  full  reward  of  his  splendid 
achievements. 

His  biography,  scanty  in  detail,  striking  in  its  few  well-known 
facts,  has  formed  the  subject  of  so  many  recent  articles  in  the 
Press  that  I  shall  only  recapitulate  it  very  briefly.  It  is  the 
record  of  a  man  who  has  always  done  his  best  to  fulfil  with 
thoroughness  the  immediate  task  of  the  moment,  whether  groat 
or  small,  with  no  thought  of  personal  advantage,  apparently  with¬ 
out  the  spur  of  personal  ambition.  The  modern  Nelson,  as  he 
has  been  dubbed  by  writers  who  delight  in  melodramatic  parallels, 
comes  of  a  long  line  of  Satsuma  samurai,  founded,  according  to 
a  tradition  quoted  by  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  Life  of  Admiral  Togo,  by 
a  Taira  princess  who  took  refuge  from  her  enemies,  the  Mina- 
moto,  with  the  then  Prince  of  Satsuma,  and  in  gratitude  for  his 
protection,  brought  up  her  sons  to  be  his  faithful  adherents. 
Satsuma  is  a  hard  country,  calculated  to  call  forth  the  distinctive 
virtues  of  the  samurai  in  the  highest  degree.  On  the  map  it 
shows  as  a  small  rugged  peninsula,  boot-shaped  like  Italy,  run¬ 
ning  down  at  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  the  Island  of 
Kyushu,  and  apparently  kicking  away  its  neighbour  province  of 
Osumi,  which  thrusts  a  long  tongue  of  land  into  the  sea  close 
beside  it.  The  Satsuma  men  had  large  families ;  the  land  was 
scanty  and  poor ;  so  that  only  by  the  most  constant  effort  and  the 
sternest  economy  could  it  be  made  to  produce  the  sustenance 
required  for  its  numerous  inhabitants.  Its  remoteness  and  poverty 
saved  it  from  the  dangerous  attention  of  the  central  jurisdiction, 
and  during  many  centuries  it  was  more  thoroughly  autonomous 
than  the  other  provinces.  It  had  one  further  qualification  for 
becoming,  as  it  has  become,  the  cradle  of  the  Japanese  Navy: 
its  long  line  of  sea  coast,  indented  and  dangerous,  required  that 
its  sons  should  be  fearless  and  well-trained  seamen ;  its  great 
land-locked  bay  afforded  perfect  protection  to  its  fleets ;  and  the 
Daimyo  of  Satsuma  was  also  the  Lord  of  Loochoo  Islands,  a 
fact  which  established  his  right  to  own  and  navigate  large  ships 
when  no  inhabitants  of  any  other  province  were  permitted  to 
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leave  the  country  or  to  own  anything  larger  than  a  fishing  vessel. 
The  absence  of  inherited  dispositions  for  a  special  vocation  may 
be  overcome  in  one  generation,  when  skilful  training  is  combined 
with  the  spur  of  national  necessity ;  the  timid ,  iieace-loving 
farmers  of  northern  and  eastern  Japan  have  shown  themselves 
as  valiant  in  the  field  as  any  samurai ;  but,  when  destiny  suddenly 
calls  on  nitui  to  exercise  the  particular  virtues  which  their  forbears 
have  worshipped  for  a  thousand  years  -when  it  gives  them  a 
free  hand  to  use  the  one  trade  which  has  jireserved  their  in¬ 
dependence,  furnished  their  livelihood,  employed  their  intelli¬ 
gence  for  a  like  period,  then  something  akin  to  invincibility 
springs  into  being,  and  we  behold  an  organisation  as  relatively 
complete  and  effectual  as  the  existing  navy  of  Japan. 

It  has  surprised  the  world ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  has  not 
surprised — indeed,  that  it  yet  falls  far  short  of  the  ideals  of,  the 
men  who  so  largely  compose  and  command  it,  the  men  of  Admiral 
Togo’s  country  and  parentage.  I  never  meet  the  great  man 
without  feeling  that  the  grave  glance  of  those  quiet  brown  eyes 
is  looking  through  and  beyond  me  and  all  the  other  negligible 
units  of  our  little  futile  gatherings,  to  the  squadrons  that  lie  at 
anchor  or  patrol  our  endless  miles  of  coast ;  he  always  seems  to 
be  thinking  out  improvements,  perfecting  combinations — possi¬ 
bilities  of  attack  and  defence ;  and  though  his  natural  kindliness 
and  perfect  courtesy  make  him  instantly  responsive  to  the  most 
commonplace  remark,  yet,  the  answer  once  given,  there  is  no 
attempt  to  continue  the  conversation.  The  inner  man  withdraws 
from  the  actual  scene  because  it  has  no  relation  with  the  real 
subject  of  his  thought.  Those  belong  to  his  trade,  and  his  trade 
is  the  defence  of  the  empire. 

This  silent  concentration  upon  his  real  business  in  life  has 
brought  about  long  periods  of  uneventful  work,  both  in  England, 
where  he  passed  seven  years  in  quietly  obtaining  the  mastery 
of  his  profession,  and  in  Japan,  w^here  for  sixteen  more  he  laboured 
in  its  service  at  sea  and  on  shore,  mounting  the  slow  grades  of 
promotion.  These  periods  have  been  the  despair  of  his  bio¬ 
graphers.  There  are  no  “purple  patches,’’  no  picturesque  in¬ 
cidents  in  his  career  before  the  China- Japan  war.  Then  the 
sinking  of  the  Kaosheng  (after  four  hours  of  patient  negotiation, 
during  which  every  effort  was  made  to  bring  her  self-installed 
commanders  to  reason  and  save  all  lives)  suddenly  flung  Togo’s 
name  to  the  world  in  a  storm  of  accusation  and  reproach.  The 
world  and  its  judgments  left  him  unmoved  ;  in  a  moment  of  crisis, 
where  an  error  must  be  fatal,  he  was  obliged  to  take  upon  himself 
the  entire  responsibility  of  unsupported  action.  The  man,  who 
from  the  dawn  of  reason  to  the  zenith  of  his  mature  middle  age 
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had  followed  the  light  of  duty  with  all  his  soul,  could  count  on 
not  being  deprived  of  that  beacon  at  the  crisis  of  his  life ;  the 
possibility  of  allowing  the  Kaosheng  to  deposit  troops,  arms,  and 
ammunition  at  Asan,  to  serve  China  against  Japan  in  the  war 
just  begun,  w’as  not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Kaosheng  was  appVoached  by 
the  Naniwa  (of  which  Togo  was  then  captain)  just  aft(‘r  the  first 
naval  engagement  (hostilities  being  therefore  fully  declared)  and 
ordered  to  follow.  The  British  Captain  Galsworthy  had  decided 
to  obey,  the  ship  having  been  merely  hired  as  a  transport,  and  not 
as  a  combatant ;  but  his  Chinese  passengers  prevented  him  from 
doing  so,  and  threatened  to  take  his  life.  Neither  would  they 
allow  him  to  go  on  board  the  Naniwa,  as  Captain  Togo  begged 
that  he  and  all  the  other  foreigners  should  do.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  in  fruitless  expostulation  and  warning.  Then  Togo 
realised  that  the  Kaosheng  was  probably  holding  out  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  fleet.  No  further  hesitation 
was  possible.  The  red  flag  was  hoisted,  and  prolonged  whistling 
sounded  as  a  signal  that  firing  was  about  to  begin.  When  the 
Kaosheng  was  struck  by  the  shell  which  sent  her  to  the  bottom 
the  captain  and  crew  jumped  into  the  water.  The  captain  and 
the  first  mate  were  saved  by  the  Naniwa,  but  of  the  remainder 
most  w’ere  shot  by  the  Chinese  on  board  the  sinking  Kaosheng. 
Mr.  Lloyd  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Captain  Galsworthy 
had  been  a  comrade  of  Togo  on  board  the  training  ship  Worcester 
at  Plymouth. 

Togo’s  action,  partially  reported  and  entirely  misunderstood, 
raised  a  storm  of  execration  in  Europe,  which  caused  something 
like  dismay  in  Tokyo;  it  w^as,  however,  instantly  justified  by  the 
best  living  authorities  on  international  law.  Eealising  at  once 
its  extreme  gravity  and  absolute  necessity,  Togo  decided,  should 
trouble  come  to  Japan,  at  once  to  pay  the  penalty  of  a  conscien¬ 
tious  mistake  by  committing  harakiri,  in  matters  of  importance 
the  final  apology  which  shifts  responsibility  to  the  dead  and 
silences  reproach.  Had  that  unfortunate  necessity  arisen,  I  am 
sure  his  dogged  spirit  would  have  found  full  consolation  at  the 
last  moment  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Kaosheng' s  troops,  arms, 
and  ammunition  had  at  last  gone  where  they  could  never  be  used 
against  Japan. 

The  Admiral’s  public  career  since  1891  is  so  well  known  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it  here.  The  man  himself  is 
less  well  known,  even  to  his  own  countrymen.  The  populace  is 
never  satisfied  till  it  has,  so  to  speak,  dramatised  its  heroes;  and 
Togo’s  sincere  and  simple  abhorrence  of  publicity  has  already 
built  a  “legend”  around  him  which  will  cling  to  his  name  for 
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ever.  The  people  eaimot  content  themselves  with  ascribing  merely 
natural  virtues  to  their  idols  ;  one  of  the  myths  universally  believed 
about  the  Admiral  is  that  when  he  went  to  wait  for  l\odjcstvensky 
in  the  Japan  Sea  he  forbade  his  wife  and  children  to  w'rite  to  him, 
for  fear  of  distracting  his  mind  from  the  task  in  hand.  I  asked 
Madame  Togo  if  this  were  true ;  she  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 
“Just  one  of  the  newspaper  stories,”  she  said;  ‘‘my  husband 
wrote  to  us  constantly,  and  was  always  very  pleased  to  hoar  from 
home.” 

In  these  days  of  passionate  self-advertisement  and  dependence 
on  publicity,  Togo’s  sincere  humility  is  such  a  surprise  to  the 
world  that  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  bestowed  on  a 
virtue  which  we  all  find  exquisitely  fitting  in  others  without 
caring  to  practise  it  ourselves.  When  this  rare  quality  is  com¬ 
bined,  as  it  is  in  Togo’s  case,  with  another  virtue  still  more  rare 
to-day,  a  truly  Franciscan  love  of  poverty,  the  saintly  halo  is 
complete.  There  was  a  question  of  presenting  the  Admiral  with 
a  million  yen  (one  hundred  thousand  pounds)  as  a  mark  of  the 
nation’s  gratitude  for  his  services.  It  was  taken  for  granted  by 
those  who  knew  him  that  he  would  refuse  the  gift.  One  of  the 
Tokyo  papers  remarked:  ‘‘The  Admiral  would  really  be  much 
perplexed  to  know'  what  to  do  wdth  a  million  yen.” 

Yet  money  is  a  sacred  thing  to  him,  as  it  is  to  Kuroki  and 
other  great  men  in  Japan.  FiVery  cent  must  be  carefully  laid 
out.  Not  long  ago  Admiral  Togo’s  humility  led  him  into  what 
he  considered  a  terrible  piece  of  extravagance.  The  Court  photo¬ 
grapher,  Maruki,  had  once  taken  his  portrait,  and  everybody  was 
buying  it — naturally  enough.  Togo  saw  himself  in  all  the  shop 
windows,  and  was  very  much  troubled.  He  walked  into  Ylaruki’s 
one  morning  and  called  for  the  head  of  the  firm ,  wdio  arrived  with 
smiles  and  bows  to  welcome  his  illustrious  client,  but  the 
.Admiral’s  face  was  stem.  ‘‘I  am  shocked  to  find,”  ho  said, 
“that  people  are  buying  my  photograph.  It  is  very  wrong  that 
they  should  spend  money  on  the  portrait  of  such  a  stupid  person. 
I  wish  to  have  the  negative  so  that  you  may  print  no  more 
copies.” 

Maruki  (who  told  me  the  story  himself)  was  making  a  fine  har¬ 
vest  from  the  picture,  and  had  no  desire  to  part  with  it.  ‘‘  Y’oiir 
Excellency  will  have  to  pay  for  the  negative,”  he  explained.  ‘‘  1 
know,”  the  Admiral  replied  sadly ;  ‘‘  what  do  you  ask  for  it?  ” 

Maruki  considered  for  a  moment,  and  then  named  what  he 
thought  would  be  a  prohibitive  price — twenty  yen.  Togo  sighed. 

■  That  is  a  great  sum  for  a  ix)or  man  like  me  to  pay — but  I  must 
have  the  negative.”  So  he  counted  out  the  money  and  carried 
off  the  picture. 
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“You  ought  to  have  presented  it  to  him,”  1  cried  indignantly, 
when  I  heard  the  story. 

“Business  is  business,”  was  Mr.  Maruki’s  curt  reply. 

With  all  this  profound  modesty  the  Admiral  never  appears  em¬ 
barrassed  or  shy  when  called  upon  to  bo  the  central  figure  of 
some  groat  function,  like  the  public  triumph  at  Uyeno,  or  the 
religious  ceremony  at  Aoyarna  Cemetery,  when  ho  conducted 
the  worship  for  the  souls  of  the  naval  officers  and  men  who  had 
perished  in  the  war.  Thousands  of  persons  were  present,  includ¬ 
ing  the  families  of  the  deceased,  and  Togo’s  intense  sympathy 
with  them  was  well  known.  I  was  told  that  he  requested  his 
own  son  not  to  come  and  meet  him  in  Yokohama  when  he  entered 
with  the  conquering  fleet,  saying,  “  So  many  parents  have  lost 
their  sons — so  many  sons  their  fathers,  that  it  will  remind  them 
of  their  losses  to  hear  of  our  meeting.” 

In  every  public  speech  of  his  he  has  referred  to  his  sorrow  for 
the  brave  dead,  and  his  heart  must  have  been  sore  on  that  beauti¬ 
ful  October  morning  in  the  Aoyarna  Cemetery.  After  the  rite 
was  over,  he  took  the  hand  of  the  little  son  of  one  of  the  dead 
officers,  and,  thus  accompanied,  went  and  spoke  his  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  mourners  who  were  assisting  at  the  ceremony. 
But  on  this,  as  on  all  other  public  occasions,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  dignity  and  calmness  of  his  demeanour,  the  preparedness,  if 
I  may  use  the  word,  of  every  act  and  gesture.  I  have  watched 
him  through  many  public  functions,  both  sad  and  joyful,  and 
have  always  received  the  impression  that  he  wms  really  uncon¬ 
scious  of  himself,  but  conscious  of  some  invisible  presence  so 
infinitely  greater  than  the  mere  human  ones  that  all  personal 
pre-occupation  was  sw^ept  away  by  it. 

There  is  something  supremely  interesting  in  watching  the  daily 
demeanour  of  this  Bayard  of  the  sea.  One  could,  of  course,  never 
imagine  him  as  sending  the  message  which  satisfied  the  ardent 
soul  of  the  Latin  hero,  “  All  is  lost  save  honour,”  for  in  Togo’s 
eyes  honour  consists  in  carrying  out  a  task  to  practical  perfection 
— nothing  less  would  serve  the  country,  and,  therefore,  nothing 
less  would  satisfy  him,  its  servant.  But  the  delicacy  of  feeling, 
the  gentleness  to  the  weak,  the  silent,  immaculate  courage  and 
brave  simplicity  of  the  Japanese  hero  inevitably  call  to  mind  the 
Flower  of  Chivalry  personified  in  the  Bayards  of  Europe.  The 
polish  is  wanting  in  Togo.  In  his  young  days  his  chief  and  leader, 
Saigo  Takamori,  used  to  introduce  him  laughingly  as  the  “  foolish 
Togo  Heihachiro.”  Saigo  himself  was  one  of  the  silent  men  who 
can  do  themselves  no  justice  in  conversation. 

Confucius  declared  that  “  The  great  man  possesses  capacity,  but 
has  the  face  of  a  fool.”  That  was  an  overstatement  on  the  part 
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of  the  sago,  probably  iiiteiulcd  to  drive  home  tlie  fact  that  the 
deeply  serious  persons  do  not  show  their  powers  to  the  first  comer. 
Admiral  Togo’s  face  is  thoughtful,  benevolent,  and  above  all  very 
simple  and  frank.  When  he  is  pleased  or  amused  at  some  passing 
incident  it  lights  up  with  pure  schoolboy  laughter.  During  the 
recent  visit  of  Prince  Arthur,  a  little  “jiujitsu”  entertainment 
was  given  at  the  British  Embassy,  where  a  girl  professor  of  the 
art  performed  surprising  feats  in  disarming  her  male  adversary, 
playfully  tossing  him  over  her  head  with  one  hand,  and  so  forth. 
It  was  an  informal  gathering,  and  no  particular  seats  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  guests.  Hearing  a  joyous  laugh  behind  me,  I 
turned  round  and  beheld  the  great  Admiral  at  the  very  back  of 
the  room ,  standing  with  one  or  tw’o  of  the  servants  who  had  crept 
in  to  look  at  the  show,  and  evidently  enjoying  the  whole  thing 
like  a  boy.  When  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  remarked  that  he  was 
glad  his  housemaids  w^ere  not  trained  jiujitsuists  like  the  young 
lady  before  us,  the  Admiral  joined  in  the  general  shout  of  laughter, 
then  caught  me  looking  at  him,  and  disappeared  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

Togo  is  fond  of  children  and  never  appeared  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  than  at  the  charming  garden  party  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sonada  at  chrysanthemum  time  last  autumn.  The  host,  and 
hostess  had  the  happy  idea  of  bringing  the  boys  and  girls  of  one 
of  the  primary  schools  to  welcome  the  hero  and  his  brother  officers, 
and  these  little  people  sang  a  naval  war  song,  and  then  “  ban- 
zai’d  ”  enthusiastically,  as  Japanese  children  can.  An  eye¬ 
witness  remarked  afterwards  that  “  the  benignity  which  is  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  Admiral  Togo’s  countenance,  seemed 
perfectly  compatible  with  this  greeting  from  the  representatives 
of  the  infant  world.  One  finds  difficulty  in  reading  into  that 
particularly  sweet  face  any  indications  of  the  might  in  battle 
which  has  made  Togo  one  of  the  most  renowned  naval  captains 
of  all  ages.”  It  is  when  great  emotions  are  in  question  that  all 
feeling  is  kept  in  the  background.  When  he  assumed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet  he  stated,  in  the  most  business-like  way,  that 
“Japan  would  conquer  at  sea,  but  not  until  'he  himself  and 
Admiral  Shibayama  had  died.”  Only  once  in  the  whole  war  did 
he  show  any  feeling  of  joy,  and  that  was  after  the  battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  Elis  re[X)rts  to  the  Emperor  are  as  concise  and 
unassuming  as  his  famous  message  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Baltic  Fleet.  Having  received  an  earnest  message  from  the 
Emperor  on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  a  message  urging  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  and  the  necessity  for  a  supreme  effort,  Togo  replied, 
“  Let  his  Alajesty  rest  assured.  Battle  is  merely  a  matter  of 
opportunity.  Hcihachiro  will  not  forfeit  the  occasion.” 
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As  calm  in  sorrow  as  in  joy,  he  accepted  the  disaster  to  the 
Mikasa^  in  silent  resignation,  though  the  sinking  of  his  beloved 
flagship  and  the  terrible  loss  of  life  incurred  must  have  pierced 
him  to  the  heart,  and  sadly  clouded  the  splendid  day  of  the 
Emperor’s  review  of  the  combined  fleets.  Someone  ventured  to 
offer  condolences.  The  Admiral  replied,  “  Eegrettable !  I  could 
not  believe  it  when  I  received  the  telegram.”  Then  he  quickly 
changed  the  subject. 

Apart  from  matters  of  state,  the  Admiral’s  influence  has  made 
itself  widely  felt  on  the  great  subject  of  religion,  and  has  certainly 
had  much  to  do  with  the  marked  revival  of  religious  feeling  in 
Japan  since  the  war  broke  out.  His  first,  and  quite  spontaneous, 
act  on  returning  after  the  decisive  victory  in  the  Japan  Sea,  was 
to  go  and  give  thanks  at  the  Shrines  of  Ise.  These  are  the  Mecca 
of  Japan,  the  home  and  cradle  of  all  that  is  dearest  to  the  heart 
of  the  devout  Japanese.  It  must  have  been  a  very  impressive 
scene  when  Togo  and  some  three  hundred  naval  officers  and  a 
thousand  bluejackets  joined  in  the  thanksgiving  service  held  at 
Yamada  in  the  beautiful  archaic  building  which,  renewed  every 
twenty  years  with  absolute  fidelity  to  the  original  edifice,  has 
served  as  a  model  for  pure  Japanese  architecture  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years.  It  is  supposed  that  this  act  of  piety  on  the 
Admiral’s  part  suggested  to  the  Emperor  Iris  own  visit  to  the 
Shrines,  which  took  place  later,  as  well  as  that  which  the  Empress 
is  contemplating. 

The  Admiral’s  home  is  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  city,  and  is 
as  simple  and  unpretentious  as  everything  else  that  belongs  to  him. 
I  spent  a  long  afternoon  with  Madame  Togo  a  little  while  ago,  and 
forced  myself  to  notice  the  details  w'hich  usually  escape  me  when 
some  strong  human  interest  is  present.  The  little  brown  house 
stands  back  from  the  street,  in  a  small  but  well-kept  garden.  The 
first  greeting  I  received  was  from  two  fine  setters,  who  have 
the  privilege  of  accompanying  their  master  on  the  long,  solitary 
shooting  expeditions  which  are  his  favourite  recreation.  As  all 
good  dogs  speak  English,  even  in  Japan,  these  guardians  received 
me  amicably ,  and  a  smiling  maid  ushered  me  into  a  tiny  hall  and 
thence  into  the  sitting-room,  furnished,  in  concession  to  modern 
ideas,  with  a  few  chairs  and  tables,  and  a  carpet  which  relieves 
the  foreign  visitor  from  the  uncomfortable  necessity  of  removing 
his  shoos.  Madame  Togo  is  a  gentle,  intelligent-looking  woman, 
with  very  bright  eyes  and  the  quiet,  charming  manners  of  the 
old-fashioned  Japanese  lady. 

The  first  thing  she  showed  me  was  an  object  which  had  evidently 

(1)  There  were  suspicions  of  foul  pl.iy  at  the  time.  These  have  now  been 
entirely  removed.  The  explosion  occurred  in  the  magazine  and  tore  three  large 
holes  in  the  ship’s  side.  She  has  since  been  refloated. 
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give’ll  her  grc'iit  pleasure  and  which,  she  said,  lier  husband  valued 
very  highly— the  little  bust  of  Nelson,  made  of  wood  and  copper 
from  the  Victory,  and  sent  to  the  Admiral  by  his  English  admirers 
a  short  time  before.  The  curious  parallel  betw’een  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  two  great  sailors,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  Trafalgar  occurring  at  the  moment  of  Togo’s  return 
and  the  visit  of  the  British  fleet,  had  impressed  her,  as  it  had  all 
the  Japanese,  very  deeply.  She  was  still  also  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  intense  relief  at  her  husband’s  safe  return,  and  told  mo 
that  the  period  of  his  tw’o  absences  had  seemed  unbearably  long 
from  the  weight  of  daily  and  hourly  anxiety. 

But  quickly  turning  to  happier  subjects,  she  brought  out  three 
large  albums  of  congratulatory  postcards  which  had  come  shower¬ 
ing  in  from  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  and  again,  more 
abundantly,  after  the  battle  of  the  Japan  Sea.  There  were  many 
hundreds  of  them,  and  they  all  came  from  Germany  and  Italy. 
So  far,  it  seemed,  no  interpreter  had  been  found  to  explain  the 
messages  they  bore,  and  for  quite  an  hour  I  translated  them  one 
after  another,  wondering  at  the  passionate  enthusiasm  aroused  in 
the  breasts  of  dwellers  in  remote  German  and  Italian  towns  by 
the  Admiral’s  victories.  Many  came  from  naval  men,  especially 
engineers — these  were  mostly  Italian ;  then  there  were  funny 
little  cards  full  of  chickens  and  forget-me-nots  and  roses,  scribbled 
over  with  the  names  of  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls — members  of 
dozens  of  different  “  Vereine  ”  in  the  Fatherland;  one,  traced 
with  eager  care,  came  from  two  small  children,  “  Karl  ”  and 
“Hilda,”  and  bore  a  Bavarian  postmark.  At  last  I  had  to  pro¬ 
mise  to  carry  off  the  albums  some  day  and  write  out  all  the 
messages  in  English. 

Then  a  case  which  had  arrived  from  Italy  was  laid  before  me, 
and  proved  to  contain  a  long  blue  ribbon  fringed  with  gold  and 
embroidered  with  a  dramatic  message  of  congratulations  :  ‘  ‘  To  the 
glorious  patriotism,  supreme  talent,  and  sjdendid  valour  of  the 
hero,  Togo.”  “  What  is  it  for?  ”  asked  Madame  Togo;  ‘‘it  is 
very  pretty ,  but  I  supjxDse  it  must  be  useful  for  something  ?  ”  I 
explained  that  in  Italy  such  decorations  were  attached  to  con¬ 
gratulatory  bouquets  and  wreaths.  Her  face  lighted  up.  ‘‘  I 
see,”  she  exclaimed  ;  ‘‘  the  gentleman  wanted  to  send  flowers,  but 
it  was  too  far,  so  he  just  sent  the  ribbon  that  should  have  tied 
them.  What  a  pretty  idea!  ” 

‘  Is  the  Admiral  fond  of  flowers?”  I  asked,  looking  at  a  lovely 
arrangement  which  stood  in  the  niche  of  honour  before  the  family 
tablets.  ‘‘Of  course,”  was  the  reply,  ‘‘every  Japanese  loves 
flowers.”  Hanging  in  another  household  shrine  was  a  little  frame 
containing  two  exquisitely  painted  cards,  on  one  a  branch  of 
cherry  blossom  all  blushing  in  the  sunshine,  on  the  other  the  naval 
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flying  over  a  battleslii])  at  anchor,  a»ul,  in  the  fore round,  a 
sailor’s  cap  and  sword.  “  My  hushand  loves  those  two  pictures; 
they  arc  very,  very  precious  to  him,”  said  my  hostess;  ‘‘when 
he  returned  from  Tsushima  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  daughters.  Just  as  he  was  going  away,  the  eldest  Princess 
said,  ‘  Please  wait  a  moment,  I  want  to  paint  something  for 
you  !  ’  So  she  sat  dowm  and  made  those  two  pictures  and  gave 
them  to  him.  He  was  so  touched  and  pleased.” 

Ijooking  at  the  dainty  wmrks  of  art,  I  wondered  if  the  Princess 
had  not  quoted  as  she  drew  : 

“  Would  you  ask  what  is  the  Spirit  of  Japan? 

Watch  the  mountain  cherry  waving  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  you 
behold  it,” 

J’he  meaning  of  wdiich  is  that  as  the  eherry-hlossom  rejoices  in  the 
sun  though  the  hreeze  wall  fling  its  petals  to  the  ground  before 
night,  so  the  true  Japanese  smiles  at  life  and  is  careless  of  death. 

I  remomhered,  too,  another  eherry-hlossom  story  connected  with 
the  Princesses  and  one  of  their  attendants — how’  a  branch  of  artifi¬ 
cial  cherry-blossom  had  been  made  and  sent  from  their  palace 
to  an  officer  in  Manchuria,  an  officer  so  young  and  gallant  and 
charming  that  the  little  royal  ladies,  like  many  others,  wove  a 
halo  of  romantic  interest  round  his  career.  He  was  badly  wounded 
at  Nanshan,  and  then  the  Princesses’  Maid  of  Honour  sent  him 
another  gift,  a  cherry  branch  bare  of  blossom.  “I  thank  you 
and  I  understand,”  he  wTote  in  reply;  ‘‘  when  my  time  comes  I 
shall  remember  the  lesson  of  the  cherry  l)lossoms  and  return  to 
earth  silently  and  uncomplainingly,  as  the  petals  fall.” 

The  sun  was  shining  low  through  the  glass  screens  when  I  rose 
to  go — the  stone  lantern  and  the  maples  outside  in  the  garden 
were  all  golden  in  the  evening  haze.  Suddenly  a  great  cold 
picture  over  the  door  caught  my  eye — a  picture  of  Port  Arthur, 
with  the  sulky  battleships  riding  on  the  water,  and  203-Metre  Hill 
looming  huge  and  forbidding  under  a  mantle  of  snow.  Madame 
Togo’s  eyes  follow’ed  my  glance — then  she  turned  away  with  a 
shudder. 

‘‘That  horrible  picture!”  she  exclaimed;  ‘‘he  will  have  it 
there,  but  when  I  look  at  it — it  hurts — here!”  and  she  laid  her 
hand  on  her  heart,  all  the  agony  of  the  long  suspense  manifested 
in  the  gesture. 

The  next  time  I  met  her  and  the  Admiral  it  was  at  a  great 
Japanese  feast.  We  were  all  sitting  on  the  floor  and  Madame 
Togo  was  smiling  softly  at  the  sight  of  five  dream-flower  geishas, 
dressed  as  Cherry,  Iris,  Maple,  Chrysanthemum,  and  Peony,  who 
w’erc  kneeling  around  the  w'ise  old  Admiral  in  poses  of  adoring 
veneration.  Their  little  white  fingers  were  surreptitiously  feeling 
his  robes  (he  was  in  the  beautiful  Japanese  costume)  to  see  if  he 
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and  they  were  made  out  of  the  same  stuff  as  other  mortals  and 
their  garments;  one,  the  Iris,  a  mere  child,  reached  out,  her  gold 
and  amethyst  sleeves  spreading  on  the  mats  like  fallen  petals,  and 
offered  him  a  cup  of  sake.  When  he  took  it  and  drank  it  solemnly 
to  her  health,  his  eyes  were  full  of  laughter,  like  those  of  a  happy 
boy.  Dear,  cheery,  gentle  old  fighter!  What  wonder  that  he 
comes  next  to  the  Emperor  in  the  people’s  hearts? 

The  Japanese  have,  for  the  men  who  defend  their  country, 
what  a  French  writer  calls  “  Lc  genie  de  V amour  ”  and  anyone 
who  had  only  witnessed  the  love  and  devotion  shown  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  the  great  military  commanders  would  imagine  that 
affection  and  gratitude  could  no  further  go.  But  the  feeling  for 
the  sailors  transcends  this  sentiment  in  its  passionate  veneration. 
The  grave  pride  of  even  the  youngest  officer  in  the  navy  is  some¬ 
thing  wonderful  to  see ;  he  wears  his  uniform  as  if  the  garment 
had  come  to  him  straight  from  the  hands  of  heavenly  ministers ; 
he  models  his  speech  on  the  clear  Satsuma  lines,  scorning  the 
softening  slur  of  the  Tokyo  dialect  which  pronounces  the  great 
Admiral’s  name  "  To-ngo  ”  instead  of  Togo.  One  of  these  boys 
came  to  see  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  just  before  the  training  ships 
started  on  their  Australian  cruise.  “  To-morrow,”  he  said,  ”  wc 
all  have  the  honour  of  going  to  see  the  Emperor.  Before  training 
ship  starts  on  cruise  officers  and  cadets  always  received  by  the 
Emperor.”  As  the  cruise  was  an  entirely  new  departure  and 
this  was  the  first  time  such  a  ceremonial  could  be  observed,  I 
had  to  take  the  remark  as  an  assertion  that  the  observance  entered 
into  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  fore-destined  for  all  time  and 
never  to  be  neglected.  Each  lad  seems  to  feel  that  the  spirit  of 
Hiroso,  the  dead  hero,  is  watching  him,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
standard  to  strive  after,  that  of  Togo,  the  living  pattern  of  naval 
{ireatness.  The  bluejackets  are  as  proud  and  happy  in  their  pro¬ 
fession  as  the  officers.  An  Englishman  who  spent  some  time  on 
one  of  the  battleships  during  the  war,  writes  that  the  men  are 
uniformly  smiling  and  cheerful ;  that  “  there  are  no  punishments, 
for  none  are  ever  needed,”  adding  that  each  man  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  his  wnrk,  however  subordinate,  as  deeply  important,  neces¬ 
sary,  and  honourable  as  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  sea  is  Japan’s  best  bulwmrk  and  Japan’s  greatest  danger, 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  people,  recognising  this,  and 
beholding  the  high  moral  standards  as  well  as  the  magnificent 
efficiency  of  the  navy,  should  cherish  that  service  even  more 
deeply  than  the  beloved  military  one.  The  old  Japanese  saying 
must  now  hold  good  for  ever — verily  “  sea- water  is  the  blood  of 
Japan.” 

Mary  Crawford  Fraser. 


THE  TIHUMPH  OF  KUSSIAN  AUTOCKACY. 

I. 

“  La  Douma  cst  morte;  vivc  la  Douma!  ” 

“  And  one  morning,  when  tlie  newly-elected  members  of  the 
Douma  will  arrive,  they  will  find  the  gates  of  the  Tavrida  Palace 
locked,  or  Cossacks  barring  the  way,  shouting  ‘Tee  kouda?’ 
(Whither  are  you  going?)  ” 

These  lines  I  wrote  in  the  pages  of  this  Eeview  on  the  15th 
of  May  last.  Gladly,  oh,  how  gladly,  would  I  have  proved  a 
false  prophet.  But— alas!— I  have  had  the  sad  satisfaction  of 
being  right  once  more.  Finita  la  comedia;  the  curtain  has  fallen 
over  the  Tavrida  play.  And  now'  that  the  comedy  is  over,  now 
that  Caesar-Nicholas  II. ,  the  unhappy  young  man,  as  Tolstoy  once 
called  him,  has  committed  another  injustice,  another  crime,  I 
almost  said,  in  sending  home  the  representatives  of  the  jicople— 
some  of  them  even  to  ])rison  and  death — what  will  he  the  result? 
After  one  or  two  futile  endeavours — insincere,  of  course — to  form 
a  coalition  Cabinet,  a  regime  of  oppression,  the  rule  of  Trepoff— 
Trcpofstshccna,  as  the  Kussians  call  it — will  ultimately  be  estab¬ 
lished  ,  with  the  aim  of  drowning  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  torrents 
of  blood. 

In  the  meantime  preparations  for  the  election  of  members  for 
a  new  Douma  will  be  carried  on.  The  nature  of  this  second 
Eussian  Parliament  can  be  easily  gathered  from  the  instructions 
given  to  minor  bureaucrats  with  regard  to  the  new  elections. 
The  provincial  authorities  have  been  given  to  understand,  in  an 
Imperial  manifesto,  that  only  candidates  agreeable  to  the  Tsar  and 
to  autocracy  arc  eligible.  One  of  the  sine  qua  non  conditions  is 
that  “candidates  should  not  be  eloquent  ’’ ;  stammerers  will  have 
the  best  chances.  No  speeches.  Nicholas  II.  has  had  enough  of 
“cos  bavards,’’  the  hubbub  of  whose  oratory  disturbed  the  peace¬ 
ful  atmosphere  of  Peterhof .  No  great  stretch  of  imagination  is  re¬ 
quired  to  picture  the  future  Douma,  consisting  of  men  of  the  type 
of  Gontsharov’s  Oblomov,  sleepy,  lazy  individuals,  without  an 
atom  of  energy  in  them.  In  the  lifeless  silence  of  the  Tavrida 
Palace — on  the  walls  of  which  one  will  see  written  :  Members  are 
requested  to  keep  silence ;  by  order  of  the  Tsar — the  members  of 
Eussia’s  Parliament  will  sit  and  yawn,  or,  on  rare  occasions,  con¬ 
verse  in  whispers,  but  mostly  in  gestures.  A  hush  will  reign  in 
this  solemn  assembly.  The  sessions  will  begin  and  end  with 
prayers  for  His  Most  Autocratic  ^lajesty,  for  the  Imperial  family 
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and  the  Grand  Dukes,  who  have  graciously  consented  in  their 
unrivalled  benevolence  to  spend  the  country’s  money,  extorted 
from  famishing  peasants,  in  Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Government  will  soon  introduce 
a  fit  uniform  for  the  members  of  the  Domna,  whom  it  will  thus 
raise  to  tlu^  dignity  of  bureaucrats  and  officials  obeying  the  orders 
from  above.  Thus  Europe  will  have  the  best  proof  that  the  null 
representatives  of  the  Itussian  people  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
upholders  of  autocracy.  The  Liberals,  the  Social  Democrats,  and 
the  revolutionaries  will,  however,  continue  the  fight  against  their 
internal  foe ;  the  fight  will  be  more  intense,  more  acute,  and  on  a 
larger  scale  than  in  former  years.  Nothing  daunted,  the  Social 
Democrats  will  fall  as  glorious  martyrs  in  the  sacred  battle  for 
liberty.  The  shot  fired  at  Terioki,  which  caused  the  untimely 
death  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  useful  ex-members  of  the 
Douma,  M.  J.  Herzenstein,  will,  I  am  afraid,  not  be  the  last. 
.\nd  who  will  count  the  numerous  graves,  never  known,  or  soon 
forgotten,  of  men,  women,  and  children  whose  blood  will  be  on 
the  heads  of  those  whom  Western  Europe  considers  as  sacrosanct? 
Thousands  of  brave  men  will  be  court-martialled,  piteously 
murdered,  slaughtei’ed,  tortured,  and  imprisoned,  sent  to  fortresses 
or  to  mines,  so  that  a  handful  of  brainless  tyrants  may  be  spared 
to  continue  their  useless  lives  of  debauchery  and  cruelty.  In 
spite  of  the  iron  rule,  the  struggle  will  continue.  But  will  it 
ultimately  lead  to  a  successful  issue  ?  At  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  excessive  pessimism,  I  unhesitatingly  repeat  :  No ;  not  without 
the  intervention  of  Europe. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that,  in  spite 
of  continual  comparisons  drawn  in  the  Press  between  the  French 
and  the  Russian  Revolutions,  between  Nicholas  II.  and  Louis 
XVI.,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  France  of  1789  and 
the  Russia  of  1906,  and  that  things  are  not  bound  to  happen  in 
the  land  of  the  Romanofs  as  in  that  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  causes  of  the  difference  are  due  to  many  factors,  but  chiefly 
to  three  ;  temperament  of  the  nation,  currents  of  thought,  and 
social  and  economic  state  of  the  two  countries.  The  political  will, 
the  struggle  for  political  liberty  and  government,  is  not  so  strong  in 
Russia  as  it  w’as  in  E’rance,  penetrating  all  the  classes  of  society. 
The  Russian  people  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  think  politically, 
and  here  we  have  a  vicious  circle  :  as  long  as  the  lower  strata  which 
form  the  nation  do  not  think  politically,  have  not  attained  to 
national  and  political  self-consciousness,  autocracy  is  strong,  and 
as  long  as  autocracy  is  strong  it  will  prevent  the  people  from 
thinking  politically.  This  passivity,  this  practical  indolence  in 
matters  political  of  the  Russian  masses,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
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obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress  and  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
autocracy  and  absolutism.  Autocracy,  ever  since  it  came  into 
being  under  Ivan  HI.  and  Ivan  IV.  (Grozny),  perceived  it,  and 
it  has  always  kept  the  masses  in  darkness.  Logically  it  was 
right  and  consistent.  Just  as  rationalism  and  criticism  are  not 
only  incompatible  with,  hut  even  harmful  to,  and  destructive  of, 
religious  dogma  and  heli(‘f,  and,  as  represented  in  Protestantism, 
opposed  toPomanism,  so  political  thought  among,  and  education 
of,  tli(!  masses  art^  incompatible  with  autocracy.  An  autocrat 
faithful  to  himself  and  to  his  interests  can  never  allow  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  think  politically.  The  Tsar  cannot  and  will  never  give 
political  freedom.  If  optimists  imagined  and  still  imagine  such 
a  thing  they  have  been  deceived — as  recent  events  have  shown— 
and  will  continually  he  deceived,  as  future  events  will  show.  In 
France  it  was  a  struggle  of  the  bourgeoisie,  of  the  tiers  ctat,  which 
was  economically  strong  hut  politically  oppressed,  against  the 
privileged  nobility  and  the  absolute  monarchy.  There  is  no  such 
tiers  Hat  in  Ilussia.  The  opposition  to  autocracy  in  Russia  is— 
for  the  present,  at  least — the  work  of  the  intellectuals,  not  of  the 
tiers  etat.  It  must  also  he  borne  in  mind  that  from  a  technical 
|ioint  of  view  the  means  Russian  autocracy  can  command  arc 
stronger  and  more  powerful  than  those  which  the  absolute 
monarchy  in  France  had  to  dispose  of.  Russia  under  Nicholas  II. 
is  more  modern  than  France  under  Louis  XVL,  and  the  Romanofs 
have  a  much  easier  part  to  act  than  the  Rourhons  had. 

“  Although  in  Franco  as  in  Russia,”  said  such  an  eminent 
authority  as  Professor  Ch.  Seignohos,  of  Paris,  with  whom  I 
had  an  interview  in  January  last,  ‘‘the  troubles  sprang  from  two 
principal  causes,  namely,  financial  difficulties  and  the  wretched 
state  of  the  peasantry,  both  causes  being  utilised  by  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  of  the  respective  countries  to  set  in  motion  the  wheel 
of  reform,  there  were  nevertheless  various  factors  which  existed 
in  France,  but  are  absent  in  Russia,  which  came  into  play  and 
caused  the  Revolution  to  assume  a  fiercer  shape.  Such  ruling 
factors  were  the  war  of  invasion,  the  opposition  of  foreign  nations, 
and  the  emigration  of  the  nobles.  As  soon  as  Louis  XVL  asked 
for  foreign  aid  against  his  own  people,  the  last  thread  of  confidence 
uniting  sovereign  and  people  was  cut  asunder.” 

Rut  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  course  of  more 
than  a  century  Europe  has  changed  its  aspect  from  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  ixiints  of  view,  and  that  events  in  190G  can¬ 
not  follow  exactly  in  the  same  order  and  on  the  same  lines  as 
ill  1789.  ‘‘The  State-mechanism,”  wrote  Mr.  Struve  (cf. 
iiussen  iiher  liussland,  p.  01),  ‘‘  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  autocracy,  and  is  continually  working  in  defence  of  the 
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absolutist  form  of  government,  is  from  a  technical  }X)int  of  view 
by  far  superior  to  that  of  pre-Rcvohitionary  France.  This  fact 
has  a  direct  counter-revolutionary  effect.”  France,  too,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  produced  in  political  and  military  s|)heres  men 
who  could  take  the  lead,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  theii-  personality, 
rallied  round  them  all  the  forces  of  the  Revolution  and  the  enemies 
of  absolute  monarchy  and  tlu;  aristocracy.  Russia  is  still  waiting 
for  such  a  personality,  of  tlu*  type  of  a  Mirabeau,  or  even  of  a 
Danton  or  a  Robespiernu  The  revolutionary  party  and  the  pix)- 
letariat  are  still  continuing  to  thunder  against  and  to  attack  tlu' 
so-called  “Liberal  hounjeoisie/’  i.e.,  the  well-to-do  classes,  who 
arc  aiiiniated  by  Liberal  tendencies.  This  want  of  eonlidi'nct'  Ix'- 
tween  revolutionaries  and  Tjiherals  is  another'  factoi-  utilised  by 
autocracy.  With  regard  to  financial  matters  there  is  also — in 
spite  of  the  words  of  IM.  Seignobos — a  difference  between  the 
events  that  took  place  in  France  in  1789  and  those  that  are  now 
occurring  in  Russia.  France  stood  on  the  verge  of  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  “  In  vain  has  our  newly-devised  Council  of  Finances 
struggled,  our  Intendants  of  Finance,  Controller-General  of 
Finances:  there  are  unhappily  no  finances  to  control.  I’atal 
paralysis  invades  the  social  movement;  clouds,  of  blindness  or 
of  blackness,  envelop  us.”  Russia’s  finances,  too,  are  in  a  very 
wretched  state,  but  Russia  has  an  advantage  over  France.  Tlu' 
latter  had  no  European  and  American  financiers  willing  to  give 
her  money  to  “  choke  up  the  deficit.”  Russia,  1  mean  autocratic 
Kqssia,  has.  When  the  French  treasury  was  empty  Caloniu' 
advised  the  convocation  of  the  Notables,  whilst  Nicholas  II.  had 
received  money  from  Europe  before  he  opened  the  Douma.  He 
knew,  too,  that  he  would  obtain  more,  when  he  audaciously  dis¬ 
solved  the  assembly.  I  doubt  whether  the  Romanof  would  have' 
been  more  firm  than  the  Bourbon  liad  Kokovtzof  approached  tlui 
former  with  the  ominous  words  :  “  Sire,  les  caisses  sont  vides.” 

This  is  the  difference  between  the  conditions  under  which  the 
French  absolute  monarchy  faced  the  Revolution  and  those  which 
accompany  the  struggle  of  Russian  Liberalism  against  autocracy. 
-And  for  these  reasons  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Russian  Libei'al- 
ism  become  almost  insurmountable. 

Only  when  the  large  masses  of  the  Russian  peasants  have 
been  gained  over  to  the  idea  of  political  freedom,  when  they 
have  learned  to  understand  that  oidy  a  tabula  rasa  of  the  present 
regime  can  save  them  and  bring  about  a  thorough  agrarian  reform, 
when  they  at  last  understand  that  they  can  hope  nothing  from 
autocracy,  Liberalism  and  the  revolution  will  triumph.  But, 
for  the  present  at  least,  all  the  moujik  is  asking  is  an  increase  of 
land :  he  never  dreams  of  questioning  the  sacrosanct  authority 
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of  the  Tsar.  Like  all  primitive  people  and  those  of  uncultivated 
minds,  he  has  an  eye  for  the  most  immediate  causes,  but  never 
looks  beyond.  The  tlussian  peasant  considers  the  landowner,  the 
bureaucracy,  and  the  police  officials  as  his  enemies,  hut  he  never 
for  a  moment  thinks  that  these,  his  enemies,  are  only  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  superior  lowers,  and  that  they  will  become  im- 
{K)ssible  under  another  regime.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  |)olitical  change  and  progress,  an 
obstacle  which  becomes  eo  ipso  a  bulwark  of  autocracy,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Panslavonic  idea,  or  Slavophilism. 

Slavophilism  and  its  apostles,  who  appeal  to  the  national  feelings 
of  the  Slavs  proper — the  Great,  White,  and  Ijittle  Kussians— 
writers  like  Pobyedonostzef  and  Madame  Olga  Novikotf,  idealise 
both  the  Eussian  State  and  the  Eussian  religion,  and  hate  anything 
Western.  “  The  barbarism  of  the  Eussian  people,”  they  say, 

“  must  be  preserved  in  its  entire  ‘  originality  ’  from  every  contact 
with  any  civilising  influence  except  that  of  ‘  Byzantine  princi¬ 
ples  ’  in  Church  and  State.”  (cf.  Milyukov,  Russia  and  its 
Crisis,  1905,  p.  Gl.)  Political  freedom  in  Western  Europe  has 
})roved  a  failure,  and  freedom  of  belief  is  nonsense,  according  to 
the  Nationalists  and  the  Slavophils.  True  Eussians  must  there¬ 
fore  aim  at  preserving  autocracy  and  orthodoxy,  the  Byzantine 
State  and  the  Byzantine  Church,  in  their  entirety. 

The  creed  of  Slavophilism,  which  is  strongly  supporting  auto¬ 
cracy,  has  been  summed  up  by  Banilevsky  in  his  famous  book, 
Europe  and  Russia.  “  The  European  nations  have  either  ful¬ 
filled  or  failed  in  their  missions.  They  are  either  in  a  state  of 
stagnation  or  of  rapid  decay.  Eussia  alone,  young,  fresh,  and 
vigorous,  has  still  the  divine  and  historical  mission  not  only  to 
occidentalise  the  Orient,  but  also  to  cure  and  save  the  Occident  by 
breathing  into  old  Clasee  Europe  the  healthy  spirit  of  the  Slav. 
There  is  no  general  progress  of  humanity.  There  are  only  local 
civilisations  which  begin,  exist,  and  disappear.  All  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  European  culture  accumulated  for  centuries  ought  now  to 
be  destroyed  :  they  must  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth  aud 
be  replaced  by  a  system  reigning  in  Arkhangelsk,  Vladivostock, 
and  Sebastoix)!.  The  torrent  of  destruction  will  sweep  over  the 
Gerniano-Latin  and  Eomance  lands,  and  above  the  waters  of  the 
general  flood  only  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Kremlin  will  tower 
majestically.  Societies  that  are  old  and  have  lived,  that  have  ful¬ 
filled  their  historical  mission,  must  leave  the  arena  of  the,  world, 
be  they  situated  in  the  Orient  or  in  the  Occident.  Every¬ 
thing  that  lives,  individual  species  or  biological  type,  possesses 
nothing  but  a  certain  amount  of  life,  and  must  die  when  it  has 
used  it  up  ”  (p.  75). 
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European  civilisation  having  borne  fruit,  the  period  of  decline 
is  approaching ,  the  process  of  decomposition  has  either  commenced 
or  will  soon  begin. 

“The  season  of  fruit-gathering  has  come,  and  whether  it  is  a 
late  summer  or  an  early  autumn ,  in  any  case  the  sun  under  which 
these  fruits  have  ripened  has  reached  its  zenith  and  is  approach¬ 
ing  its  setting.  The  development  of  a  Slavonic  culture  and 
civilisation  is  not  only  necessary,  but  comes  at  the  proper  time  ” 
(p.  83). 

And  a  quite  recent  author,  N.  Notovich,  re-echoes  the  same 
sentiments.  “  Eussia  has  the  great  and  noble  mission  of  civilising 
the  Orient.  In  spite  of  the  many  obstacles  put  in  her  way  by 
the  jealousy  of  Europe,  nothing  will  stop  her  on  her  triumphant 
and  civilising  march.  She  will  remain  faithful  to  her  great  and 
noble  mission.”  But  this  is  not  all.  “  The  nations  of  Western 
Europe  are  now  lighting  for  wealth  and  worldly  advantages  only  : 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  England,  where  the  city  merchants, 
actuated  by  selfish  motives,  dictate  the  laws  to  home  and  foreign 
policy.  It  is,  therefore,  the  noble  aim  of  Eussia,  where  the  air 
of  European  decadence  has  not  yet  penetrated  and  who  does  not 
think  of  increasing  her  iK)Wcr  and  her  wealth,  to  take  the  lead, 
to  strengthen  her  influence  in  the  Orient,  and  to  act  as  the 
unselfish  and  disinterested  guardian  of  ungrateful  Europe,  pro¬ 
tecting  her  against  barbarian  invasions.” 

Russia  must,  therefore,  have  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Black  S('a,  must  possess  the  Bosphorus,  and  change  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  into  a  Eussian  lake.  It  is  not  a  question  of  conquering 
one  province,  of  humiliating  one  European  Power,  but  of  des¬ 
troying  everything  European,  and  of  replacing  it  by  Eussian. 

The  ancient  European  civilisation  has  lived  its  time;  old,  it 
must  make  room  for  young  and  vigorous  Eussia.  The  ”  Occident 
pourri  has  had  its  time,  and  Eussia  should  now  have  a  turn  too.” 

Thus  it  is  not  only  the  sacred  duty  of  Eussia  to  civilise  and 
instruct  poor  ignorant  Orientals,  deliver  the  sighing  and  suffering 
brethren  from  Aloslem  and  pagan  rule,  but  her  great  and  noble 
mission  compels  her  to  establish  a  new  and  healthy  life  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old.  She  will  open  the  window  for  the  influx  of 
fresh  and  sacred  Eusso-Byzantine  air,  and  for  this  purpose  Eussia 
must  gain  a  preponderating  influence  not  only  in  Asia  but  also  in 
Europe.  Eussia  is  at  once  the  inheritor  of  the  Mongolian  con¬ 
querors,  the  guardian  of  Byzantine  Christianity  and  Coesarism, 
and  the  apostle  of  a  new  civilisation. 

Such  are  the  causes  which  force  me  to  the  conviction  that  the 
struggle  of  Liberalism  against  the  power  of  autocracy  in  Eussia 
is  almost  a  hopeless  task.  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  again 
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quote  my  own  words  :  “A  Constitution  in  the  dominions  of  ,he 
Tsar  will  never  be  obtained  by  the  Russian  nation  without  the 
assistance  of  Europe.”  Without  the  assistance  of  Europe  the 
Russian  people  will  struggle  in  vain  against  Tsardom.  The  time 
therefore,  has  now  come  for  constitutional  Europe  and  rejiublican 
America  to  stop  the  bloodshed,  the  crimes,  and  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Russian  Government,  and  to  crush  the  power  of 
autocracy  and  absolutism.  If  the  Western  nations  do  not  do  it 
now,  if  they  do  not  take  steps  against  the  threatening  autocratic 
peril,  tluw  may  bitterly  regret  it  one  day,  as  1  shall  eiuleavoiir 
to  show. 

II. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  that  hhirope  should  send  out  her  legions 
to  dictate  to  Russia  a  Constitution,  just  as  tlu“  hhiropean  monarch;, 
sent  their  armies  to  assist  the  Bourbons  in  France, or  as  Xicholasl. 
his  regiments  to  crush  the  Hungarian  Revolution.  Battles  now¬ 
adays  are  fought  with  money,  and  if  money  is  required  in  foreign 
wars,  it  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  despt>rate  battle  unique  in 
history — which  Russia  is  carrying  on  against  her  internal  foe. 
autocracy.  Sentiment  s(;arct‘ly  finds  room  in  politics,  nor  am  1 
thinking  of  appealing  to  it.  Politicians  wlnm  they  take  np  the 
cause  of  justice  and  freedom,  the  side  of  the  (jp[)ressed  against 
the  oppressor,  have  always  one  eye  upon  the  material  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  their  laudable  generosity.  ‘‘They  buy  a  penny¬ 
worth  of  Paradise,”  to  use  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo.  But  why 
should  politicians  and  statesmen  be  dilTerent  from  other  mortals? 

The  spring  of  all  human  actions  is  egotism.  Altruism  is  a  mere 
fictitious  term  that  crumhles  to  dust  when  touched  by  tlie  linger  of 
realism  and  actuality.  .Altruism  does  not  exist.  \\\‘  are  generous 
and  humane  because  it  pleases  us  to  be  so,  not  because  it  pleases 
others.  The  most  inveterate  altruist  is  nothing  but  an  obstinate, 
self-opinionated  doctrinaire,  bent  upon  having  his  own  way. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  on  pure  humanitarian  grounds  that  Liberal 
I'Airope,  but  especially  England  -  and  by  this  last  term  1  mean  the 
English  I’ress  and  the  English  Stock  Exchange-  ought  to  help 
the  Russian  people  against  the  Russian  autocracy.  The  service 
they  will  render  to  Russia  will  be  repiaid  by  the  benefit  they  will 
thus  bestow  upon  their  own  count  y  from  the  political,  social,  ami  | 
commercial  point  of  view.  | 

‘‘  What  makes  the  power  of  Russia  so  foiTiiidahle,”  Mr.  Lecky 
wrote  one  day,  ‘‘  is  the  steady  persistence  of  its  foreign  policy, 
l^esigns  that  may  be  traced  to  Peter  the  Great  have  beam  steailih 
pursued.”  But  this  is  the  policy  not  of  Russia,  not  of  the  Russian 
}>eo|de.  but  of  autocracy.  If  the  interests  of  England  not  only 
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come  into  contact  but  also  clash  with  those  of  the  Northern 
Empire,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  owing  to 
Russia’s  Government,  not  to  the  enmity  existing  between  the  two 
nations. 

England  has  always  been  Kussia’s  belc  noire.  “England,” 
says  a  Russian,  “  has  for  two  centuries  been  scheming  and  plotting 
against  us  in  the  Ear  East.  It  is  England  who  was,  and  generally 
is,  at  the  bottom  of  those  monstrous  coalitions  calculated  to 
diminish  our  influence  in  the  Orient.  Were  there  no  France  in 
Western  Europe,  Russia  would  sooner  or  later  be  compelled  to 
create  a  similar  Power  with  a  view  to  moderating  England's 
rapacious  appetite.” 

There  can  never  be  a  rapprochement  between  the  constitutional 
(lovernment  of  England  and  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  Tsar.  If 
not  yet  publicly  declared  enemies,  Russia  and  England  have  stood 
in  a  hostile  attitude  for  some  time,  ready  to  jump  at  each  other's 
throats,  and  have  silently  been  undermining  each  other’s  influence 
and  trying  to  gain  supremacy  where  their  respective  influences 
came  in  contact. 

The  arena  of  this  war  is  the  world.  The  English  carry  it  out 
as  Europeans,  with  the  strength  lent  by  culture  and  civilisation  ; 
the  Russians  with  the  weapons  of  Asiatics,  number  and  artfulness. 
Who  says  Tsardom  says  Panslavism,  and  the  I'anslavonic  dream 
is  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  the  placing  of  the  Russian 
eagle  on  the  minarets  of  the  ancient  Py/.antine  capital.  The 
policy  of  autocratic  Russia  has,  in  the  first  place,  always  been  to 
enlarge  her  boundaries  and  to  annex  territory  as  much  as  she 
could.  It  is  really  absurd  to  hear  0(;cidc“ntal  writi'rs  repeat  after 
the  Russians  themselves  :  “  Russia  is  not  a  warlike  i’ower ;  she  is 
the  most  moderate  and  disinterested  one  in  the  world.  Tlie 
Russians  have  never  made  any  conquests.  They  have  only  an¬ 
nexed  territories,  either  to  strengthen  the  national  unity  or  to 
Secure  legitimate  defence.”  The  contradiction  and  absurdity  of 
such  statements  is  evident.  For  two  centuries  Russia  has  been 
adding  new  countries  and  dominions,  and  has  proved  the  most 
acquisitive  nation  in  Europe  (cf.  Novikoff,  La  Federation,  p.  435). 

Ever  since  Russia  has  been  hurled,  by  some  mysterious  force, 
into  the  arena  of  history,  she  has  never  ceased  to  expand,  to 
conquer,  and  to  crush.  It  is  high  time  she  found  a  Gibcon  where 
a  modern  Joshua  shall  bid  her  stand  still. 

How  has  Russia  grown  since  the  time  of  Rurik  otherwise  than 
by  conquests?  Why  did  she  take  .Kazan  and  Astrakhan  and 
Siberia?  Was  there  any  legitimate  and  defensive  reason  for  it? 
In  like  manner  she  has  taken  Lithuania  and  Poland,  Finland  and 
the  Baltic  provinces ;  she  has  carried  her  frontiers  from  the  Aral 
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to  the  Oxus,  incorporated  Samarkand  and  Merv,  and  the  Caucasus. 
Georgia  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  tlie  Itussian  Colossus, 
troops  were  sent  down  :  the  mountaineers  did  not  let  them  pass, 
and  were  naturally  subdued.  And  yet  even  in  Western  Europe 
people  actually  believe  that  Eussia  has  no  idea  of  increasing  her 
territory,  that  she  has  abandoned  the  plan  to  carry  out  the  famous 
testament  of  Peter  the  Great  enjoining  her  to  put  up  the  Ilussian 
eagle  on  the  towers  of  Tsar-grad  or  Constantinople. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  should  Tsardom  now  after 
all  triumph,  should  Trepoff  remain  victorious  and  Pobyedonostzef 
come  back  to  power,  which  is  only  too  possible,  then  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  Government  will  have  to  do  something  to  satisfy  the 
economic  wants  of  the  peasants. 

The  autocratic  Government  will  always  find  a  bone  to  throw 
to  the  moH/i/iS.  To-day  the  latter’s  attention  has  been  turned 
into  anti-Semitic  channels,  pogroms  and  massacres;  to-morrow  it 
will  be  into  that  of  anti-alienism,  Anglophobia,  and  Panslavonic 
ambition.  Autocracy  and  Tsardom  mean  eternal  trouble  for 
Europe ;  it  will  break  out  in  tenfold  force  after  the  death  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor.  “  A  free  Government,”  wrote  Stepniak, 

“  does  not  exclude  the  |X)ssibility  of  wars,  but  in  an  autocratic 
State  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  master  is  a  weighty  and  an 
additional  cause  of  strife.”  In  order  to  exist,  autocracy  and 
despotism  have  to  look  for  their  mainstay  either  in  atrocities  at 
home  or  in  foreign  wars.  Such  is  the  case  in  Turkey  and  in 
China,  such  is  the  case  in  Eussia.  Those  are  splendid  “ex¬ 
pedients  to  divert  the  storm  of  public  discontent  from  internal 
(piestions  ”  ;  they  excite  patriotic  feeling  and  jingoism — the  allies 
of  autocracy — and,  moreover,  give  some  occujiation  to  the  minds 
— if  they  have  any — of  the  wretched  and  savage  subjects.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  miserable  economic  state  of  Eussia  is  that  the 
peasant  in  his  impoverished  condition  is  not  able  to  carry  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  State  revenue  which  rests  on  his  shoulders. 

An  autocratic  Eussian  Government  must,  therefore,  always 
remain  a  conquering  Power.  Not  only  is  Tsardom  synonymous 
with  Panslavonic  ambition,  but  it  must  find  new'  places  for  the 
settlement  and  colonisation  of  the  impoverished  rnoiijihs. 

On  account  of  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  and  infertility 
of  the  soil,  the  vast  surface  of  Eussian  possessions  represents  a  || 


storehouses  of  abundance,  the  majority  of  the  Eussian  provinces  | 
suffer  from  the  infertility  due  to  inclemency  of  climate.  The  | 
population  of  these  inhospitable  regions,  tired  out  with  the  long 
endurance  of  its  miserable  condition,  wishing  to  avoid  the  heavy 
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taxes  and  other  exactions,  aspires  only  to  a  collective  exodus,  and 
is  ready  to  quit  its  unattractive  home  and  try  fortune  elsewhere. 

“This  state  of  the  ix'asants  becomes  still  more  perplexing,” 
savs  a  Russian  authority  on  the  subject,  ‘‘when  one  considers 
that  they  are  absolutely  inca])ablc  of  any  initiative,  energy,  or 
self-reliance,  that  they  have  not  learned  to  count  upon  their  own 
strength  and  to  do  without  that  of  others.”  Most  of  these  people 
are  ignorant  and  fatalists;  they  entirely  lack  energy,  and  consider 
any  struggle  by  which  they  could  get  out  of  the  present  state  as 
useless.  ‘‘  And  it  is  these  miserable  beings  who  have  to  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  Budget — what  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  Russian  Government,  seeing  the  source  of  its  revenues 
falling,  is  endeavouring  to  do  something  for  the  peasants.  The 
best  remedy  is  the  desertion  of  the  inhospitable  part  of  our  country 
and  an  exodus  towards  more  favourable  regions.  As  there  are, 
however,  very  few  such  provinces  in  European  Russia,  the  flourish¬ 
ing  provinces  being  already  too  densely  populated,  the  pays  dc 
cocagne  has  naturally  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  Such  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  Siberia.  This  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway.” 

But  all  those  who  know  Siberia  and  its  inhospitality,  where 
everything  seems  to  conspire  against  the  hap|uncss  of  man,  will 
admit  that  Siberia  cannot  serve  as  a  refuge  for  impoverished 
Russian  peasants  who  have  to  carry,  like  Atlas  of  yore,  the  weight 
of  the  Russian  ]5udgct.  There  is  another  country  which  auto¬ 
cratic  Russia  must  take  and  will  one  day  take,  if  her  power  is 
not  completely  crushed.  This  is  India. 

In  theory  Russia  recognised  in  1873  the  existence  of  a  neutral 
territory  between  the  English  and  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia. 
In  reality,  however,  it  has  not  been  so.  Thanks  to  the  endeavours 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  thoroughly 
revised  at  the  Berlin  Congress.  Russia  has  never  forgotten  it. 
But  the  moment  for  open  enmity  had  not  yet  arrived.  Calmly 
and  steadily  Russian  autocracy  has  made  headway,  has  been 
traversing  the  distance  and  approaching  the  Indian  frontier. 

1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  should  Tsardom  triumph  and 
Panslavonic  influences  once  more  gain  ground,  Russia  will  one 
day  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  India.  Tsar¬ 
dom  and  Panslavism  will  do  their  best  not  to  expire  in  the  desert 
of  Turkestan,  but  to  reach  the  promised  land,  which  is  India. 
Would  it  be  so  very  difficult? 

“  To  seize  India  ”  (says  K.  Skalkovsky,  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy, 
St.  Petersburg,  1897,  p.  435)  ‘‘  is  possible.  Have  not  the  Arabs, 
the  Mongols,  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  Shah-Kadir, the  French, 
and  finally  the  East  India  Company  taken  possession  of  it?  And 
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if  ‘  VOX  populi,  VOX  Dei,’  then  I  can  affirm  that  in  India  everybivly 
is  convinced  that  one  day  it  will  be  seized  by  Russia.  English 
officers  with  whom  I  talked  about  it  in  1871  replied  evasively; 
“What  do  you  want  India  for?  Better  take  China.’’ 

Russia  also  counts,  and  |K'rhaps  rightly  too,  upon  the  sympathy 
of  the  population.  The  Indians  will  prefer  the  autoci'atic  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  “White  Tsar’’  to  the  just  rule  of  England.  The 
I'lnglish  government  has,  just  he'cause  it  is  based  upon  individual 
liberty,  not  become  [K)pular  in  India.  There  is  too  greuit  a  psychical 
divergence  between  the  fatalistic  Indian  and  the  self-reliant 
Englishman.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  about  500  or  BOO  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  acce|)ted  Protestantism,  whilst  3,000,000  have 
embraced  Islam.  (Skalkovsky,  ibid.,  p.  43‘2.) 

III. 

E’rom  a  social  point  of  vic'W  the  triumph  of  autocracy  will 
operate  very  unfavourably  upon  the  course  of  individual  and 
jiopular  freedom  throughout  Euro[X'.  The  upholders  of  abso¬ 
lutism  will,  if  they  are  given  the  chance,  join  hands  and,  eni- 
holdened  by  success,  vigoi'ously  fight  the  struggling  forces  of 
popular  |iolitical  and  religious  frc'cdom.  The  force  of  example  is 
very  great.  One  need  only  think  of  one  curious  coincidence, 
which  is  not  without  its  significance.  When  France  concluded 
the  alliance  with  Russia,  Dreyfus  was  unjustly  condemned; 
when  the  entente  cord'iale  with  England  became  a  fait  aceoinpli, 
the  exile  of  the  lie  du  Diablo  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Ec'gion 
of  Honour.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  influenced  by  the 
examples  set  to  them  by  their  friends  and  associates.  I  am  far 
from  maintaining  that  Parliamentarism  works  everywhere  to  |xt- 
foction  ;  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  room  for  improvement  even  in  the 
classic  countries  of  the  Parliamentary  rerfime,  such  as  England. 
In  fact,  in  Emgland  more  so  even  than  in  any  other  country, 
the  majority  of  candidates  who  are  successful  in  entering  Parlia- 
met  do  so  by  virtue  of  their  independent  pecuniary  position  rather 
than  by  the  superiority  of  their  knowledge,  ex|>erience,  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Dne  must  honestly  confess  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  words  of  Pohyedonostzef  :  “In  theory  the  election 
favours  the  intelligent  and  capable  ;  in  reality  it  favours  the  push¬ 
ing  and  impudent’’  ( Befleetions  of  a  Btissian  Statesman ,  ISOS. 
[).  40).  “  Were  we  to  attempt  a  true  definition  of  Parliament, 

we  should  say  that  Parliament  is  an  institution  serving  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  personal  ambition,  vanity,  and  self-interest  of 
its  members’’  (p.  35).  The  majority  of  members  are  practically 
indifferent  to  public  affairs,  and  the  country  is  thus  ruled  by  a 
plutocracy,  which  in  many  cases  is  worse  than  the  rule  of  a 
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benevolent  (lcsj)ot.  lUit,  just  on  account  of  these  defects  of  Par¬ 
liamentarism,  the  triumph  of  autocracy,  which  is  ardently  wished 
iiiid  abetted  by  monarchs  who  are  dreaming  of  absolutism,  such 
as  William  11.,  bccomc's  the  more  dangerous  for  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  Eiirojx'.  Practically  we  see  that  Parliamentarism, 
which  was  first  instituted  in  England  whence  it  spread  all 
over  Europe  and  America,  has  only  had  a  success  in  the  United 
States;  in  all  other  countries  it  has  had,  and  still  continues,  to 
light  its  arch-enemy,  absolutism. 

That  is  the  dangi'r  that  threatens  Europe  in  the  future.  That 
is  the  Russian  Peril,  which  becomes  the  more  imminent  the  less 
Europe  seems  to  notice  it.  Russian  influence  means  autocracy, 
crushing  of  individual  liberty,  of  civilisation  and  progress.  It 
means  reaction,  stagnation,  and  decay. 

What  will  become  of  Europe  and  Christianity,  ask  the  Russians, 
if  an  aiiny  composed  of  Japanese  and  Chinamen,  an  army 
taken  from  two  nations  whose  ilOO ,000 ,00t)  individuals  can  carry 
arms,  is  launched  against  Europe,  passing  through  the  desert  of 
Turkestan  ? 

It  is  Russia's  sacred  duty,  therefore,  to  stand  sentinel,  and  to 
take  old  Europe  under  her  protecting  eagle’s  wing. 

‘‘  That  is  the  reason  why  Providence  has  chosen  Russia,  and 
madclu'r  march  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  Seas 
towards  the  Orient.”  (N.  Notovich,  L’ Enipereur  Nicholas, 
Paris,  p.  101.) 

What  will  become,  do  I  ask  in  my  turn,  of  European  civilisa¬ 
tion,  of  individualism,  of  the  rights  of  man,  of  liberal  tendencies 
of  every  kind,  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  if  Russian  in¬ 
fluence  becomes  predominant? 

The  danger  ceases  with  the  establishment  of  a  democratic, 
republican,  or  at  least  a  constitutional  Government,  which 
means  the  necessary  decentralisation  of  the  vast  Empire,  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  E’inland,  the  Caucasus,  Georgia , 
and  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  alternative,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  it,  is  clearly  this  :  either  Tsardom  triumphs  once  more,  and 
Panslavism  shortly  rears  its  Hydra-head  against  Europe,  and 
European  peace  is  continually  disturbed,  or  Russian  autocratic 
power — Tsardom  -is  crushed  and  Russia  reduced,  not  only  to  a 
constitutional  Power  but  to  a  federated  Republic.  This  would 
mean  not  only  peace,  individual  liberty,  and  prosperity  for  the 
Russian  millions,  but  also  commercial  advantages  for  Europe  and 
especially  for  England.  Whilst  it  is  in  the  interests  of  autocracy 
to  keep  the  masses  in  darkness  and  to  foster  a  feeling  of  hatred 
against  England,  the  pioneer  of  free  government,  of  individual 
liberty,  and  of  civic  rights,  the  free  Russia  will,  on  the  contrary, 
see  only  advantages  in  a  rapprochement  with  England.  The 
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Ixiissiaii  constitutional  Government,  instead  of  keeping  the  masses  I 

in  darkness  will,  on  the  contrary,  raise  their  status,  will  teach  M 

them  self-reliance,  independence,  and  encourage  individualistic  I 
tendencies — will,  in  short,  turn  the  slaves  into  free  citizens.  |i 
Some  time  will  necessarily  elapse  before  the  Eussian  peasant  ; 
reaches  the  height  of  self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency,  of  1 
initiative  and  individualism,  upon  which  commerce  is  based,  and  'i 
which  constitute  England’s — this  modem  Phoenicia’s — mercantile 
strength.  Wherever  the  State  crushes  the  individual,  commerce  i  j 
has  to  suffer.  It  will  therefore  be  in  the  interest  of  the  new  \ 
Eussian  constitutional  Government — having  no  Panslavonic  I 
dreams,  and  not  fearing  the  examples  of  freedom  and  individualism,  ** 
by  which  the  new  free  citizens  could  only  benefit — to  seek  a  closer  I 
alliance  with  England.  A  free  Eussia  would  at  once  open  a  vast 
field  for  commercial  enterprise,  for  mercantile  initiative.  The 
products  of  the  country  and  the  richness  of  the  soil  (in  minerals) 
have  not  yet  been  exploited.  New  centres  of  industry  and 
activity  would  be  created. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  England’s,  but  also  in  Europe's  interest,  I 
in  the  interest  of  civilisation,  that  the  revolutionary  and  intel¬ 
lectual  forces  in  Eussia  should  be  victorious  in  their  struggle  for 
liberty,  and  that  the  powers  of  darkness  should  be  crushed. 
History  abounds  in  examples  of  such  struggles  for  freedom,  and 
in  almost  every  case  we  find  that  men,  intoxicated  with  the  idea 
of  liberty  and  justice,  left  their  homes  and  went  out  to  help  the 
oppressed.  But  tempora  mutantur.  The  battle  is  now  fought 
with  money  only.  Such  is  especially  the  case  in  Eussia.  If  the 
present  Eussian  Government  obtains  money  from  Europe,  then  j 
Russia’s  freedom  becomes  a  will-o’-the-wisp,  and  the  struggle  will 
have  to  begin  anew. 

All  that  the  autocratic  Government  requires  is  money.  The 
concession  made  by  the  autocrat  to  European  opinion  in  com¬ 
manding  the  farce  at  the  Tavrida  Palace  was  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  a  loan  from  Europe.  This  play  will  soon  be  repeated; 
and  it  is  the  approaching  new  loan  that  one  may  ascribe  as  the 
reason  that  Russia  was  spared  another  St.  Vladimir’s  day  in  July 
last. 

Europe,  therefore,  has  the  power  to  break  the  autocratic  power 
and  advance  constitutional  government  and  Liberalism  by  simply 
refusing  to  furnish  the  present  Government  with  means  to  fight 
the  revolution.  That  is  the  intervention  I  mean,  which,  for 
the  sake  not  only  of  Russian  freedom,  of  justice  and  humanity, 
but  also  of  the  interests  of  European  peace  and  civilisation, 
Europe,  and  especially  Europe’s  financiers  and  politicians,  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  resolve  upon. 


A.  S.  EAPropoRT. 
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A  FEW  of  US  htive  been  talking  things  over.  \Vc  arc  plain, 
hanl-working,  and  we  hope  honest  citizens,  all  of  us  in  what 
may  be  called  middling  circumstances,  both  as  regards  condition 
ami  means,  all  of  us  endowed  with  the  acquirements  and  qualities 
of  the  average  man,  and  all  of  us  interested,  so  far  as  we  arc 
|)crmitted  or  competent,  in  the  questions  of  the  day.  Generally, 
iet  us  say,  we  look  at  these  questions  from  a  stand^wint  higher 
than  the  merely  personal,  but,  naturally,  we  have  oftencst  dis¬ 
cussed  and  judged  them  in  their  relation  to  ourselves.  It  is 
over  these  we  have  been  talking  lately  ;  and  it  is  in  rc'gard  to 
them,  or  some  of  them,  speaking  solely  for  ourselves,  yet  feeling 
that  sometimes  we  may  chance  to  voice  the  opinions  of  others, 
that  we  wish  to  make  a  statement. 

First  of  all,  we  desire  to  express  our  confidence  in  the  jiresent 
Administration.  Fundamentally  our  political  views  are  not 
always  in  agreement — three  of  us  jwofess  Liberalism  of  the 
Gladstonian  kind,  two  would  prefer  to  follow  iMr.  Chamberlain 
in  his  right. mind,  one  calls  himself  a  liomc  Euler,  one  is  a 
Socialist  of  the  Henry  George  school — but  at  the  recent  General 
Election  all  of  us  voted  for  the  Liberal  candidate.  This  we 
did  for  various  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  we  had  had  too 
much  of  Balfourian  methods,  enough  of  iMr.  Chamberlain’s 
ill-considered  tactics,  and  a  sufficiency  of  contributing  to  the 
extravagant  adventures  of  Imperialism.  We  thought  that  Eng¬ 
land  needed  a  i)eriod  of  rest  and  revival;  we  thought  it  full  time 
to  consider  the  needs  of  England’s  people;  we  wanted  to  live 
again  under  the  hand  of  a  strong  and  serious  Government.  So 
we  helped  to  swell  the  Liberal  triumph  ;  and,  all  things  considered, 
we  have  no  need  to  regret  our  action.  In  some  things — South 
-African  affairs  for  one,  the  Irish  question  for  another,  the 
Education  (piestion  for  a  third  -we  confess  to  feeling  some  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  doings  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s 
-Administration.  But  it  is  early  days  yet.  We  would  give  the 
Government  a  sufficiency  of  rope.  We  recognise  its  earnestness 
and  good  intentions,  its  obvious  ix)ssibilities.  At  the  worst, 
seven  years  is  not  a  long  time ;  and  at  end  of  them  it  may  be 
that  more  than  ourselves,  including  Mr.  Chamberlain,  shall  have 
come  to  sec  that  there  is  more  in  his  lafi'st  craze  than  even  he 
admits.  Frankly,  Air.  Chamberlain  is  to  us  a  huge  disappoint- 
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mont.  Only  himself  could  liavo  proved  how  poor  a  hand  he  1;^ 
at  expounding  a  |)olicy.  Often  wo  have  asked  of  each  other: 
Sup|x)se  Gladstone  to  liave  stumped  the  country  on  a  Fair  Trade 
ci'usade?  What  a  hlaze  tliere  would  have  hcen,  what  en¬ 
thusiasm,  passion;  what  an  appc'al  to  the  heart  and  intellect 
of  England !  And  then  we  have  found  ourselves  inquiriti" 
whether,  after  all,  what  iMigland  needs  most  at  present  is  men, 
not  politicians  merely,  hut  leadci's  of  all  kinds — churchmen, 
puldicists,  ports,  journalists.  lOveryone  nowadays  seems  clever; 
no  one  is  great.  What  leadc'rs  we  have  win  our  respect,  some¬ 
times  our  admiration  ;  but  none  ever  stirs  our  pulses.  Gladstone 
used  to  do  that,  l-nther  you  loved  or  hated  him.  lb  you  find 
yourself  moved  to  a  passion  of  love  or  hatred  by  the  deeds  of 
Mr.  Ihdfour,  of  !Mr.  Asriuith,  of  ]\lr.  Morley,  of  any  leader 
anywhere? 

(hir  views  on  many  (piestions  of  the  day  are  clear  and  pro¬ 
nounced.  but  hai'diy  worth  stating  here.  'Phe  King,  in  our 
opinion  the  ablest  man  in  hnigland,  should  visit  South  Africa. 
Ireland,  we  think,  must  soon  have  a  form  of  Home  Fide,  if 
only  to  control,  and  perhaps  rectify,  the  results  of  Mr.  Wynd- 
hain's  Ijand  Furchase  Act — an  Act,  let  us  say,  which  presently 
the  Irish  people  will  come  to  regret.  Having  ventured  those 
specimens  of  our  wisdom,  we  pass  to  the  1‘hlucation  question; 
and  on  this  we,  as  heads  of  families  and  units  of  tlie  groat 
neglected  middle  class,  feel  urged  to  state  our  viiwvs. 

We  say  at  once,  then,  that  the  h'ducation  Hill  at  present 
before  the  country,  whether  we  examine  it  from  a  national  or 
a  personal  stand]ioint,  interests  us  very  little.  It  is,  of  coarse, 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  late  Geiun'al  IGection,  and  as  such 
it  seems  in  itself  sufficient ;  but  it  is,  tievertheless,  not  the  thing 
we  need.  It  can  effect  nothing  for  our  own  children;  we  cannot 
think  that  it  will  elfect  much  for  the  children  of  others.  An 
Education  Act  should,  obviously,  be  a  contribution,  more  or 
less  adequate,  towards  the  perfection  of  a  nation’s  system  of 
hhlucation ;  this  Ihll,  admittedly,  deals  with  something  other 
tlian  education,  and  is  really  a  ]ihasc  in  the  unchristian  strife 
being  waged  between  the  two  great  religious  parties  in  England. 
In  lOO'i,  the  Ghurch  party,  in  process  of  helping  itself,  dealt 
what  the  Nonconformists  consid('r  to  be  an  unrighteous  blow 
at  themselves  as  guardians  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  now 
it  is  the  Xonconformists’  turn  to  strike  back;  presently  it  will  bo 
the  Evangelicals’  turn  again  ;  and  so  apparently  the  game  will 
go  on.  Doubtless,  it  is  all  necessary  in  the  interests  of  militant 
religion,  and  quite  in  accord  with  tradition;  but  plain  men  like 
ourselves  fail  to  perceive  what  it  all  has  to  do  with  the  education 
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of  the  nation’s  children.  So  far  as  wo  can  judpc,  the  principles 
for  whicli  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  J^r.  Clifford,  as 
champions  of  their  several  parties,  are  contending:,  niipht  easily 
be  wrangled  over  in  some  other  field  than  the  House  of  Conunons, 
or  even  the  House  of  Lords;  certainly  we  do  consider  it  tiu' 
extent  of  unseemliness,  not  to  say  folly,  to  typify  those  ])rinciplcs 
in  a  so-called  Education  Bill,  and  to  make  the  parents  and 
children  of  England  responsible  for  their  action. 

\Vc  are  not  irreligious  men.  Six  of  us  belong  to  the  sect 
called  Christian,  and  the  seventh,  though  not  ]irofesscd,  is  a 
follower  of  the  Gosjxd  Christ.  All  of  us  have  been  regular 
church  and  chapel  goers  (certain  of  us  go  nowl,  and  would  he 
still  did  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  do  their  duty — educated 
and  widened  themselves,  gave  ns  bright  wholesome  services 
in  which  we  could  hi^aidily  join  and  good  si'iinons  well  preached, 
eschewed  politics  and  all  mumnieiy  inspiring  our  contempt 
in  a  word,  learnt  their  business  and  religiously  minded  it.  \\’i> 
encourage  our  families  to  serve  God  and  worship  Him.  We 
train  our  children  in  the  example  of  Christ,  and  have  no  ohjecti*)n 
whatever  to  having  that  training  supplemented  at  school  by 
competent  persons  of  any  persuasion.  Fait  the  average  [>resent- 
ilay  minister,  even  in  that  respect,  does  not  seem  to  us  competent. 
He  is  dogmatic,  narrow,  partisan.  He  can  he  bigoted,  fiercely 
intolerant.  He  is  inclined  to  meddle  too  much  in  worldly  things, 
particularly  the  things  belonging  to  jxditics.  His  persistent 
idea  is  to  train  our  children  as  little  Anglicans  or  little  Hissenters, 
to  force  them  at  all  costs,  even  of  their  souls,  into  folds;  he  is 
not  concerned,  we  think,  to  direct  his  h'aching,  primarily,  to¬ 
wards  the  making  of  our  children  into  good  citizens,  'fbat  is 
our  great  concern,  'fhat  should,  we  maintain,  he  the  concern 
of  the  nation’s  chosen  counsellors.  Is  all  this  debating  and 
wrangling  over  .Mr.  IHrreU's  Education  Bill  directed  towards 
that  end?  We  decidmlly  think  not.  Did  that  Bill  give  prospect 
of  settling  once  for  all  the  rpiestion  of  religious  teaching  in  our 
elementary  schools,  we  should  accept  it  gratefully,  if  only  be- 
eause  it  removed  from  England  the  reproach  of  internecine 
Christian  strife.  But  it  will  not  settle  that  question  ;  obviously 
it  is  aggravating  England’s  reproach  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  clearly  its  provisions  can  do  little,  because  they  are  intended 
to  do  little,  in  the  way  of  pi'rfecting  our  system  of  elementary 
education.  Therefore,  we  say,  since  the  clergy  of  England  refuse 
to  do  their  duty,  and  will  meddle  and  wrangle  and  give  bad 
examples  to  ourselves  and  our  children,  and  since  their  meddling 
results  in  obvious  harm  to  the  progress  of  education  in  this 
country,  therefore  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  clergy. 
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all  of  tlieiii,  should  be  kept  from  our  schools  altogether.  Wc 
would,  in  their  present  mood,  give  them  no  educational  control 
or  voice  whatsoever.  We  would  have  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  turn  his  whole  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  Church— 
to  purifying  and  unifying  it,  to  strengthening  and  raising  it,  to 
conforming  it  to  the  needs  of  modern  life.  We  would  suggest 
to  him  that  whilst  the  level  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  among 
his  laity  has  risen  enormously  in  recent  times,  the  level  among 
his  clergy  has  not  so  risen — hence  many  of  those  empty  pews 
in  face  of  so  many  pale  young  curates  and  uninspired  rectors.  It 
is  not,  we  submit,  altogether  the  fault  of  the  laity  that  London’s 
churches  are  empty  and  its  river,  roads,  and  golf  links  crowded 
on  Sundays.  People  want  to  go  to  church.  But  they  want  also 
to  find  there  what  they  want,  and  to  come  away  spiritually 
refreshed  instead  of  mentally  depressed. 

And  to  Dr.  Clifford  we  would  say  that  his  great  influence 
might  well  be  used,  not  any  longer  in  behalf  of  temporal  things, 
hut  in  an  endeavour  to  christianise  Nonconformity.  Quickly  it 
is  being  secularised.  Not  unjustly  are  its  organisations  re¬ 
proached  with  being  so  many  political  machines.  [Modern 
Dissent  sjiells  Liberalism  ;  and  Liberalism  is  not  what  we  need 
of  modern  Dissent.  We  need  spirituality,  not  politics;  the 
(rosi)el  as  Spurgeon  so  splendidly  preached  it,  not  letters  to 
The  Times  and  fulminations  in  Hyde  Park.  We  would  re¬ 
spectfully  urge  Dr.  Clifford  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a 
return  from  the  political  arena,  up  to  the  calm  height  of  his 
pulpit.  That  is  his  place.  That  is  the  place  of  every  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  If  the  churches  want  our  children — and  for  our¬ 
selves  we  ho|)e  that  they  do — let  them  call  to  them  from  the 
pul))it,  not  from  the  rostrum.  We  say  this  advisedly  and  without 
hesitation.  We  are  not  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  adopted 
in  our  schools  a  pure  system  of  secular  instruction  ;  rather  do 
we  consider  it  to  offer  the  only,  the  inevitable  way  out  of  the 
educational  jungle.  Better  by  far  that  calm  and  efficient  path 
than  a  road  all  turbulent  and  barren,  thorny,  tortuous,  endless. 
But  when  that  ])ath  at  last  is  made,  let  not  the  clergy  then 
attempt  to  charge  the  parents  and  children  of  England  with  any 
share  of  responsibility  for  it.  On  themselves — and  them  alone- 
wili  the  onus  rest. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  mainly  the  case  of  other 
people  and  their  children  ;  let  us  now’  consider  the  case  of  our¬ 
selves  and  of  our  own  children. 

Among  us  we  have  thirteen  children  at  the  school  age ; 
and  for  these  wm  estimate  our  total  yearly  education  bill  at  T195. 
Add  to  this  amount  about  £'2()  more  that  we  pay  on  an  education 
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rate  of  Is.  9d.  in  the  and  we  find  our  total  .-£’215,  or  an 
average  of  i;30  each  per  year,  per  man,  expended  on  education. 
This  for  persons  of  our  means  is  a  serious  outlay ;  but  every 
penny  of  it  is  necessary ;  and  did  our  children  receive  the  educa¬ 
tion  they  deserve,  and  we  desire,  the  total  would  bo  considerably 
more.  Only  by  the  most  careful  selection  of  schools,  on  our 
part,  and  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  matter  of  misccdlaneous 
exix'iuliture — upon  books,  tares,  meals,  pocket  money— are  wo 
able  to  keep  the  average  as  low  as  it  is.  The  large  public 
schools  are  of  course  entirely  beyond  our  means.  We  have,  for 
our  boys,  to  be  content  with  what  may  be  called  second-class 
public  schools — Foundation  schools.  Grammar  schools.  High 
schools— all  good  in  their  way,  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  high,  the 
absurdly  high,  standard  of  education  necessary  in  these  fierce 
(lays  of  comixdition ;  whilst  for  our  gii’ls  there  is  nothing  but  the 
average  Seminary,  the  suburban  Young  Ladies’  day  school,  and 
the  cheapest  among  the  High  schools — excellent  institutions  many 
of  them,  within  their  somewhat  narrow  limits,  but  all  lacking 
in  some  essentials.  On  the  whole  wo  find  that  our  girls  are 
better  educated,  up  to  a  certain  point,  than  are  our  boys;  and 
this,  we  think,  does  not  result  because  our  girls  are  brighter 
and  keener  and  because  their  education  costs  us  more,  but  simply 
because  they  are  better  taught.  Women,  we  find,  when  they  an* 
com[X3tent,  make  better  teachers  than  men — have  more  patience, 
tact,  assiduity,  and  are  infinitely  more  careful  in  preparing  the 
necessary  groundwork.  The  dilference  between  our  boys  and 
girls  in  their  knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  hhiglish  com[)osition 
and  literature,  bistory,  geography,  and  modern  languages,  is 
the  dilference  between  pupils  with  a  smattering  and  pupils  with 
a  knowledge.  Of  course,  our  boys  have  a  little  Latin  and  Greek, 
often  a  fair  quantity  of  science,  cricket,  gymnastics,  and  a  deal 
of  miscellaneous  learning  garnered  mainly  from  the  fiction 
shelves  of  our  excellent  free  library ;  and  all  this  enables  them 
to  affect  a  certain  superiority  over  their  sisters.  But  we,  their 
parents,  who  stand  aspiring  and  paying,  who  sec  that,  except 
onr  children  reach  the  standard  of  education  attained  by  the 
children  of  parents  much  superior  to  us  in  worldly  acquirements, 
they  will  get  not  even  a  start  in  the  race  for  life — we  know  that 
there  is  no  question  of  superiority  in  the  education  of  either  our 
boys  or  our  girls.  The  question  is  one  of  inferiority,  inadequacy. 
They  are  not  receiving  their  due — the  due  which  we  owe  them 
and  the  due  which  the  nation  owes  them.  They  will  start  in 
the  race  half-developed,  half-instructed.  They  will  make  their 
way,  even  as  we  have  made  our  way,  in  spite  of  disadvantages, 
not  because  of  advantages;  and  all  their  lives  they  will  be 
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struggling  with  imperfections  which,  did  the  State  do  its  duty 
by  them,  would  even  now  be  in  course  of  removing.  But  the 
State  does  not  care.  Now,  as  always,  the  middle-class  people 
of  England  have  to  be  content  with  tine  words — “  Pillars  of  the 
State,”  ‘‘Salt  of  the  Earth,”  and  such  bunkum — and  patiently 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  Not  even  in  this  small  vital 
matter  of  State  education  for  our  children  do  we  get  any  con¬ 
sideration.  In  Germany,  in  France,  in  the  United  States.  . 

But  just  here  we  find  some  strong-minded  person,  some  person 
so  iron-minded  and  iron-hearted  as  never  to  have  indulged  in 
the  blessing  of  children  of  his  own ,  we  find  such  a  one  reminding  us 
that  all  our  protestations  are  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  for  almost 
nothing  at  all,  or  one  shilling  and  iiinepence  on  each  pound  of  our 
rat(‘al)k*  value,  we  can  have  our  children  educated  in  the  Couuty 
Council  schools.  That  is  quite  true.  We  have  not  lived  so 
long  and  so  strenuously  without  discovering  the  fact  for  our¬ 
selves.  We  might,  did  we  choose,  send  our  boys  and  girls  to 
OIK'  or  another  of  the  Board  schools  (to  give  them  their  old  re¬ 
proachful  name)  in  our  neighbourhood ;  thence  passing  them, 
or  the  best  of  them,  on  and  upwards  as  holders  of  scholarships 
in  the  Secondary  schools.  By  this  means  we  know  that  they 
might,  at  small  cost  to  ourselves  and  with  much  credit  to  them¬ 
selves,  attain  eventually  to  the  Universities  and  even  to  high 
places  in  the  Honours  list.  Also  we  know  that  by  this  means 
our  girls  might  arrive  at  a  good  knowledge  of  domestic  economy, 
the  art  of  cooking  omelettes,  of  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  of 
dressing  shirts  and  making  blouses;  and  that  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  our  boys  to  learn  carj)entering,  i)lumbing,  and  other 
necessary  trades. 

But  somehow,  for  all  our  good  democratic  ideas  and  all  our 
fine  economic  notions,  we  have  never  been  able  to  bring  our¬ 
selves  to  put  these  ideas  and  notions  into  practice  at  what  we 
feel  w(juld  be  the  expense  of  our  children.  We  have  not  cared 
to  do  for  them  what,  in  our  own  behalf,  we  would  cheerfully 
risk.  As  men  we  may  be  very  sapient ;  as  fathers  we  are 
hopelessly  foolish.  All  of  us  may  be  personally  humble ;  every¬ 
one  is  parentally  proud.  We  find  ourselves  possessed  of  the 
most  ridiculous  aspirations  in  regard  to  our  children's  futures. 
We  confess  to  desiring  for  them  the  very  best  in  the  way  of 
education  that  can  j)ossibly  be  had — an  education  that  may  fit 
them  for  stations  in  life  to  which  they  are  not  called— the  higher 
Civil  Service,  the  Professions,  the  Army  perhaps,  the  Navy 
forsooth  ;  yes,  even  the  Church !  And  somehow  the  London 
Board  schools,  with  all  their  excellences,  advantages  and  chances, 
do  not  appear  to  oiler  quite  the  kind  and  quality  of  education 
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that  we  deem  necessary  to  give  our  children  a  fair  send-off  on 
the  careers  we  have  marked  before  them.  We  confess  to  sharing 
the  feeling,  widely,  if  not  universally,  entertained  by  the  middle 
classes  of  London,  that  the  Board  schools  were  never  intended 
to  provide  education  for  the  children  of  people  like  ourselves.  It 
would  clearly  be  a  very  perplexing  situation  for  everyone— 
teachers,  authorities,  owners  of  private  and  secondary  schools, 
did  we  all  determine,  say  by  way  of  protest,  to  send  our  children 
to  the  Board  schools.  But  the  authorities  know  us  too  well  in 
judging  that  never  can  we  do  anything  so  heroically  sensible  as 
that.  They  know  that  at  bottom  we  are  too  timorous,  too 
superior-minded,  too  snobbish,  ever  to  think  of  allowing  our 
children  to  mix  with  the  children  of  the  lower  ordni's.  Tliey 
know  that  the  lower  orders  are  too  independent,  careful  of  tludr 
rights,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  class  prejudice  and  hatred, 
ever  to  welcome  the  idea  of  having  their  children  consort 
peaceably  with  the  children  of  clerks  and  tradesmen.  'riu“ 
exj^ieriment  now  being  tried  of  sending  large  numbers  of  scholai  - 
ship  boys  from  the  Board  schools  to  the  large  Secondary  schools, 
is,  we  fear,  none  too  successful.  Your  superior  middle-class 
parent,  of  course,  resents  the  exptu-iment,  his  boys  naturally 
assimilate  his  views;  consequently  you  may  find  the  St:eondary 
schools  divided  against  themselves  -on  the  one  side  the  scholar¬ 
ship  lads,  on  tlie  other  the  ordinary  lads,  and  between  them 
much  antagonism  and  hatred.  We  hear  that  sometimes  the 
scholars  have  to  be  taught  in  separate  class-rooms  and  given 
their  own  j)ortion  of  the  playground  ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
authorities  of  a  certain  college  are  at  present  building  a  new  w  ing 
for  the  accommodation  of  pupils  that  they  would  much  prefer  to  do 
without.  This,  for  all  concerned,  is  a  lamentable  state  of  affairs, 
and  to  our  mind  makes  for  anything  but  educatitnial  eflieieney. 

Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  that  on  the 
whole  it  would  have  been  better  to  leave  the  middle  class  its 
Secondary  schools.  In  our  experience  their  nudhods  of  c-dueation 
are  no  better  now  than  they  used  to  be,  and  their  state  of 
discipline  is  not  improved.  It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  hear  our 
boys  calling  their  comrades  “cads”  and  “blackguards,”  and 
to  find  ourselves  con-ecting  in  them  the  very  faults  w’hieh,  by 
keeping  them  apart,  it  wms  our  desire  to  avoid.  Once  one  of  us 
tried  the  experiment  of  sending  his  boy  to  a  Board  sclux)!. 
Within  a  year  he  contracted  the  following  diseases  :  measles, 
riugvvonn,  whooping  cough,  vermin,  ill-manners,  bad  language, 
and  a  cockney  dialect.  This  is  an  amusing  enough  list  of  tlis- 
orders,  but  the  boy’s  father  felt  anything  but  amused  during 
that  exper  imental  year,  and  neitluu'  do  we  now  feel  inclined  for 
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raerriineiit  when  our  lads  bring  home  the  benefactions  of  the 
slums. 

Let  us  be  quite  frank.  We  emphatically  do  not  want  our 
lads  to  consort  with  lads  from  the  Board  schools,  not  even  with 
lads  of  their  own  class  who  may  have  received  elementary  in¬ 
struction  there.  Call  us  snobs,  or  vulgarians;  say  that  we  are 
narrow,  and  prejudiced,  and  foolish.  It  matters  nothing.  First 
and  foremost,  beneath  the  snobbishness,  the  prejudice,  and  all 
the  rest,  we  are  parents,  men  who  love  their  children  and  would 
do  our  utmost  for  them — and  it  is  in  our  capacity  as  parents 
rather  than  as  men,  or  politicians,  or  citizens,  that  we  desire 
this  immunity  for  our  children  during  the  period  of  their  educa¬ 
tion.  ])id  we  live  in  the  country,  or  the  provinces,  or  in  certain 
large  towns  we  might  mention,  the  case  would  h('  ('ntirely 
different,  because  the  conditions  would  be  entirely  dillerent; 
but  things  being  as  they  are  with  the  lower  classes  in  Jjondon, 
and  their  children  being  as  they  are,  and  our  system  of  education 
binng  what  it  is,  we  desire  to  have  our  children  kept  as  much 
to  themselves  as  are  the  children  of  the  classes  above  us.  This 
may  be  poor  humanity  and  ]X)or  Christianity — and  it  is— but  let 
anyone  who  feels  inclined  to  scolf  at  it  and  us,  try  that  experi¬ 
ment  of  sending  his  children  for  a  year  to  the  Board  school.  At 
the  end  of  it,  even  if  he  scolfs  still,  he  will  at  least  know  what  we 
mean. 

jMeanwhile,  here  we  are,  we  of  this  great,  despised,  mis¬ 
understood  middle  class,  forced  to  bear  the  enormous  buiden  of 
contributing  to  the  cost  of  educating  other  people’s  children,  and 
of  paying  the  whole  cost  of  educating  our  own  -and  all  this 
without  gaining  for  our  own  children  cither  the  ('ducation  or 
the  training  we  desire.  It  is  unfair.  We  wish  to  do  our  duty 
as  men  and  citizens.  We  ar'e  willing  to  pay,  and  pay,  and  pay. 
But,  in  return  for  paying  and  for  enduring,  let  the  State  reward 
us  by  ceasing  to  tinker  with  our  Secondary  schools ;  let  it  forgo 
half  measures,  and  boldly  make  of  those  schools  real  and  efficient 
national  institutions — schools  worthy  of  itself,  of  us,  and  of  our 
children.  Nationalise  them.  Put  them  on  the  rates.  If  the 
classes  must  mix,  if  their  children  must  consort,  let  the  union  be 
done  thoroughly,  decently  and  in  order.  Then,  at  least,  we 
shall  know  where  w'c  stand,  and  feel  ourselves  at  last  in  touch 
with  the  State;  then  shall  we,  at  last,  mayhap,  be  free  of 
prejudice,  folly,  and  all  nncharitableness. 

There  is  one  other  matter  which  we  very  oftcTi  consider  and 
now  desire  to  express.  It  is  not  alone  in  respect  to  this  education 
question  that  we  feel  burdened  and  neglected.  To  belong  to  the 
middle  class  nowadays — at  all  events,  to  the  lower  sections  ot  it— 
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seems  to  us  anything  but  a  privilege.  We  are  beset  on  all  sides. 
Living  is  dearer  than  it  used  to  be,  much  dearer.  Competition 
is  fiercer  and  more  unscrupulous.  A  higher  standard  of  respect¬ 
ability  is  required  of  us.  Our  families  need  and  claim  more  in 
the  way  of  amusements,  holidays,  clothing.  Our  wives  must 
have  their  Days;  our  daughters  want  bicycles,  tennis,  outings  on 
the  river;  our  boys,  now,  would  scoff  at  anything  less  than  a 
camera  or  a  watch  for  a  birthday  present.  We  find  it  necessary 
to  be  subscribers  to  the  lending  libraries,  to  buy  magazines  and 
fashion  papers  in  large  quantities ;  and  our  wives  feel  obliged 
not  only  to  keep  themselves,  but  also  the  reception  rooms  (as 
they  are  called  in  our  suburb) ,  up  to  date  in  the  matter  of  decora¬ 
tion.  Then,  for  hard-working  men  like  ourselves,  a  little  golf 
is  almost  a  necessity,  and  a  club  almost  inevitable ;  whilst  it 
goes  without  saying  that  an  occasional  week-end  at  Brighton  or 
Eastbourne  is  imperative.  We  used  to  be  able  to  do  without 
these  things  and  feel  none  the  worse  for  it ;  but  then  we  used  to 
be  much  more  contented  and  much  less  worldly-minded  than  we 
are  now.  What  satisfied  us  twenty  years  ago,  what  satisfied  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  would  not  satisfy  us,  and  decidedly  would 
not  come  near  satisfying  our  wives  and  children.  Yet,  withal, 
we  doubt  that  we  are  happier,  or  healthier,  or  wiser;  and 
assuredly  we  are  poorer.  All  this  improvement  (to  give  it  a 
name)  in  our  standard  of  comfort  has  been  bought  at  a  price. 
Everyone  of  us  works  much  harder  than  he  used  to  work,  much 
harder  than  seems  necessary  or  desirable.  We  leave  home  at 
eight  o’clock  every  morning.  At  any  hour  between  seven  and 
nine  of  evenings  you  may  see  us  plodding  home,  pale,  weary, 
worried — still  carrying  with  us  the  burdens  of  the  strenuous  day. 
Probably  not  one  of  us  will  ever  touch  his  allotted  span  of  life ; 
just  in  sight  of  peace  and  retirement  something  will  snap — and 
then,  good-bye.  That,  of  course,  will  matter  little,  and  we  do 
not  fret  over  it;  still,  we  do  worry  a  deal  over  present  things. 
We  get  no  further.  All  our  feverish  labour  adds  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  our  incomes.  We  save  absolutely  nothing.  Wc  are 
always  anxious,  alway  trying  to  make  ends  meet,  always  afraid — 
afraid.  Ah,  the  uncertainty,  the  haunting  uncertainty  of  modern 
life !  We  are  only  pawns  in  the  game ;  up  comes  some  remorse¬ 
less  king,  and  one  by  one  we  are  swept  aside.  Better  a  crust 
and  a  competence,  we  feel,  the  humblest  rank,  the  meanest  life, 
so  that  it  be  free  of  care,  be  independent.  Better  far,  we  often 
feel  and  say,  the  position  of  a  British  working  man  than  the 
position  of  a  British  clerk,  or  tradesman,  or  struggling  pro¬ 
fessional.  .  .  . 

The  British  workman.  He  is  an  excellent  fellow,  better  often 
than  he  would  appear,  luckier  than  his  friends  allow.  Of  recent 
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years,  thanks  to  himself  and  the  efforts  of  his  enthusiastic  allies, 
he,  too,  has  arrived  at  a  higher  standard  of  social  comfort  and 
economic  value.  His  voting  power  is  enormous — does  not  the 
present  state  of  parties  prove  that  fully — his  fine  organisation 
gives  him  a  personal  and  political  status,  which,  did  the  middle 
class  possess  any  cohesive  existence,  any  will,  any  conscience, 
would  inspire  it  to  action.  He  is  progressing ;  we  are  standing 
still.  He  has  a  future ;  we  appear  to  have  none.  He  has  the 
servile  respect  of  the  governing  powers,  their  supixtrt  and  good 
service  ;  we  get  from  them  only  neglect  and  despite.  Often  in 
our  counsels  together  we,  who  write,  contrast  his  condition  with 
ours,  not  always  sympathising  wuth  him.  His  work  ends  some¬ 
times.  His  cares  do  not  depress  him,  burden  him  eternally.  He 
has  no  absurd  condition  of  respectability  to  maintain.  He  can 
do  as  he  pleases,  dress  as  he  likes,  behave  as  he  chooses.  Social 
rules  and  observances  do  not  affect  him.  He  may  swear  in 
public,  smoke  shag  cigarettes  on  the  tramcars,  ride  in  corduroys 
to  work  and  the  races  on  his  high-grade  bicycle.  His  children 
are  educated  free,  wull  soon  be  fed,  clothed,  and  physically  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  If  you  wish  to  know  how 
cheaply  he  can  live,  contrast  the  prices  of  food  in  Lambeth  Walk 
or  the  Borough  with  the  prices  of  precisely  the  same  food  in  a 
suburb  like  our  own.  His  bread  is  from  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny 
the  loaf  cheaper  than  ours.  His  meat,  fruit,  vegetables  cost 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  ours.  Our  wives  pay 
sixpence  for  seven  ix)unds  of  potatoes ;  his  wife  gets  better  value 
and  better  weight  for  threepence  halfpenny.  He  rides  to  work 
and  back  on  the  electric  tramcars,  paying  tw'opence  for  a  journey 
that  costs  us  sixpence.  He  has  cheap  trains,  cheap  concerts, 
cheap  clubs,  amusements,  pleasures.  He  scorns  us.  We  know 
it.  We  feel  that  we  deserve  his  scorn.  For  we  are  incompetent, 
ridiculous,  inept ;  capable  of  doing  nothing  for  ourselves  but  com¬ 
plain  of  inequalities  and  injustices,  w'hich,  were  we  only  capable 
as  he  is  capable,  would  speedily  be  rectified.  .  .  . 

A  Middle-class  Party.  Shall  w’e  ever  see  that  in  its  due  place, 
performing  its  due  functions,  in  the  English  political  system? 
We  think  so ;  we  hope  so.  For  until  it  comes  we  of  the  middle 
class  can  hope  for  no  salvation. 

(Signed)  Shan  F.  Bullock,  Author. 

Hubert  Davis,  Solicitor. 

George  H.  Seccombe,  Employer. 

Hugh  E.  Wilson,  Insurance  Agent. 

S.\MUEL  W.  Goodyear,  Broker. 

Ewlart  D.  M.\lcolm,  Journalist. 

John  L.  Murr.ay,  Tradesman. 
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Where  are  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Walt  Whitman?  A 
younger  poet,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  tells  us  that 

We  do  not  read  him  very  much  to-day. 

His  piercing  and  eternal  cadence  rings 
Too  pure  for  us — too  powerfully  pure. 

Too  lovingly  triumphant  and  too  large  : 

But  there  are  some  that  hear  him,  and  they  know 
That  he  shall  sing  to-morrow  for  all  men. 

And  that  all  time  shall  listen. 

And  yet  that  to-morrow  seems  to  be  further  off  than  ever.  The 
generation  has  passed  that  proclaimed  Whitman  the  forerunner 
of  a  new  poetic  age,  the  age  of  democracy,  of  individuality,  and 
individuality’s  charming  freedom  from  restraints,  the  age  of 
“ME  imperturb.”  To  escape  tradition;  to  clear  the  mind  of 
cant,  the  cant  of  iambics ;  to  cast  off  the  tinkling  golden  fetters 
of  rhyme ;  to  cast  off  clothing,  and  wallow  naked  and  unashamed 
in  the  open  sunshine,  as  did  Whitman  in  the  primeval  woods 
he  loved ;  to  escape  modernity  ;  to  find  a  soul  of  beauty  in  things 
hideous;  to  put  aside  the  hampering  obligation  to  select  which 
is  laid  upon  artists  for  their  sins ;  and  to  welcome  with  open 
arms  everything  that  exists,  simply  because  it  exists,  extracting 
from  the  baldest  prose  the  divine  essence  of  jx)etry — this  was 
the  way  broken  open  by  the  Master.  What  Whitman  hath 
cleansed,  that  call  thou  not  common. 

If  ever  a  man  had  a  message  to  the  youth  of  his  country,  that 
man  was  Whitman.  If  America  was  ever  to  bring  forth 
American  poets,  of  that  temper  they  were  to  be.  First  of  all, 
they  were  to  create  a  new  form  for  the  new  spirit ;  new  rhythms 
and  no  rhymes. 

But  to  substitute  harmony  for  melody,  to  find  the  cadence 
which  should  be  the  cadence  of  his  own  soul,  and  of  none  other, 
was  a  task  of  infinite  difficulty  even  for  Whitman  with  his  colossal 
spirit,  a  spirit,  like  his  own  continent,  uncircumscribed,  multi¬ 
tudinous,  immense.  Over  and  over  again  he  falls  from  grace, 
and  slides  with  a  sweet  facility  into  the  abhorred  iambic.  Some 
people  have  maintained  that  it  is  only  through  these  lapses  into 
the  ancient  consecrated  ways  that  Whitman’s  verse  attains  poetic 
dignity.  His  own  cry  was  :  No  more  rhymes,  no  more  old  rhythms. 

Think  what  such  a  gospel  must  have  meant  to  the  young 
aspirant  who  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  The  blessed  relief  of  it ! 
Never  again  in  your  life  to  have  to  think  of  a  rhyme  to  God. 
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And  yet  to  be  a  poet,  a  great  poet.  And  never  to  have  to  bother 
about  your  subject,  but  to  plunge  your  arms  elbow  deep  into  the 
bran-pie  of  the  universe,  and  whatever  you  drew  you  drew  a  prize, 
for  you  could  make  a  poem  out  of  it.  For  the  poetry  was  there, 
staring  you  quite  rudely  in  the  face  till  you  recognised  it,  here, 
there,  everywhere.  There  was  no  top  or  bottom  to  that  subject, 
whichever  end  it  chose  to  sit  on,  it  was  always  right  side  up.  Never 
in  the  history  of  literature  was  such  a  rich  prospect  offered  to  the 
tyro  on  such  easy  terms.  No  renunciation  required  of  him,  unless 
it  were  to  abandon  his  absurd  affectation  of  idealism.  What  in 
Heaven’s  name  had  the  ideal  done  for  him  that  he  should  trouble 
his  head  about  it?  Let  him  open  his  eyes  and  he  would  find  the 
Real  waiting  for  him,  a  young  person  with  no  nonsense  about  her, 
absolutely  devoid  of  flirtatious  intention,  and  unspoiled  by  the 
demoralising  adoration  of  the  other  poets.  A  trifle  plain,  perhaps, 
but  dowered  with  the  wealth  of  a  thousand  multi-millionaires, 
a  spouse  fruitful  in  possibilities  diviner  than  herself.  And  all  this 
as  yet  unwedded  opulence  his  for  the  asking.  The  connection 
ensured  to  him  a  unique  position  in  the  universe. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  Walt  Whitman  has  no  following  among 
the  young  poets  of  America  to-day?  That  with  one  accord  they 
have  flung  up  their  gorgeous  prospects,  and  gone  back  to  the  old 
allegiance  and  the  old  fetters?  The  young  American  poets  of 
to-day  are,  as  far  as  form  goes,  anything  but  revolutionary;  they 
are  the  born  aristocrats  of  literature,  careful  of  form,  and  fastidious 
to  a  fault  in  their  choice  of  language.  So  far  from  being  “  Sans¬ 
culottes,”  they  are  most  particular  about  the  arrangement  of  their 
draperies,  many  of  them  preferring  the  classic  mode  to  any  other. 
They  refuse  to  be  hail  fellow  well  met  with  every  subject,  and 
arc  aware  of  the  imperishable  value  of  selection. 

Three  young  poets  stand  out  among  them  :  William  Vaughan 
Moody,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  and  Ridgely  Torrence.  They 
are  all  three  rich  in  imagination,  but  Mr.  Moody  is  distinguished 
by  his  mastery  of  technique,  Mr.  Robinson  by  his  psychological 
vision,  his  powerful  human  quality,  Mr.  Torrence  by  his  im¬ 
mense,  if  as  yet  somewhat  indefinite,  promise.  The  three  are  so 
different  in  kind  that  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  any 
standard  of  comparison  but  for  this  happy  idea  of  Walt  Whit¬ 
man.  They  are  alike  in  their  difference  from  him,  in  their  care 
for  the  things  he  scorned,  their  scorn  of  his  indiscriminate  ran¬ 
sacking  of  creation.  They  find  that,  after  all,  existence  needs  a 
deal  of  editing.  For  existence  is  not  life,  any  more  than  fact  is 
truth.  “Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty:  that  is  all  They  ever 
knew,  or  that  they  care  to  know.”  They  are  one,  too,  in  their 
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detachment,  an  attitude  remarkable  in  poets  like  Mr.  Moody  and 
Mr.  Torrence,  so  plastic  to  the  lyric  impulse.  They  have  avoided 
personal  pathos,  and  in  all  their  works  you  will  not  find  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  the  iin perturb  and  indestructible  ME. 
How  different  from  Walt  Whitman.  Walt  Whitman  made 
himself  a  vessel  for  the  living  joy  of  the  universe,  and  you  felt 
that  the  vessel  was  the  really  solid  and  important  item ;  that 
the  universe  was  less  than  the  colossal  spirit  that  contained  it. 
These  three  are  the  pure  and  unapparent  mediums  of  the  soul 
of  things.  They  may  depend  on  this  impersonality  of  theirs  to 
lift  them  out  of  the  ranks  of  those  sublime  egoists,  the  minor  poets. 

Of  the  three  Mr.  Moody  has  accomplished  most ;  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  one  volume  of  poems,  and  two  lyrical  dramas.  It  is  an 
interesting  question  how  far  such  a  poet  is  a  national  })roduct. 
The  poet  is  born,  not  made,  but  he  is  not  always  spiritually  born 
in  his  own  country.  Mr.  Moody  has  written  one  great  national 
poem,  the  Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation;  it  reveals  him  as  the 
austere  lover  of  his  country,  passionately  critical  of  her  behaviour 
and  her  mood.  For  the  rest  he  is  an  exile  in  New  York,  hunger¬ 
ing  for  the  beautiful  and  spiritual  lands.  He  seems  the  hero  of 
his  own  Jetsam, 

beauty's  votarist. 

Long  recreant,  often  foiled  and  led  astray. 

But  resolute  at  last  to  seek  her  there 
Where  most  she  does  abide. 

His  poems  are 

That  flower  of  mystical  yearning  song  : 

Sad  as  a  hermit  thrush,  as  a  lark 
Uplifted,  glad  and  strong. 

He  has  gone  on  his  own  Golden  Journey 

Through  the  pale  scattered  asphodels, 

Down  mote-hung  dusk  of  olive  dells. 

To  where  the  ancient  basins  throw 
Fleet  threads  of  blue  and  trembling  zones 
Of  gold  upon  the  temple  stones. 

There  noon  keeps  just  a  twilight  trace; 

'Twixt  love  and  hate  and  death  and  birth. 

No  man  may  choose;  nor  sobs  nor  mirth 
May  enter  in  that  haunted  place ; 

All  day  the  fountain  sphynx  lets  drip 
Slow  drops  of  silence  from  her  lip. 

His  ballad.  The  Ride  BaeJi,  is  of  the  Old  World  in  colour  and 
in  form ;  it  has  the  gorgeous  glamour  of  medieval  legend  : 

When  he  rode  past  the  pallid  lake. 

The  withered  yellow*  stems  of  flags 
Stood  breast-high  for  his  horse  to  break; 

Lewd  as  the  palsied  lips  of  hags 
The  petals  in  the  moon  did  shake. 
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When  lie  came  by  the  mountain  wall, 

The  snow  upon  the  heights  looked  down, 

And  said,  “  The  sight  is  pitiful. 

The  nostrils  of  his  steed  are  brown 
With  frozen  blood;  and  he  will  fall.” 

The  Knight  comes  out  “  in  a  better  place,” 

Right  on  the  panting  charger  swung 
Through  the  bright  depths  of  quiet  grass; 

The  knight’s  lips  moved  as  if  they  sung. 

And  through  the  peace  there  came  to  pass 
The  flattery  of  lute  and  tongue. 

From  the  mid-flowering  of  the  mead 
There  swelled  a  sob  of  minstrelsy. 

Faint  sackbuts  and  the  dreamy  reed. 

And  plaintive  lips  of  maids  thereby. 

And  songs  blown  out  like  thistle  seed. 

Forth  from  her  maidens  came  the  bride. 

And  as  his  loosened  rein  fell  slack 
He  muttered,  ”  In  their  throats  they  lied 
Who  said  that  I  should  ne’er  win  back 
To  kiss  her  lips  before  I  died.” 

Mr.  Moody  has  the  cosmic  imagination,  the  spiritual  vision 
to  which  all  solid-seeming  things  become  transparent  and 
transitory.  The  poem,  Gloucester  Moors,  is  typical  of  this  atti¬ 
tude.  He  stays  but  a  moment  to  mark  the  flight  of  sea-gull 
and  scarlet  tanager,  and  the  fishing-boats  coming  back  to  Glou¬ 
cester  town.  He  is  held  by  the  si>ectacle  of  the  round  world 
sailing  through  space. 

This  earth  is  not  the  steadfast  place 
We  landsmen  build  upon; 

From  deep  to  deep  she  varies  pace, 

And  while  she  comes  is  gone. 

Beneath  my  feet  I  feel 

Her  smooth  bulk  heave  and  dip; 

With  velvet  plunge  and  soft  upreel 
She  swings  and  steadies  to  her  keel 
Like  a  gallant,  gallant  ship. 

These  summer  clouds  she  sets  for  sail. 

The  sun  is  her  masthead  light. 

She  tows  the  moon  like  a  pinnace  frail 
WHere  her  phosphor  wake  churns  bright. 

Now  hid,  now  looming  clear. 

On  the  face  of  the  dangerous  blue 
The  star  fleets  tack  and  wheel  and  veer. 

But  on,  but  on  does  the  old  earth  steer 
As  if  her  port  she  knew. 

No  poet  has  ever  united  so  sustained  a  vision  of  vague  im¬ 
mensities  with  so  vivid  and  ])oignant  a  sense  of  concrete  things. 
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Take  the  same  poem,  where  he  dashes  off  a  broad  landscape  in 
nine  lines,  and  in  nine  lines  paints  a  minute  and  delicate  fore¬ 
ground. 

A  mile  behind  is  Gloucester  town 
Where  the  fishing  fleets  put  in, 

A  mile  ahead  the  land  dips  down 
And  the  woods  and  farms  begin. 

Here,  where  the  moors  stretch  free 
In  the  high  blue  afternoon, 

.Are  the  marching  sun  and  talking  sea, 

.And  the  racing  winds  that  wheel  and  flee 
On  the  flying  heels  of  .June. 

Jill-0 ’er-the-ground  is  purple  blue, 

Blue  is  the  quaker-maid, 

The  wild  geranium  holds  its  dew 
Long  in  the  boulder’s  shade. 

Wax-red  hangs  the  cup 
From  the  huckleberry  boughs. 

In  barberry  bells  the  grey  moths  sup, 

Or  where  the  choke-cherry  lifts  high  up 
Sweet  bowls  for  their  carouse. 

His  quality  is  opulence,  a  certain  gorgeousness  that  is  never 
barbaric,  owing  to  his  power  of  classic  restraint.  His  sweetness 
is  crystal,  never  luscious  or  impure.  He  has  “ransacked  the 
ages,  spoiled  the  climes”  for  imagery  and  vocabulary,  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  not  always  quite  so  pure.  He  should  have  shunned  such 
strange  words  as  “  bataillous,”  “  vesperine,”  “  energic,”  “mar- 
gent,”  “  blooth,”  and  “  windelstrae.”  His  faults  are  the  faults 
of  youth,  as  his  strength  is  the  strength  of  manhood.  There  is 
a  passage  in  the  long  blank- verse  poem.  Jetsam,  w'hich  almost 
lifts  it  to  a  place  beside  Ahistor  and  the  Lines  on  Tintern  Abbey. 
(The  poet  sees  the  Moon  as  the  symbol  of  Divine  Beauty.) 

0,  who  will  shield  me  from  her?  Who  will  place 
.A  veil  between  me  and  the  fierce  in-throng 
Of  her  inexorable  benedicite? 

See,  I  have  loved  her  well  and  been  with  her! 

Through  tragic  twilights  when  the  stricken  sea 
Grovelled  with  fear;  or  when  she  made  her  throne 
In  imminent  cities  built  of  gorgeous  winds 
.And  paved  with  lightnings;  or  when  the  sobering  stars 
Would  lead  her  home  ’mid  wealth  of  plundered  May 
.Along  the  violet  slopes  of  evensong. 

Of  all  the  sights  that  starred  the  dreamy  year. 

For  me  one  sight  stood  peerless  and  apart : 

Bright  rivers  tacit;  low  hills  prone  and  dumb; 

Forests  that  hushed  their  tiniest  voice  to  hear; 

Skies  for  the  unutterable  advent  robed 
In  purple  like  the  opening  iris  buds; 

And  by  some  lone  expectant  pool,  one  tree 
Whose  gray  boughs  shivered  with  excess  of  awe, — 
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As  with  preluding  gush  of  amber  light 
And  herald  trumpets  softly  lifted  through, 

Across  the  palpitant  horizon  marge 
Crocus-filleted  came  the  singing  moon. 

Out  of  her  changing  lights  I  wove  my  youth 
A  place  to  dwell  in,  sweet  and  spiritual. 

And  all  the  bitter  years  of  my  exile 
My  heart  has  called  afar  off  unto  her. 

Lo,  after  many  days  love  finds  its  own ! 

The  futile  adorations,  the  waste  tears. 

The  hymns  that  fluttered  low  in  the  false  da^m. 
She  has  uptreasured  as  a  lover’s  gifts; 

They  are  the  mystic  garment  that  she  wears 
Against  the  bridal,  and  the  crocus  flowers 
She  twined  her  brow  with  at  the  going  forth ; 
They  are  the  burden  of  the  song  she  made 
In  coming  through  the  quiet  fields  of  space. 

And  bveathe  between  her  passion-parted  lips. 
Calling  me  out  along  the  flowering  road 
Which  summers  through  the  dimness  of  the  sea. 


In  one  sense  Mr.  Moody’s  genius  is  not  dramatic,  not  im¬ 
personal ;  he  sees  all  things,  all  persons,  suffused  with  his  own 
imagination,  as  in  that  powerful  dramatic  poem,  The  Troubling 
of  the  Waters.  In  this  the  imagination  is  superb,  the  psychology 
audacious  and  on  the  whole  over-strained.  And  yet  in  this  poem 
we  get  the  sharp  vibrating  human  note  :  in  this,  and  in  one 
other,  The  Daguerreotype,  in  which  imagination  and  emotion 
are  fused.  In  all  the  others  we  listen  w^aiting  for  the  cri  de 
cceur,  which  is  drowned  by  the  music  of  an  over-full  orchestra. 

But  the  highest  place  must  be  given  to  his  lyrical  dramas, 
The  Fire-Bringer  and  The  Masque  of  Judgment,  two  of  a  trilogy 
of  which  the  last  member  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  Fire- 
Bringer  is  the  more  classic  in  form  and  spirit ;  the  Masque  of 
Judgment  is  neo-classic,  with  a  modern  exuberance,  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  splendour  of  things  pagan  and  spiritual.  In  both  dramas 
Mr.  Moody  riots  in  old  religions  and  in  gorgeous  new  meta¬ 
physics  of  his  own.  He  deals  with  ideas  as  the  Titans  dealt 
with  Ossa  and  Pelion.  He  begins,  in  The  Fire-Bringer,  with 
the  destruction  by  Zeus  of  the  men  of  the  brazen  age,  and  the 
repeopling  of  the  world  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  It  is  a  world 
where  good  and  evil,  as  such,  do  not  exist,  where  men  and 
women  are  non-moral,  a  world  that  triumphs  in  the  coming 
of  the  younger  gods,  the  Trinity — Dionysus,  Eros,  Apollo  (Mr. 
Moody  follows  the  trend  of  the  idea  rather  than  of  strict  tradi¬ 
tion).  He  ends,  in  The  Masque  of  Judgment ,  with  the  defeat 
of  human  passion  and  will  by  the  implacable  divinity  of  pure 
spirit.  But  the  Last  Judgment  is  the  Second  Passion  of  God. 
It  ic  the  Tragedy  of  pure  spirit  that,  in  destroying  evil,  it  has 
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destroyed  the  good  with  it.  The  defeat  of  “unredeemed” 
humanity  leads  on  the  triumph  of  the  Worm,  the 

darkest  creature  of  God’s  shaping  thought, 
Shamefullest  born,  in  that  unsacred  hour 
Wlien,  pining  for  the  pools  of  ancient  sloth, 

His  soul  repenteth  Him  that  he  had  made 
Man,  and  had  put  that  passion  out  to  use! 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  great  qualities  of  Mr.  Moody’s 
verse.  It  is  at  its  greatest  in  these  lyrical  dramas.  He  has 
found,  like  Mr.  Swinburne,  his  masters  in  the  Greek  tragedians. 
The  comparison  is  obvious,  but  no  poet  since  Shelley  has  united 
such  masterly  metrical  plasticity,  such  exuberance  of  sensuous 
imagery  with  so  vast  a  sweep  of  metaphysical  imagination.  The 
Fire-Bringer  naturally  suggests  comparison  with  Prometheus 
Unbound;  but,  where  Shelley’s  imagination  soars  for  ever  in 
the  colourless  and  radiant  air,  Mr.  Moody’s  has  a  profound  fel¬ 
lowship  with  flesh  and  blood.  His  style  is  stately,  a  pageantry 
of  phrases,  embroidery  upon  purple.  Shelley  himself  had  not  a 
more  unerring  sense  of  the  grand  air  imparted  to  blank  verse 
by  well-placed  and  sonorous  geographical  names.  (A  secret  that 
Shelley  learnt  from  Milton  and  Milton  from  Euripides.)  We 
get  such  lines  as  ; 

past  the  walls 

Rhipean,  and  the  Arimaspian  caves, 

I  sought  the  far  hyperborean  day - 

By  Indian  Nysa  and  the  Edonian  fount 

Of  Haemus  long  I  lurked - ” 

Wends  to  the  sacred  old  Uranian  field. 

But  it  is  in  his  choruses  that  Mr.  Moody  has  achieved  his 
highest  triumph.  His  apparent  audacities  of  rhythm  presuppose 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and  the  structure  of 
Greek  verse.  Take  the  Chorus  of  Young  Women  from  the  last 
act  of  The  Fire-Bringer  : 

Ere  our  mothers  gave  us  birth. 

Or  in  the  morning  of  the  earth 

The  high  gods  walked  with  the  daughters  and  found  them  fair. 

Ere  ever  the  hills  were  piled  or  the  seas  were  spread. 

His  arm  was  over  our  necks,  my  sisters,  his  breath  was  under  our  hair! 
Their  spirits  withered  and  died  who  then 
Found  not  the  thing  that  his  whisper  said. 

But  we  are  the  living,  the  chosen  of  life,  who  found  it  and  found  it  again. 
Where,  walking  secret  in  the  flame. 

Unbearably  the  Titan  came, 

Eros,  Eros,  yet  we  knew  thee, 
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Yet  we  saw  and  cried  unto  thee !  ■ 

Where  thy  face  amid  exceeding  day  more  excellently  shone  I 

There  our  still  hearts  laughed  upon  thee,  thou  divine  despaired-of  one!  I 

Though  o’er  and  o’er  our  eyes  and  ears  the  heavy  hair  was  wound,  I 

Yet  w'e  saw  thee,  yet  we  heard  thy  pinions  beat !  I 

Though  our  fore-arms  hid  our  faces  and  our  brows  were  on  the  ground,  i 

Y’et,  O  Eros,  we  declare  I 

That  with  flutes  and  timbrels  meet. 

Whirling  garments,  drunken  feet. 

With  tears  and  throes  our  souls  arose  and  danced  before  thee  there! 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Moody’s  most  honoured  master  is  Euri¬ 
pides.  He  has  the  Euripidean  colour  and  mobility,  the  Eiiri- 
pidean  sweetness,  the  Piuripidean  pathos.  He  has  also  some  of 
the  defects  of  his  master’s  qualities — the  Euripidean  reiteration, 
effective  enough  till  it  becomes  a  trick,  the  Euripidean  weakness 
born  of  too  great  facility,  the  Euripidean  over-emphasis  ; 

Hut  oh  how  sweetest  and  how  most  burning  it  is 
To  drink  of  tho  wine  of  thy  lightsome  chalices. 

It  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be  any  fault  in  the  last  chonis 
which  ends  this  magnificent  drama,  and  a  thousand  pities  that  | 

Mr.  Moody  should  have  |x?rmittod  himself  the  lapse  of  such  lines  ! 

as  these  : 

she  stands 

With  startled  eyes  and  outstretched  hands, 

Looking  where  other  suns  rise  over  other  lands. 

And  rends  the  lonely  skies  with  her  prophetic  scream. 

Here  the  strength  which  should  have  marked  the  close  of  so 
great  a  drama  is  striven  for  by  the  mechanical  device  of  an 
increase  of  two  beats  in  each  successive  line,  culminating  in  an  I 

alexandrine.  At  the  best  an  alexandrine  is  a  dangerous  thing;  | 

it  has  dragged  many  a  noble  ode  to  perdition.  I 

But  these  arc  details.  i\Ir.  Moody  is  not  only  a  poet  but  a  I 

philosopher;  and  his  philosophy,  so  far  from  hanging  a  weight  j 

on  his  imagination,  has  given  it  wings.  We  can  only  vaguely  > 

guess  what  form  the  third  drama  in  his  trilogy  will  take.  The  | 

puzzle  is  ;  given  two  numbers  of  a  trilogy,  to  find  the  third.  i 

Possibly  there  is  a  hint  in  two  poems,  Good  Friday  Night,  and 
Second  Coming,  a  hint  that  the  Christ  has 

yet  more  to  say  that  men 
Have  heard  not  and  must  hear, 

and  the  dramas  of  birth  and  of  destruction  may  be  followed  by 
the  drama  of  regeneration. 

In  all  this  w-here  does  the  American  come  in?  Mr.  Moody 
suggests  inevitably  comparison  with  the  poets  of  the  Old  World 
rather  than  with  the  kindred  of  his  blood.  And  yet,  perhaps,  no 
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country  but  his  own  could  have  produced  him.  America  is  the 
continent  of  unredeemed  material  immensities.  And  Mr.  Moody 
is  the  poet  of  reaction  and  revolt ;  of  reaction  against  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  his  time,  of  revolt  against  the  dominion  of  material 
immensities. 

But  he  is  not  only  the  poet  of  reaction  and  revolt ;  he  is  the 
poet  of  reconciliation  and  reconstimction.  He  looks  for  the  day 
when  nature  and  spirit,  divided  now  and  in  torment  through 
their  separation,  shall  be  one.  “  How  long,”  he  asks, 

How  long,  old  builder  Time,  wilt  bide 
Till  at  thy  thrilling  word 
Life’s  crimson  pride  shall  have  to  bride 
The  spirit's  white  accord. 

Within  that  gate  of  good  estate 
Which  thou  must  build  us  soon  or  late, 

Hoar  workman  of  the  Lord. 

For  this  most  spiritual  of  poets  the  veil  of  separation  is  rent 
asunder.  He  knows  that  spirit  does  not  maintain  its  purity  by 
mere  divorce  from  nature,  but  that  nature  herself  participates 
in  that  divine  act  of  transubstantiation  by  which  the  wine  and 
bread  of  earth  are  made  wine  and  bread  of  heaven ;  that  it  is 
the  same  divine  thing  which  is  housed  in  the  flesh  and  shrined 
in  the  spirit  of  man,  and  that  the  process  of  the  world  is  the 
process  of  its  unfolding.  This  poet’s  message  to  his  country  is 
that  she  should  set  about  the  rebuilding  and  cleansing  of  the 
earthly  temple.  He  sees  her  sometimes  as  the  nation  where  brute 
force  is  omnipotent ;  but  he  believes  in  brute  force  tamed  and 
“chained  to  labour.”  It  is  “the  Brute”  that  “must  bring 
the  good  time  on  ”  : 

He  muit  make  the  temples  clean  for  the  gods  to  come  again. 

iMr.  Kobinson  is  a  poet  of  another  world  and  another  spirit. 
His  poems  fall  into  three  groups  :  lyrics,  including  ballads  and 
old  ballade  forms ;  character  sketches  and  psychological  dramas ; 
poems  dramatic  in  everything  except  form.  It  is,  in  fact,  difti- 
cult  to  name  these  dramas  that  cannot  be  played,  these  songs  that 
cannot  possibly  be  sung.  But  the  point  of  view  is  dramatic,  the 
emotion  lyric.  In  his  songs  (since  songs  they  must  be  called) 
he  has  reduced  simplicity  to  its  last  expression.  Take  this  : 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  HILL. 

They  are  all  gone  away. 

The  house  is  shut  and  still, 

There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

Through  broken  walls  and  gray 

The  winds  blow  bleak  and  shrill  : 

They  are  all  gone  away. 
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Nor  is  there  one  to-day 

To  speak  them  good  or  ill : 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

Why  is  it  then  we  stray 
Around  that  sunken  sill? 
They  are  all  gone  away. 

And  our  poor  fancy -play 

For  them  is  wasted  skill  : 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

There  is  ruin  and  decay 

In  the  House  on  the  Hill  : 
They  are  all  gone  away, 

There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 


Or  Cortege  : 

'  Four  o’clock  this  afternoon, 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  away  : 

So  it  goes,  the  crazy  tune. 

So  it  pounds  and  hums  all  day. 

Four  o’clock  this  afternoon, 

Earth  will  hide  them  far  away  : 

Best  they  go  to  go  so  soon. 

Best  for  them  the  grave  to-day. 

Had  she  gone  but  half  so  soon. 

Half  the  world  had  passed  away, 

Four  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

Best  for  them  they  go  to-day. 

Four  o’clock  this  afternoon 

Love  will  hide  them  deep,  they  say; 

Love  that  made  the  grave  so  soon. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  away. 

Four  o’clock  this  afternoon — 

Ah,  but  they  go  slow  to-day  : 

Slow  to  suit  my  crazy  tune. 

Fast  the  need  of  all  we  say. 

Best  it  came  to  come  so  soon. 

Best  for  them  they  go  to-day  : 

Four  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  away. 

He  has  given  us  characters  drawn  to  the  life  in  the  fourteen 
lines  of  a  sonnet  : 

Withal  a  meagre  man  was  Aaron  Stark, — 

Cursed  and  unkempt,  shrewd,  shrivelled,  and  morose. 

A  miser  was  he,  with  a  miser’s  nose, 

And  eyes  like  little  dollars  in  the  dark. 

His  thin,  pinched  mouth  was  nothing  but  a  mark. 

And  when  lie  spoke  there  came  like  sullen  blows 
Through  scattered  fangs  a  few  snarled  words  and  close. 

As  if  a  cur  were  chary  of  its  bark. 
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Glad  for  the  murmur  of  his  hard  renown, 

Year  after  year  he  shambled  through  the  town, — 

A  loveless  exile  moving  with  a  staff; 

And  oftentimes  there  crept  into  his  ears 
A  sound  of  alien  pity,  touched  with  tears, — 

And  then  (and  only  then)  did  Aaron  laugh  i 

He  tells  a  story  in  four  verses  : 

Whenever  Richard  Cory  went  down  town, 

We  people  on  the  pavement  looked  at  him  : 

He  was  a  gentleman  from  sole  to  crown. 

Clean  favored,  and  imperially  slim. 

.And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed, 

.And  he  was  always  human  when  he  talked; 

But  still  he  fluttered  pulses  when  he  said, 

“  Good  morning,”  and  he  glittered  when  he  walked. 

.And  he  was  rich, — yes,  richer  than  a  king, — 

And  admirably  schooled  in  every  grace  : 

In  fine,  we  thought  that  he  was  everything 
To  make  us  wish  that  we  were  in  his  place. 

So  on  we  worked  and  waited  for  the  light, 

.And  w’ent  without  the  meat,  and  cursed  the  bread ; 

.And  Richard  Cory,  one  calm  summer  night. 

Went  home  and  put  a  bullet  through  his  head. 

In  some  of  his  shorter  poems  (Sainte-Nitouche  and  As  a 
World  icould  liai'c  it)  he  has  pressed  allusiveness  and  simplicity 
to  the  verge  of  vagueness.  In  his  longer  psychological  dramas 
(for  they  are  dramas  in  all  save  form)  he  is  a  little  too  analytically 
diffuse.  In  all  he  has  rendered  human  thought  and  human 
emotion  with  a  force  and  delicacy  which  proves  him  a  master  of 
this  form.  For  imaginative  insight,  subtlety,  and  emotional 
volume,  The  Night  Before  may  stand  beside  Browning’s  SouVs 
Tragedif  and  Meredith’s  Modern  Love;  and  The  Book  of  Annan- 
dale  will  stand  alone,  though  in  a  lower  plane,  in  its  burning 
analysis  of  the  conflict  between  scruple  and  desire.  Quotation 
would  give  no  idea  of  the  spirit  of  this  poem.  It  is  woven  all 
of  one  piece,  and  its  strength  lies  in  its  profound  human  quality 
rather  than  in  the  force  of  single  passages.  Mr.  Eobinson  has 
few  purple  patches ;  he  works  solidly  and  soberly ,  often  in  grey 
on  grey. 

.\bove  all,  he  has  the  great  gift  of  spiritual  imagination  and 
an  unerring  skill  in  disentangling  the  slender  threads  of  thought 
and  motive  and  emotion. 

All  these  qualities  are  conspicuous  in  the  long  blank  verse 
poem,  Captain  Craig,  which  gives  its  title  to  Mr.  Robinson’s 
first  volume,  published  in  1903.  At  a  first  glance  there  is  little 
charm  about  this  severely  undecorated  poem,  written  in  un- 
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musical  and  often  monotonous  blank  verse,  shot  with  darts  of 
intellectual  brilliance,  but  unrelieved  by  any  sensuous  colouring. 
The  charm  grows  in  the  reading.  Captain  Craig  is  a  idulosophv 
of  life,  taught  through  the  humorous  lips  of  a  social  derelict,  a 
beggared  Socrates,  disreputable  as  the  world  counts  reputation. 
It  is  a  drama  of  the  Unapparent,  revealing  the  divine  soul  hidden 
in  the  starved  body  of  that  ‘  ‘  sequestered  parasite  ”  ;  a  soul  that 
had  the  courage  to  be  itself,  abiding  in  its  dream,  facing  the 
world  as  a  superb  failure. 

He  had  lived  his  life, 

And  he  had  shared  with  all  of  humankind 
Inveterate  leave  to  fashion  of  himself, 

By  some  resplendent  metamorphosis. 

Whatever  he  was  not. 

He  finds  at  last  his  audience. 

The  Captain  had  one  chair; 

And  on  the  bottom  of  it,  like  a  king. 

For  longer  time  than  I  dare  chronicle. 

Sat  with  an  ancient  ease  and  eulogized 
His  opportunity.  My  friends  got  out. 

Like  brokers  out  of  Arcady;  but  I — 

May  be  for  fascination  of  the  thing. 

Or  may  be  for  the  larger  humor  of  it — 

Stayed  listening,  unwearied  and  unstung. 

The  Captain’s  religion  is  a  protest  against  the  sin  of  accidia. 
He,  ragged,  old,  and  starved,  challenges  his  friends  to  have 
courage  and  to  rejoice  in  the  sun  : 

There  is  no  servitude  so  fraudulent 
As  of  a  sun-shut  mind. 

He  tells  a  story  of  a  man  he  once  knew,  his  fellow  in  failure, 

Who  dreamed  that  he  was  ,Eschylus,  reborn 

To  clutch,  combine,  compensate,  and  adjust 

The  plunging  and  unfathomable  chorus 

Wherein  we  catch,  like  a  bacchanale  through  thunder. 

The  chanting  of  the  new  Eumenides, 

Impilacable,  renascent,  farcical. 

Triumphant,  and  American.  He  did  it. 

But  he  did  it  in  a  dream.  When  he  awoke 

One  phrase  of  it  remained;  one  verse  of  it 

Went  singing  through  the  remnant  of  his  life 

Like  a  bag-pipe  through  a  mad-house. — He  died  young, 

And  the  more  I  ponder  the  small  history 
That  I  have  gleaned  of  him  by  scattered  roads. 

The  more  do  I  rejoice  that  he  died  young. 

That  measure  would  have  chased  him  all  his  days. 

Defeated  him,  deposed  him,  wasted  him. 

And  shrewdly  ruined  him — though  in  that  ruin 
There  would  have  lived,  as  always  it  has  lived, 

In  ruin  as  in  failure,  the  supreme 
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Fulfilment  unexpressed,  the  rhythm  of  God 
That  beats  unheard  through  songs  of  shattered  men 
Who  dream  but  cannot  sound  it. — He  declined, 

From  all  that  I  have  ever  learned  of  him. 

With  absolute  good-humor.  No  complaint. 

No  groaning  at  the  burden  which  is  light. 

No  brain-waste  of  impatience — “  Never  mind,” 

He  whispered,  ”  for  I  might  have  written  Odes.” 

This  poem  is  now  a  challenge  to  the  fight  of  faith,  now  a 
sequence  of  austere  moralisings,  now  a  blaze  of  epigrams,  and 
again  it  drops  into  the  plainest  prose.  Here  and  there  are  con¬ 
crete  touches  that  paint  the  man. 

I  stood  before  him  and  held  out  my  hand. 

He  took  it,  pressed  it;  and  I  felt  again 

The  sick  soft  closing  on  it.  He  would  not 

Let  go,  but  lay  there,  looking  up  to  me 

With  eyes  that  had  a  sheen  of  water  on  them 

And  a  faint  wet  spark  within  them.  So  he  clung. 

Tenaciously,  with  lingers  icy  warm. 

And  eyes  too  full  to  keep  the  sheen  unbroken. 

I  looked  at  him.  The  fingers  closed  hard  once. 

And  then  fell  down. — I  should  have  left  him  then. 

Captain  Craig  is  portrayed  in  all  the  shining  paraphernalia 
of  the  inner  life.  His  sustained  flight  of  philosophy  is  broken 
by  scraps  of  literary  reminiscence,  scriptural  and  classic,  frag¬ 
ments,  as  it  were,  of  gold  or  marble,  showing  in  what  quarries 
his  brilliant  youth  once  dug.  There  is  an  immense  pathos  in 
the  closing  scene.  The  Captain,  having  made  so  good  a  fight, 
desired  to  be  buried  with  military  honours,  and  requested  that 
trombones  should  be  played  at  his  funeral,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
triumph  and  majesty  of  the  inner  life.  The  day  comes  : 

A  windy,  dreary  day  with  a  cold  white  shine 
That  only  gummed  the  tumbled  frozen  ruts 
We  tramped  upon.  The  road  was  hard  and  long. 

But  we  had  what  we  knew  to  comfort  us. 

And  we  had  the  large  humor  of  the  thing 
To  make  it  advantageous;  for  men  stopped 
And  eyed  us  on  that  road  from  time  to  time. 

And  on  that  road  the  children  followed  us; 

And  all  along  that  road  the  Tilbury  Band 
Blared  indiscreetly  the  Dead  March  in  Saul. 

The  message  of  this  poet  is  :  Be  true  to  the  tnith  that  lies 
nearest  to  you;  true  to  God,  if  you  have  found  Him;  true  to 
man ;  true  to  yourself ;  true,  if  you  know  no  better  truth,  to  your 
primal  instincts ;  but  at  any  cost  be  true.  Captain  Craig  is  one 
prolonged  and  glorious  wantoning  and  wallowing  in  truth. 

What  Mr.  Eobinson’s  work  wnll  be  in  the  future  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  say.  What  he  has  done  speaks  for  itself.  His 
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genius  has  no  sense  of  action,  brutal  and  direct,  but  he  has  it  in 
him  to  write  a  great  human  drama,  a  drama  of  the  soul  from 
which  all  action  proceeds  and  to  which  its  results  return. 

Nobody  who  comes  fresh  from  El  Dorado  and  The  Lesser 
Children  (a  poem  published  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly)  can  say 
that  Mr.  Eidgely  Torrence  has  not  achieved,  and  achieved  excel¬ 
lently  ;  but  he  has  not  yet  found  himself  and  his  place  in  litera¬ 
ture.  He  has  as  yet  put  forth  little.  His  first  published  work, 
The  House  of  the  Hundred  Lights  (his  Eubaiyat),  a  slender 
volume  of  quatrains  written  in  frank  imitation  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
has  no  note  of  his  originality,  but  it  displays  a  certain  aptitude 
in  assimilating  style.  Each  verse  has  the  neatness  of  an 
epigram  : 

Yes,  he  that  wove  the  skein  of  Stars, 

And  poured  out  all  the  seas  that  are. 

Is  Wheel  and  Spinner  and  the  Flax, 

And  Boat  and  Steersman  and  the  Star. 

What!  doubt  the  blaster  Workman’s  hand 
Because  my  fleshly  ills  increase? 

No;  for  there  still  remains  one  chance 
That  I  am  not  His  Masterpiece. 

Though  man  or  angel  judge  my  life. 

And  read  it  like  an  open  scroll, 

And  weigh  my  heart,  I  have  a  judge 
More  just  than  any — my  own  soul.” 

Mr.  Torrence  has  definitely  essayed  the  poetic  drama.  His 
El  Dorado  has  much  in  it  besides  the  mere  facile  exuberance  of 
youth  ;  there  are  colour  and  vision  and  the  sweep  of  action.  The 
characters  are  nobly  planned,  and  there  is  one  fine  tragic  figure, 
Perth,  the  prisoner  released  after  thirty  years  in  a  dungeon.  He 
desires  to  recapture  his  lost  youth,  as  the  adventurer  Coronado 
desires  to  capture  the  Seven  Cities  of  Gold.  Over  the  whole 
drama  there  is  the  golden  light  and  rosy  mist  of  youth ;  it  is  the 
drama  of  youth  and  of  youth’s  disillusionment.  There  is  a  fine 
scene  where  Coronado  and  his  host  come  within  sight  of  the 
enchanted  cities. 

Peutu,  The  veil  seems  slowly  to  withdraw. 

Cou.  I  see  it ! 

A  Voice.  What? 

Cor.  (To  Perth.)  Look — far  down! 

Perth.  The  mist  seems  coloured  there. 

Cor.  It  glows!  It  is  no  mist!  Can  you  not  see 
The  gem  which  is  the  mother  of  all  dawn? 

Perth.  There  is  some  gleam. 

CoR.  It  waits  one  moment  yet 

Before  it  thunders  upon  our  blinded  sight ! 
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ifo  Soldiers.)  Choose  what  you  will,  O  you  whose  blood  has  bought  itl 
Out  of  all  that  which  waits  our  famished  eyes ! 

Bright,  barren  sands  of  gold,  which  shall  be  fertile. 

Jewels  that  welter  like  great  fallen  suns! 

The  living  heat  that  smoulders  in  deep  rubies. 

The  endless  April  of  cool  emeralds 

\n(l  chrysoprase  within  whose  heart  the  sky 

Kisses  the  sea!  The  sullen  mystery 

Of  opals  holding  captive  sunsets  past ! 

tnd  diamonds  fashioned  from  the  frozen  souls 

Of  lilies  once  alive  ! 

Mr.  Torrence  should  not  have  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted 
bv  the  frozen  souls  of  the  lilies,  for  they  have  spoiled  a  fine 
passage.  On  the  whole,  the  structure  of  his  blank  verse  is 
sonorous  and  correct ;  there  is  the  promise  of  that  gift  of  phrasing 
which  Mr.  Torrence  has  developed  so  admirably  in  The  Lesser 
Children  : 

And  now,  in  that  far  edge,  as  though  a  seed 
Were  sown,  there  is  a  hint  of  budding  grey, 

A  bud  not  wholly  innocent  of  night 
And  yet  a  colour. 

And  now 

With  sleep  and  all  old  dreams  and  visions  dead 
Day  takes  all  Heaven's  citadels. 

Never  the  moon  nor  any  drifting  star 
Brought  you  so  hallowed  and  white. 

El  Dorado  has  the  charm  of  youth ;  it  has  also  the  amiable 
faults  of  youth,  youth’s  fluency,  youth’s  feverishness,  youth’s 
audacity.  The  effect  of  the  drama  is,  on  the  whole,  spectacular 
rather  than  orchestral ;  it  leaves  an  impression  of  clever  group¬ 
ing,  of  the  vast  movements  of  masses  on  a  splendid  background. 
But  the  psychology  is  mainly  a  thing  of  general  terms.  The 
characters  conceal  their  souls  under  a  wreath  of  imageiy,  under 
phrases  that  are  like  flung  flowers,  till  we  long  for  the  simple 
half-articulate  utterance  of  human  passion.  The  ravings  of 
Perth,  conceived  with  absolute  truth,  are  not  conveyed  in  the 
language  of  genuine  delirium.  This  falsification  through  fancy 
is  the  snare  that  poetic  drama  lays  for  her  votaries.  Their 
temptation  is  to  be  too  “  poetic  ”  ;  and  it  is  Mr.  Torrence’s 
special  danger,  for  the  worst  enemy  of  his  imagination  is  his 
fancy.  It  is  always  lying  in  wait  for  him  in  those  w'eaker 
moments  when  imagination  fails. 

Mr.  Torrence  was  greatly  daring  when  he  chose  for  his  next 
essay  the  ode.  The  structure  of  the  ode  makes  more  exhausting 
demands  upon  the  px)et  than  any  other  form.  It  absolutely 
requires  a  long  and  sustained  flight  of  imagination  ;  it  is  the 
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supreme  test  of  metrical  plasticity.  ^Ir.  Torrence  was  daring, 
too,  in  choosing  for  his  ode  {The  Lesser  Children)  so  slight  a 
subject  as  the  slaughter  of  the  birds.  But  he  has  grasped  his 
subject  with  so  superb  a  sweep  of  imagination  that  it  becomes 
great  in  his  hands.  His  verse  beats  with  the  palpitating  life 
of  the  winged  and  lyric  creatures  of  the  woods  and  of  the  air. 

What  saw  I  then,  what  heard? 

Multitudes,  multitudes,  under  the  moon  they  stirred! 

The  weaker  brothers  of  our  earthly  breed; 

Watchmen  of  whom  our  safety  takes  no  heed; 

Swift  helpers  of  the  wind  that  sowed  the  seed 
Before  the  first  field  was  or  any  fruit; 

Warriors  against  the  bivouac  of  the  weed; 

Earth’s  earliest  ploughmen  for  the  tender  root. 

All  came  about  my  head  and  at  my  feet 
A  thousand,  thousand  sweet. 

With  starry  eyes  not  even  raised  to  plead  : 

Bewildered,  driven,  hiding,  fluttering,  mute! 

And  I  beheld  and  saw  them  one  by  one 
Pass  and  become  as  nothing  in  the  night. 

Clothed  on  with  red  they  were  who  once  were  white  : 

Drooping,  who  once  led  armies  to  the  sun. 

Of  whom  the  lowly  grass  now  topped  the  flight : 

In  scarlet  faint  who  once  were  brave  in  brown; 

Climbers  and  builders  of  the  silent  town. 

Creepers  and  borrowers  all  in  crimson  dye. 

Winged  mysteries  of  song  that  from  the  sky 
Once  dashed  long  music  down. 

Who  has  not  seen  in  the  high  gulf  of  light 
What,  lower,  was  a  bird,  but  now 
Is  moored  and  altered  quite 
Into  an  island  of  unshaded  joy? 

To  whom  the  mate  below  upon  the  bough 
Shouts  once  and  brings  him  from  his  high  employ. 

Yet  speeding  he  forgot  not  of  the  cloud 
Where  he  from  glory  sprang  and  burned  aloud. 

But  took  a  little  of  the  day, 

A  little  of  the  coloured  sky. 

And  of  the  joy  that  would  not  stay 
He  wove  a  song  that  cannot  die. 

0  little  lovers. 

If  you  would  still  have  nests  beneath  the  sun 
Gather  your  broods  about  you  and  depart, 

Before  the  stony  forward-pressing  faces. 

Into  the  lands  bereft  of  any  sound. 

The  solemn  and  compassionate  desert  places. 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  in  full. 

There  are  signs  in  this  poem  of  the  chastening  and  purging 
ot  the  poet’s  imagination  by  the  critical  spirit,  a  spirit  that 
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here  and  there  hangs  a  weight  upon  the  mounting  lyric.  There 
are  moments  when  imagination  and  emotion  are  not  fused  at 
white  heat,  moments  when  ^Ir.  Torrence  deliberates  and  is  lost, 
wavers  and  strives  to  recover  himself  by  snatching  at  some  straw 
of  a  conceit.  But  the  flaws  are  slight  and  few.  The  influence 
of  the  critical  spirit  has  worked  wholly  for  good.  Mr.  Torrence 
has  exchanged  his  youthful  infatuation  with  the  first  fair  phrase 
for  the  unresting  pursuit  of  the  ideally  fit. 

Once  more,  it  is  hard  to  say  how’  far  these  young  poets  of 
America  are  American.  The  influence  of  the  Old  World  is  felt 
in  the  very  fibre  of  their  verse ;  their  music  is  broken  by  echoes 
and  airs  from  the  music  of  the  Old  World’s  masters.  They  are 
standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  listening  to  the  voices  of 
the  old  and  new,  uncertain  of  themselves  for  very  youth.  Some¬ 
times  the  spirit  of  Swinburne  breathes  in  Air.  Aloody  and  the 
spirit  of  Browning  in  Air.  Robinson.  Swinburne  is  a  good 
master  for  a  man  who  has  strong  intellectual  stuff  in  him  ;  his 
influence  makes  for  music.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Browning. 

But  Air.  Robinson  is  outliving  this  influence,  if  influence  it 
be.  In  his  ballads,  in  the  lyrics  which  are  the  most  personal 
utterance  we  have  yet  had  from  him,  his  verse  flows  pure,  with 
no  alien  strain.  His  style  is  putting  out  the  sharp  vital  shoot, 
taking  on  its  own  sober  personal  colour.  Its  one  fault  is  a  trick 
(the  peril  of  all  style-makers  in  their  crystallising  stage)  of  repeti¬ 
tion,  as  he  fondly  practises  the  new-made  sequence,  the  new¬ 
found  cadence.  He  is  still  waiting  for  the  generative  impulse 
which  will  break  up  these  sequences  and  cadences  into  other 
combinations,  other  and  more  living  forms. 

Mr.  Torrence,  having  left  Omar  Khayyam  far  behind  him,  is 
inspired  by  no  spirit  but  his  own,  and  he  is  forming  (a  little 
too  deliberately)  a  style  of  his  own.  With  all  his  reverence  for 
old  traditions,  he  is  in  his  owni  way  an  iconoclast,  a  breaker  of 
revered  metrical  forms.  The  old  rhythms,  made  malleable  by 
the  touch  of  many  masters,  become  yet  more  plastic  in  his  hands. 
He  is  happy  if  he  can  find  a  new  caesura ;  he  delights  in  the 
rippling  of  the  old  smooth  measure,  in  feet  that  patter  in  deli¬ 
cate  triplets  to  one  beat.  He  loves  to  wed  words  according  to 
their  spiritual  affinities,  regardless  of  custom  and  of  law'.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  has  before  him  a  brilliant  future.  He  works 
in  the  spirit  which  great  art  inexorably  demands,  the  spirit  of 
reverence  and  of  sacrificial  patience.  But,  because  his  art  is 
precious,  let  him  beware  of  preciosity. 

AI.ay  Sinclair. 
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The  programme  of  the  present  Government  includes  the  Taxa¬ 
tion  of  Site  Values.  That  policy  has  behind  it  a  large,  and 
apparently  growing,  body  of  opinion.  Though,  however,  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  is  crystallising,  it  is  not  so  evidently  becom¬ 
ing  clarified.  All  questions  of  taxation  are  difficult,  and  in  this 
particular  question  the  complications  are  unusually  great.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  alike  in  the  advocacy  of,  and 
the  opposition  to,  the  new  policy,  there  has  been  a  large  element 
of  confusion.  Before  detailed  discussion  can  be  useful,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  this  should  be  cleared  away.  The  proper  instrument 
for  that  important,  if  subordinate,  task  is  general  economic 
theory. 

When  a  new  tax  is  suggested  there  are  two  erroneous  plans 
on  which  its  merits  are  apt  to  be  canvassed.  Sometimes  a  part 
of  its  effect  is  left  out  of  account ;  sometimes  it  is  judged  abso¬ 
lutely  instead  of  relatively.  The  former  error  has  been  prominent 
on  both  sides  of  the  recent  fiscal  controversy.  Some  Tariff  Re¬ 
formers  have  argued  as  though  the  whole  effect  of  a  general 
tariff  is  to  bring  funds  to  the  Treasury ;  some  Free  Traders  as 
though  its  whole  effect  was  to  exclude  foreign  goods.  Both  argu¬ 
ments  are  fallacious  :  the  merits  of  a  tax  can  only  be  determined 
when  account  is  taken  of  the  whole  body  of  its  effects.  The 
second  error  is  equally  prevalent.  A  tax  is  thought  to  stand 
condemned  when  it  is  shown  to  have  bad  consequences.  But 
practically  all  taxes  have  bad  consequences.  To  condemn  a  par¬ 
ticular  tax  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  its  consequences  are 
worse  than  those  of  some  alternative  means  of  raising  the  same 
revenue.  The  problem  for  statesmen  is  to  compare  taxes  with 
one  another  and  not  to  weigh  them  against  an  absolute  standard. 

In  this  country  the  bulk  of  the  funds  required  for  local  pur¬ 
poses  is  at  present  raised  by  rates.  These  are,  in  general,  levied 
upon  the  occupier  and  assessed  in  respect  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  rateable  value. ^  Eateable  value  means  the  annual  value 
of  the  land,  together  with  the  buildings,  if  any,  standing  upon 
it.  The  annual  value  of  the  land  means  the  sum  for  which  it 

(1)  Buildings,  pleasure-grounds,  parks,  and  so  on,  are  always  rated  on  the 
whole  rateable  value.  Land  used  for  agricultural  purposes  is,  in  general,  rated 
on  half,  and  for  some  purposes  on  a  quarter,  of  its  rateable  value.  {Cf.  Final 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  pp.  5  and  36.)  Such 
differentiations  do  not  affect  the  broad  argument  of  this  paper,  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  discussed. 
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could  reasonably  be  let  for  employment  in  the  use  to  which  it  is 
actually  put,  whether  or  not  that  use  is  the  most  profitable  to 
which  it  could  be  put.  Thus,  uncovered  land  in  towns  is  rated 
on  its  agricultural  value,  and  not  on  the  rent  it  would  earn,  if 
let  for  building  sites. 

The  Bills  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  others  championed  in  the 
late  House  of  Commons  were  designed  to  alter  this  system  in 
two  respects.  They  aimed,  first,  at  transferring  rates  from  rate¬ 
able  to  site  value;  secondly,  at  rating  all  land  on  the  value  it 
would  have  in  its  most  profitable  use.  Details  apart,  these  two 
proposals  constitute  the  kernel  of  the  new  rating  policy.  They 
do  not,  be  it  noted,  imply  the  transference  of  all  local  taxation 
from  buildings  to  sites,  nor  shall  I  consider  the  effects  of  a  trans¬ 
ference  so  large  that  some  sites  would  be  mulcted  of  more  than 
their  annual  value. ^ 

To  transfer  rates  from  rateable  to  site  value  means  to  transfer 
them  from  buildings  to  sites;  for  rateable  value  is,  by  definition, 
building  plus  site  value.  Apart,  therefore,  from  the  case  of  un¬ 
covered  land,  the  relative  merits  of  the  proposed  and  the  existing 
system  would  depend  simply  on  the  question  whether  it  is  better 
to  raise  a  given  revenue  from  buildings  or  from  sites.  Un¬ 
covered  land,  however,  introduces  a  difficulty,  and  necessitates  a 
more  complex  formulation  of  the  problem.  I  shall,  therefore, 
ask  the  two  following  questions  :  — 

First,  is  it  better  to  raise  a  given  revenue  by  a  rate  on  build¬ 
ings  or  on  sites,  wffien  the  value  of  sites  is  taken  to  mean  their 
value  in  the  most  profitable  use  open  to  them? 

Secondly,  is  it  better  to  raise  a  given  revenue  by  a  rate  on  site 
value  when  value  is  interpreted  as  above,  or  when  it  means  value 
in  the  use  to  which  the  sites  are  actually  put  ? 

If  both  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  same  sense,  our 
problem  is  completely  solved.  It  is  only  if  they  are  answered 
in  different  senses  that  further  questions  will  need  to  be  asked. 

I. 

The  Effects  of  Transferring  Taxation  from  Buildings  to 

Sites. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  effects  of  taxation  are  twofold.  First, 
the  actual  levying  of  an  impost  at  any  time  involves  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  money  from  one  set  of  persons  to  another  set.  Secondly, 

(1)  Perhaps  part  of  the  difference  between  the  views  expressed  in  this  paper 
and  those  put  forward  by  Professor  Edgeworth  in  the  Economic  Journal  of  last 
March  and  in  a  paper  reprinted  from  the  Clare  Market  Review,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  contemplates  a  transference  of  this  order. 
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the  expectation  that  an  impost — the  same  or  different — will  be 
levied  at  a  future  time  involves  a  modification  of  consumption 
and  production,  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  the  subjects  to 
evade  the  incidence  of  the  impost.  In  estimating  the  comparative 
merits  of  different  taxes,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider 
both  the  character  of  the  transference  and  the  scope  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  caused.  These  tuo  points  must  be  considered  separ¬ 
ately.  First,  let  us  suppose  the  transference  indifferent,  and  con¬ 
centrate  attention  upon  the  indirect  effects.  Of  these  some  are 
of  the  second  order  of  small  quantities,  and  may  be  neglected. 
Some,  however,  are  of  dominant  importance. 

When  an  ordinary  non-monopolised  commodity  is  taxed,  the 
flow  of  capital  into  the  business  of  producing  it  is  checked.  Con¬ 
sumers,  finding  it  more  expensive,  purchase  less.  Hence,  when 
a  given  quantum  of  revenue  is  collected,  besides  the  money  paid 
to  the  taxing  authority,  there  is  a  loss  of  satisfaction  on  that 
part  of  the  former  consumption  and  production  which  the  tax 
has  destroyed.  The  magnitude  of  this  indirect  uncompensated 
loss  depends  ujxin,  and,  under  some  conditions,  varies  directly 
with,  the  extent  to  which  a  given  rise  of  price  checks  buying. 
When  the  commodity  is  such  that  its  cost  of  production  is  not 
appreciably  affected  by  small  changes  in  the  quantity  produced 
— and  this  is  probably  true  of  house-accommodation — nearly  the 
whole  of  the  said  loss  falls  upon  consumers.  The  indirect  burden 
borne  by  them  is  in  this  case  greater,  the  greater  is  the  amount 
by  which  their  consumption  is  diminished.^ 

Furthermore,  the  loss  of  satisfaction  thus  brought  about  may 
be  either  “pure”  or  “impure.”  If  it  is  “pure”  it  measures 
the  whole  loss,  but  if  “  impure  ”  it  may  be  either  greater  or 
less  than  the  whole.  Thus,  the  satisfaction  derived  from  some 
kinds  of  consumption  carries  with  it  an  indirect  good  effect  upon 
the  consumers’  character,  that  of  other  kinds  an  indirect  bad 
effect.  A  check  to  the  consumption  of  Bibles,  for  instance,  might 
involve  the  same  loss  of  satisfaction  as  a  check  to  that  of  beer; 
but  it  would  be  thought  to  involve  a  greater  loss  on  the  ichole. 
Again,  some  kinds  of  consumption  may  involve  good,  and  some 
bad  effects  upon  persons  other  than  the  consumers  themselves. 
For  this  reason  a  tax  upon  soap  or  water  would  be  pernicious,  but 
a  tax  upon  barrel-organs  might  be  advantageous. 

(1)  The  conclusions  thus  roughly  indicated  depend  upon  mathematical  reason¬ 
ing.  If  a  given  reventie  R  is  collected  by  a  small  tax  on  a  given  commodity,  the 
effect  upon  consumers’  surplus  is  a  complex  function  of  the  amount  of  the 
revenue,  the  slope  of  the  supply  curve,  and  the  slope  of  the  demand  curve.  It 
is  only  when  the  supply  curve  is  a  horizontal  straight  line  (the  case  of  constant 
return)  that  the  detriment  to  consumers’  surplus  necessarily  increases  with  the 
slope  of  the  demand  curve,  and  hence  with  the  elasticity  of  demand. 
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These  considerations,  when  applied  to  the  special  case  of  a 
tax  or  rate  on  buildings ,  reveal  at  once  the  serious  evils  involved 
in  that  tax.  The  effect  on  jarice  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  commodity.  Capital,  of  course,  seeks  to 
evade  the  impost  by  migrating  to  other  industries  or  places. 
Site-owners,  in  general,  pay  a  little  ;  for  a  check  to  building  prob¬ 
ably  means  a  lowered  demand  for  sites.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
tax  is  likely  to  appear  in  a  rise  of  price  to  occupiers.^  It  is  in 
the  indirect  effects  of  this  rise  of  price  that  the  evils  in  question 
reside.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  house- 
accommodation  is  a  commodity  upon  the  consumption  of  which 
a  rise  of  price  has  a  large  effect.  As  Professor  Marshall  has 
observed  : — “  When  the  condition  of  society  is  healthy,  there  seems 
always  to  be  an  elastic  demand  for  house-room  on  account  of 
both  the  real  conveniences  and  the  social  distinction  which  it 
affords.”'  Consequently,  the  loss  of  satisfaction  due  to  a  tax 
upon  the  consumption  of  this  commodity  is  likely  to  be  large. 
In  the  second  place ,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  house-accom¬ 
modation  enjoyed  has  a  most  important  relation  to  physical  and 
moral  health.  A  defect  of  quantity  means  too  many  persons  per 
room;  of  quality,  badly-built,  perhaps  insanitary,  rooms.  In 
both  cases  the  result  is  dirt,  untidiness,  and  a  general  lowering  of 
the  moral  tone — evils  not  always  confined  to  the  persons  primarily 
involved,  but  sometimes  contagious  to  neighbouring  houses. 
Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  not  well  to  raise  money  by  taxing  build¬ 
ings— or,  at  all  events,  the  buildings  of  the  poor — provided  only 
that  a  tolerable  substitute  can  be  found.  Since  jiractical  con¬ 
siderations  require  that  local  rates  be  levied  upon  immobiUa,  the 
only  possible  substitute  is  the  taxation  of  site  values.  Is  that 
substitute  a  tolerable  one? 

A  tax  on  true  rent  differs  from  an  ordinary  tax  in  that  it  has 
no  indirect  effects.^  If  an  impost  upon  land  is  foreseen,  and  if 

(1)  The  view  that  the  incidence  of  rates  and  of  uniform  taxes  is  fundamentally 
different,  and  that  site-owners  bear  a  large  part  of  the  rates  on  rateable  value 
depends  on  the  doctrine  that  “the  tenant  has  to  bear  that  part  of  the  rates 
which  he  cannot  avoid,  go  where  he  will,  but  the  lessor  has  to  bear  the  real 
burden  of  all  rates  which  the  tenant  could  avoid  by  going  elsewhere.”  (Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  Minority  Report,  p.  156.)  This  doctrine  is 
erroneous,  for  it  ignores  the  fact  that  penalties  upon  living  in  one  district  involve 
betterment  to  site  owners  in  other  districts.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  it  is 
conceivahle  that  aggregate  rents  might  not  be  lowered  at  all — indeed,  might  be 
raised — by  rates  on  rateable  value.  {C/.  Edgeworth,  Economic  Journal,  Vol.  X., 
p.  341.) 

(2)  Principles  of  Economics,  p.  182.  “The  elasticity  of  demand  in  a  market 
is  great  or  small  according  as  the  amount  demanded  increases  much  or  little  for 
a  given  fall  in  price,  and  diminishes  much  or  little  for  a  given  rise  in  price.” 

p.  177.) 

(3)  Small  quantities  of  the  second  order  being  neglected.  (Cf.  Edgeworth, 
Economic  Journal,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  57.) 
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the  absolute  amount  of  the  impost  on  any  piece  of  land  is  to  be 
the  same  whatever  happens  to  that  piece,  what  does  in  fact 
happen  to  it  cannot  be  affected.  The  supply  of  land  for  hire,  and 
the  production  and  consumption  of  those  things  in  the  making 
of  which  land  is  used,  arc  not  altered  in  any  way.  Consequently, 
the  whole  effect  of  the  tax,  except,  of  course,  in  respect  of  the 
selling  price  of  land,  is  direct,  and  consists  in  a  transference  of 
money  from  ground-owners  or,  more  strictly,  “  ultimate  owners" 
to  the  body  w’hich  levies  the  tax.  Hence,  by  substituting  true 
rent  for  buildings  as  the  object  of  local  rates,  all  the  indirect 
evil  consequences  which  have  been  found  to  result  under  the 
present  system  would  be  done  aw'ay  with.  It  is,  therefore,  perti¬ 
nent  to  ask  how  far  the  proposed  tax  on  site  values  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  tax  on  true  rent. 

This  problem  is  complicated  in  appearance  by  the  character  oi 
the  English  leasehold  system.  In  reality,  however,  the  answer 
to  it  does  not  depend  on  the  relation  of  the  various  holders  to 
one  another.  It  depends  solely  on  how  far  the  future  value  of 
sites,  by  whomever  held,  is  expected  to  result  from  present  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital  in  them.  So  far  as  that  value  is  the  foreseen 
fruit  of  expenditure  upon  development,  in  the  shape  of  road¬ 
making,  drainage,  and  so  on,  it  is  on  a  par  with  building  value. 
The  expectation  of  imposts  upon  it  checks  investment  and  im¬ 
pedes  consumption  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  expectatiou 
of  imposts  upon  buildings.  To  transfer  a  given  aggregate  of  rates 
from  building  to  site  value  is,  therefore,  to  transfer  only  a  part 
of  that  aggregate  to  true  rents.  It  is  this  part  alone  that  avoids 
the  evils  incident  to  taxes  upon  buildings.  Consequently,  the 
advantage  to  be  secured  by  the  new  system  is  smaller  than  is 
popularly  supposed.  Nevertheless,  since  any  transfer  from  build¬ 
ing  to  site  value  involves  some  transfer  to  true  rent,  there  must 
be  some  advantage,  and  this  advantage  will  be  greater  the  greater 
the  amount  of  rates  transferred. 

So  far  the  discussion  has  been  confined  to  the  indirect  effects 
of  the  two  systems ;  and  their  direct  effect  in  taking  money  from 
one  set  of  persons  and  giving  it  to  another  set  has  been  left  out 
of  account.  That  omission  must  now  be  repaired,  for  it  is  held 
by  many  that  under  this  head  the  proposed  system  involves  a 
serious  evil.  Like  the  existing  system,  of  course,  it  will  collect 
a  given  sum  from  private  persons  for  the  use  of  local  authorities. 
The  charge  against  it  is  that  it  arbitrarily  selects  for  taxation  the 
particular  class  of  persons  who  happen  to  own  ground  rents.  On 
the  present  plan  that  class  bears  a  part  of  the  burden ;  under 
the  proposed  plan  an  additional  part  would  be  unjustly  forcec 
upon  it. 
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The  popular  demurrers  to  this  line  of  reasoning  are  readily  over¬ 
come.  If  it  is  suggested  that  landlords  ought  to  be  taxed  because 
they  are  wealthy,  it  can  be  replied,  first,  that  many  ground  rents 
are  owned  by  poor  men’s  insurance  companies,  and,  secondly, 
that  injustice  does  not  cease  to  be  injustice  when  perpetrated  upon 
the  well-to-do.  If,  again,  it  is  urged  that  site-owners  have  long 
enjoyed  an  “unearned  increment,”  it  can  be  answered  that  many 
present  site-owners  bought  wdth  this  increment  in  view',  and  are 
only  earning  ordinary  interest  on  their  money ;  the  fact  that 
previous  owners  w'ere  fortunate  gives  no  ground  for  penalising 
their  successors. 

More  weight  attaches  to  the  argument  that,  in  the  special  case 
of  ground  landlords,  such  injustice  as  exists  w'ould  be  at  least 
partially  mitigated.  Some  of  the  money  raised  by  rates,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  raised  privately,  is  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  open  spaces  in  the  interior  of  towms.  All  such  ex¬ 
penditure,  so  far  as  it  limits  the  area  available  for  buildings, 
operates  as  a  direct  betterment  to  the  neighbouring  sites.  It  is 
true  that  those  who  have  purchased  urban  land  recently  may 
have  partially  discounted  this  betterment  in  their  purchase  price  ; 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  have  discounted  it  entirely ;  while 
those  ultimate  owners  who  are  not  recent  purchasers  will  not 
have  discounted  it  at  all.  Consequently,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  special  burden ,  w'hich  the  new  system  would  impose  upon  site- 
owners,  will  be  partially  off-set  by  a  special  increment  in  no  way 
due  to  their  own  effort  or  expenditure.  Against  this  plea,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  urged  that  urban  landlords  are  not  the  only  class 
who  reap  unearned  increment  from  the  expenditure  of  public  or 
private  moneys,  and  that  no  proof  has  yet  been  advanced  to  show 
that  they  are  the  most  important  class. 

To  defend  the  proposed  system  we  are  thus  forced  back  upon 
more  general  considerations.  These,  however,  appear  to  be 
adequate.  The  charge  against  the  plan  is,  as  has  been  seen, 
founded  on  a  plea  for  justice.  The  answer  is  that  justice  in  these 
matters  is  an  unattainable  ideal.  All  taxes  are  unjust — all  taxes, 
that  is  to  say,  strike  one  group  of  people  more  severely  than 
another  group.  Consequently,  inequity  in  incidence,  unless  it 
is  very  large  and  patent,  cannot  w'arrant  the  rejection  of  any 
suggested  tax.  Slight  injustice,  existing  everywhere,  cannot  be 
appealed  to  anywhere.  Arguments  founded  upon  it,  since  they 
would  condemn  all  taxes,  cannot  be  used  to  condemn  any  tax. 
Hence  the  appeal  to  equity  as  an  argument  against  rating  site 
values  must  be  dismissed.  It  does,  indeed,  suggest  that  great 
and  sudden  changes  should  be  discouraged,  for  such  changes  might 
involve  a  measure  of  inequity  in  excess  of  that  common  to  all 
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taxation.  For  this  reason  the  new  {wlicy  should  be  introduced 
gradually,  only  a  small  part  of  the  rates  being  transferred  at 
one  time.  Against  the  policy  itself,  however,  equity  affords  no 
argument.  That  policy,  therefore,  deserves  support  as  a  means 
of  lessening  the  evils  that  flow  indirectly  from  the  present  system. 
Some  transfer  of  rates  from  building,  and,  therefore,  from  rate¬ 
able  to  site  value,  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable. 

II. 

The  Rating  of  Uncovered  Land. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposed  reform  relates  primarily  to 
uncovered  land.  We  have  seen  that  a  tax  on  site  value,  where 
site  value  means  the  value  of  sites  in  their  most  profitable  use, 
is  preferable  to  a  tax  on  rateable  value.  It  remains  to  ask  whether 
a  tax  on  site  value  interpreted  in  this  way  is  preferable  to  one 
under  which  value  means  the  value  that  land  has  in  the  use  to 
which  it  is  actually  put.  The  most  important  form  which  this 
question  assumes  in  practice  is  :  ought  uncovered  land  in  towns 
to  be  taxed  on  its  agricultural  or  on  its  building  value? 

To  tax  uncovered  land  at  its  value  in  its  actual  use  is  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  favour  of  a  use  that  yields  a  smaller  direct  money 
return  than  could  be  obtained  in  other  uses.  This  use  may  be 
chosen  either  because  people  prefer  the  amenities  of  uncovered 
land  to  a  high  rent,  or  because  they  hope  that  in  the  future  still 
more  profitable  uses  will  arise.  In  the  latter  case  they  hold  up 
land  from  the  kind  of  building  for  which  it  is  at  present  ripe,  in 
order  to  keep  it  free  for  the  more  profitable  kind  for  which  it  is 
becoming  ripe.  In  short,  they  “  hoard  ”  or  “  save  ”  land  in  the 
hope  of  earning  interest  upon  it.  These  two  uses,  the  direct  use 
of  yielding  amenities  and  the  indirect  use  of  “  appreciating,”  are 
favoured  by  the  present  rating  system  as  against  the  other  direct 
use  of  immediate  building.  This  favouritism  it  is  the  object  of 
those  who  support  the  new'  policy  to  do  away  with.  The  collection 
of  revenue,  they  argue,  by  means  of  discriminating  duties,  diverts 
consumption  from  the  channels  it  would  naturally  follow- 
channels  in  general  more  advantageous  than  any  that  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  can  choose.  On  these  lines  they  suppose  that  the 
present  rating  rule  can  be  condemned  out  of  hand. 

In  reality,  however,  the  problem  is  highly  complex.  In  the 
first  place,  the  general  presumption  referred  to  is,  so  far  as  it 
affects  taxation,  invalid.  It  holds  good,  speaking  very  broadly, 
only  against  discrimination  in  favour  of  those  uses  of  a  com¬ 
modity  or  factor  of  production  in  which  the  demand  is  excep¬ 
tionally  elastic.  ^  in  the  second  place,  hoarding  or  saving  is  a 

(1)  The  i)roof  of  this  seeming  paradox  involves  mathematical  complexities, 
which  cannot  be  developed  here. 
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use  of  a  peculiar  kind,  for  the  encouragement  of  which  a  special 
reason  exists.  Ordinary  people  discount  the  future  somew’hat 
heavily.  They  do  this,  partly  irrationally,  partly  on  account  of 
the  limited  duration  of  their  own  lives.  The  community,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  deathless  corjx)ration ,  to  whom  the  future  as  such  is  no 
whit  less  important  than  the  present.  Consequently,  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  that  individuals  should  hold  back  from 
immediate  consumption  a  greater  proportion  of  their  resources 
than,  without  artificial  encouragement,  they  would  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  hold  back.  Here  then  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  dis¬ 
crimination  on  behalf  of  saving — a  presumption  recognised  in  the 
view  that  to  change  the  income  tax  to  an  expenditure  tax  would, 
if  practicable,  be  wise. 

For  these  reasons  the  present  rating  rule  in  regard  to  uncovered 
land  cannot  be  condemned  on  merely  general  grounds.  On  the 
contrary,  special  justification  is  required  for  the  view  that  a 
policy,  admittedly  good  in  regard  to  ordinary  saving,  is  bad  when 
the  thing  saved  happens  to  be  land.  Before  inquiring  directly 
whether  such  special  justification  exists,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
clear  the  ground  of  tw’o  plausible,  but  seemingly  eiToneous, 
arguments. 

The  first  of  these  has  been  advanced  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Lawrence 
in  the  Independent  Revieu)}  The  kernel  of  it  is  that  land-hoard¬ 
ing  ought  not  to  be  favoured  because  other  kinds  of  hoarding,  at 
least  equally  meritorious,  are  not  favoured.  Since,  the  argument 
runs,  a  business  man  who  saves  .-£50  for  investment  in  his  business 
is  taxed  on  that  £50,  therefore  a  landlord  who  saves  T50  in  appre¬ 
ciated  land  cannot  fairly  be  left  exempt.  To  reason  in  this  way 
is,  however,  unduly  to  stress  the  priniciple  of  equity.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  discriminate  in  favour  of  all  hoarding,  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  this  policy  in  some  cases  is  not  a  valid  reason  against 
its  adoption  in  others.  An  adaptation  of  Mill’s  famous  sentence 
would  be  relevant  :  “  The  difficulty  of  doing  good  all  round  is  no 
reason  against  doing  as  much  good  as  we  can.” 

The  second  argument  is  more  subtle.  It  rests  upon  the  pro¬ 
position  that  land,  unlike  other  capital  goods,  cannot  be  increased 
in  amount.  If  eggs  are  hoarded  in  the  summer  there  are  more 
eggs  in  winter  than  there  would  otherwise  be  ;  if  land  is  hoarded , 
however^  the  quantity  of  land  is  not  affected  at  all.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  may  be  urged,  the  good  result  to  which  hoarding  in 
general  conduces  cannot  be  brought  about  when  the  hoarded 
object  is  land. 

This  reasoning  rests,  however,  upon  a  confusion  between  form 
and  matter.  If  by  eggs  is  meant  the  physical  substance  of  eggs, 

(1)  Independent  Itciiew,  September,  1905,  p.  35. 
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and  by  land  the  physical  substance  of  land,  then  hoarding  cannot 
affect  the  quantity  in  either  case.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
mean,  in  the  first  case,  physical  substance  in  the  form  of  eggs, 
and,  in  the  second  case,  physical  substance  in  the  form  of  land 
available  for  the  ereetion  of  buildings  icithout  the  sacrifice  and 
expense  involved  in  scrapping  existing  buildings,  hoarding  can 
affect  the  quantity  in  both  cases.  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  just 
cited  is  that  it  selects  the  first  meaning  when  discussing  land  and 
the  second  when  discussing  eggs.  It  is  clear  that  the  second 
ought  to  be  employed  in  both  cases.  When  this  is  done  the 
alleged  distinction,  and  with  it  the  argument  founded  upon  it, 
disappears. 

The  ground  thus  cleared,  I  pass  to  considerations  more  truly 
germane  to  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  the  actual  character 
of  the  gain  in  respect  of  saving  should  be  noted.  To  hold  back 
land  from  building  is  essentially  to  invest  money  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  future  expense  in  scrapping  existing  buildings  before 
more  lucrative  kinds  can  be  put  up.  Discrimination  causes  some 
addition  to  the  capital  devoted  to  this  object  and,  incidentally,  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  capital  in  existence.  It  is  from  this 
latter  effect  that  whatever  benefit  there  is  may  be  expected  to 
arise.  The  effect  is  plainly  small.  The  benefit  is,  therefore,  likely 
to  be  small  also. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  well-known 
argument  about  open  spaces  in  the  centre  of  towns.  The  fact 
that  the  present  rule  discriminates  in  favour  of  such  spaces  tends 
more  than  the  proposed  rule  would  do  towards  their  preserva¬ 
tion.  Here,  therefore,  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
the  existing  rule;  for,  undoubtedly,  such  spaces,  even  when  the 
public  has  no  access  to  them,  do  something  to  promote  the  health 
of  towns. 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  is,  however,  greatly 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  intelligent  supporters  of  the  new 
rating  policy  propose  to  combine  with  it  special  regulations  on 
this  subject.  The  minority  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Taxation 
observe  :  ‘  ‘  The  rating  of  vacant  land  ought  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  liberal  and  far-sighted  policy  in  the  direction  of  acquiring 
parks  and  gardens  for  public  use.”  ^  Consequently,  the  injury 
that  theii’  policy,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  involve  under  this 
head  is  exceedingly  small.  The  whole  case  against  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  strong. 

On  the  other  side  is  to  be  set  the  broad  fact,  already  insisted 
upon,  that  house-accommodation  is  intimately  connected  with 
physical  and  moral  w- ell-being ,  and  that  to  discriminate  in  favour 

(1)  Report,  p.  174. 
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of  uncovered  land  is  pro  tanto  to  discourage  immediate  building. 
The  discouragement  is  not,  indeed,  cumulative  or  progressive. 

It  does  not  affect  the  rate  at  which  towns  grow.  What  it  does 
is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  accommodation  available  at  any  time 
to  what,  but  for  the  discrimination,  it  w'ould  have  been  a  little 
earlier.  To  remove  it  would  give  building  enterprise  a  jolt  for¬ 
ward.  It  veould  cause  toyvns  ten  (or  any  other  number  of)  years 
hence  to  be  wdiat,  under  the  present  system,  they  would  have 
been  ten  years  and  (say)  six  months  hence.  The  main  reason 
for  the  new-  policy  is  the  slight  check  to  over-crowding  which  this 
jolt  to  building  would  involve. 

To  balance  this  advantage  against  the  competing  small  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  other  side  is  not  a  task  that  can  be  carried  out  with 
any  exactitude.  Economic  science  is  not  as  yet  complete  enough 
to  give  much  guidance  in  quantitative  analysis.  Consequently, 
judgments  on  such  matters  are  in  a  great  measure  guess-w'ork. 
Personally  I  am  inclined  to  attach  more  importance  to  a  slight 
diminution  of  over-crow-ding  thai\  to  a  slight  increase  in  the 
country’s  capital.  No  rigid  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  pre¬ 
dilection  is  possible.  Nevertheless,  I  fancy  that  it  would  be 
generally  shared. 

III. 

Conclusion. 

Thus,  both  the  questions  proposed  for  solution  have  been 
answered  in  the  same  sense.  From  the  conclusions  reached  it 
follows,  first,  that  some  transference  of  rates  from  rateable  to  site 
value  is  desirable,  and,  secondly,  that  uncovered  land  should  be 
taxed  at  the  value  it  would  have  in  its  most  profitable  use.  These 
two  propositions  are  the  keynotes  of  the  new  rating  policy.  Uix)n 
the  detailed  application  of  that  policy  I  have  not  ventured  an 
opinion.  From  the  view^  of  many  of  its  advocates,  that  the 
benefits  to  be  expected  from  it  are  large ,  I  have  already  indicated 
dissent.  I  hold,  how^ever,  that  as  compared  with  the  present 
rating  system  it  would  yield  some  benefit.  There  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  other  schemes  that  would  yield  a  greater  benefit. 
But,  if  choice  must  be  made  betw'een  the  present  system  and 
some  plan  on  the  lines  sketched  in  Lord  Balfour’s  Minority 
Report,  I  should  class  myself,  though  with  but  little  enthusiasm, 
among  the  advpcates  of  the  policy  there  recommended. 

A.  C.  PiGOu. 
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Little  more  than  a  score  of  years  have  passed  since  Gottlieb 
Daimler,  then  a  director  of  the  Otto  gas  engine  works,  invented  the 
first  engine  worked  by  explosions  of  gas.  It  was  an  engine  worked 
at  such  unheard-of  speed — we  arc  going  back  to  that  time  in  using 
the  epithet— that  the  heat  generated  in  the  working  was  sufficient 
to  ignite  the  subsequent  charges  of  gas,  once  the  engine  had  been 
set  running.  In  1886  he  mounted  this  engine  on  a  bicycle,  sus¬ 
pending  it  vertically  between  the  front  and  the  rear  wheels,  and 
making  it  drive  the  rear  wheel  by  a  belt.  In  this  primitive  motor¬ 
cycle,  for  such  it  now  appears  to  us,  was  embodied  the  first  real 
germ  of  the  petrol-driven  car  of  to-day,  for  Daimler  has  had 
many  more  followers  than  Benz,  although  the  name  of  Benz 
is  again  coming  into  prominence.  True  it  is  that  in  the  literature 
of  automobilism  are  found  essays,  more  or  less  learned,  on  the 
early  struggles  for  what  is  known  in  automobilese  as  “  auto¬ 
locomotion.”  Reference  is  made  to  Simon  Stevin’s  wind-carriage 
of  1600,  which  w’as  simply  a  square-rigged  sailing  boat  on  wheels, 
probably  because  it  is  noticed  in  Tristravi  Shandy,  and  a  quaint 
woodcut  of  it  can  be  taken  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  mechanical  chair,  propelled  by  a  handle  operated  by  the 
occupant,  and  the  early  steam  vehicles  are  pressed  into  service. 
But  these  references  are  merely  in  the  nature  of  literary  artifice, 
their  connection  with  the  true  subject  is  verbal  only ;  and  those 
who  use  the  literary  artifice  know  perfectly  well  that  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  explosion  or  internal-combustion  engine,  and  that  only, 
rendered  possible  the  existence  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
motor-cars  as  we  know  them  to-day.  The  minority  consists  of 
steam -cars,  of  which  a  few,  notably  the  White  steam-cars  of 
American  make,  may  fairly  be  said  to  rival  and  in  some  respects 
to  excel,  the  best  petrol-driven  cars  in  speed  and  comfort.  Still, 
the  output  of  these  cars,  and  of  the  small  remaining  number  of 
steam-cars  which  have  their  supporters  is,  although  considerable, 
so  little  by  comparison  with  that  of  petrol  cars,  that  a  motor-car 
means  a  petrol-driven  car  to  ninety  motorists  out  of  a  hundred. 

Germany  produced  the  original  idea.  It  was  soon  taken  up 
seriously  in  France  by  the  firms  of  Panhard  et  Levassor,  by  the 
Comte  de  Dion,  and  by  M.  Peugeot.  Mr.  Martini,  the  inventor 
of  part  of  our  last  service  rifle  but  one,  worked  upon  it  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Holland  took  to  producing  motor-cars.  Italian  craftsmen, 
true  successors  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  so  far  as  mere  handiwork 
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was  concerned,  were  not  slow  to  follow  suit.  None  of  them  pro¬ 
duced  better  cars  than,  or  perhaps  cars  so  good  as,  the  German 
Mercedes.  America  and  Great  Britain  only  were  left  behind  ; 
America  perhaps  because  her  roads  were  not,  and  are  not,  fit 
to  drive  u^wn  except  in  the  vicinity  of  great  cities ;  Great  Britain 
because  her  manufacturers  were  hampered  by  legal  obstacles. 
Not  until  the  Light  Locomotives  Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry 
Chaplin,  came  into  operation  on  November  14th,  1896,  did  it 
become  legal  for  motor-cars  to  be  driven  at  a  reasonable  pace 
on  British  roads.  Before  that  they  were  traction  engines  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  Hence  comes  it  that  in  the  matter  of  experience 
Continental  manufacturers  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  starting 
ahead  of  British  makers  by  half  the  life  of  the  motor-car  as  we 
now  know’  it.  British  manufacturers  were,  in  fact,  the  victims 
of  a  cruel  handicap,  and  the  measure  of  success  which  they  have 
obtained  in  their  struggle  to  make  up  for  time  lost  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  is  vastly  to  their  credit. 

What  has  been  the  development  in  the  use  of  motor-cars  and 
in  their  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  since  1896?  In  June.  1904. 
the  number  of  motor-cars  registered  under  the  Alotor  Car  Act  was 
18,840,  and  that  of  motor-cycles  *2,203  ;  the  licences  to  drive  issued 
were  54,169.  Later  figures  might  easily  be  obtained,  but  then* 
is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  in  the  use  of  motor-cars  during 
the  past  two  years  has  been  very  large,  and  it  is  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  of  us,  whether  car-owmers  or  no,  that  our  friends 
and  acquaintances  have  taken  to  the  motor-car  in  great  numbers. 
The  same  period  has  seen  the  advent  of  the  motor-omnibus, 
Monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  against  wdiich  quiet- 
loving  folk  raise  loud  complaint,  not  without  justification,  for  it 
is  patent  that  many  of  these  vehicles,  as  now’  running  in  the 
streets  of  London,  are  ill-designed,  ill-constructed,  inadequately 
overhauled,  driven  without  skill  and  without  consideration  for 
the  public.  Alotor-lorries,  light  delivery  vans.  Post  Office  motor- 
vans,  railway  motor  services  in  outlying  districts,  are  but  a  part 
of  the  movement.  The  development  in  the  use  of  motor-cars  has 
been,  in  a  word,  immense ;  and  the  money  which  changes  hands 
over  them  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  in  a  year  is  certainly 
very  large.  It  is,  indeed,  far  easier  to  believe  this  obvious  pro¬ 
position  in  general  terms  than  to  discover  whence  all  this  money 
comes,  or  from  what  channels  it  is  diverted ;  for  it  is  matter  of 
common  observation  that  among  the  owmers  of  expensive  motor¬ 
cars  are  many  persons  w^hose  reputed  means  are  not  equal  to  the 
expenditure  which  they  must  have  incurred.  How  much  of  the 
money  spent  goes  into  foreign  pockets  it  is  not  possible  to  say, 
but  the  proportion  is  certainly  large.  Yet  the  British  industry  is 
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advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  Mr.  Worby  Beaumont,  whose 
authority  stands  very  high,  forecasted  the  British  output  between 
September,  1905,  and  September,  1906,  at  d£4,000,000.  Of  this 
some,  but  not  a  very  considerable  portion,  goes  abroad. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the 
demand  for  motor-cars  is  to  be  seen  at  the  exhibitions.  Each 
year  sees  at  least  one  colossal  exhibition  of  cars  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  to 
say  nothing  of  provincial  exhibitions  and  of  minor,  but  in  some 
cases  still  considerable,  metropolitan  exhibitions.  No  doubt  the 
amount  of  business  transacted  at  these  shows  is  very  much  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  but  the  most  profitable 
thing  next  to  success  is  the  reputation  of  having  succeeded,  and 
the  maker  of  automobiles  who  pretends  to  lament,  as  some 
lamented  ostentatiously  at  Olympia  twice  last  year,  that  he  is 
weary  of  writing  out  receipts,  need  not  be  believed  implicitly. 
The  Honourable  Arthur  Stanley,  chairman  of  the  Automobile 
Club,  was  probably  speaking  ironically  when,  in  a  speech  made 
shortly  after  the  triumphant  success  of  the  second  Olympia  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1905,  he  protested  that  manufacturers  could  have  no 
adequate  motive  for  exaggerating  their  prosperity.  Still,  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  vast  sums  of  money  change  hands  during  these 
exhibitions,  and  the  volume  of  business  is  the  more  astonishing 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  for  the  purchaser,  the  transaction  is 
a  degree  more  severe  than  one  in  ready  money.  With  all  the 
principal  firms  in  the  trade  it  is  a  rule  to  require  a  deposit  of  one- 
third  of  the  purchase-money  with  the  order,  and  the  purchaser 
has  frequently  to  wait  long  for  delivery.  At  all  these  exhibitions 
foreign  as  w’ell  as  British  cars  are  shown,  and  at  the  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  Grand  Palais  a  few  British  cars  are  shown.  Thus, 
wdiile  the  volume  of  business  done  is  clearly  large ,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  of  it  goes  to  profit  the  foreigner,  or  w’hat  the 
proportion  may  be  between  foreign  and  ‘  ‘  all-British  ’  ’  cars  owned 
m  the  United  Kingdom.  Both  the  annual  exhibition  at  Olympia 
and  that  in  the  Grand  Palais  are  “international,”  not  merely 
in  a  Board  of  Trade  sense,  and,  to  judge  by  results,  we  treat Prench 
exhibitors  more  fairly  than  they  treat  English  exhibitors.  But 
the  matter  is  one  on  which  it  would  be  easy  to  plume  ourselves 
too  much.  The  Automobile  Club  of  France,  like  the  Society  of 
Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  allots  space  by  process  of 
graduated  and  preferential  ballot,  the  first  and  best  chances  being 
given  to  the  oldest  exhibitors  in  Paris  or  in  London,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  Society  includes  many  dealers  in  foreign  cars,  and 
there  are  few'  firms  which  can  claim  to  have  exhibited  British  cars 
frequently  in  Paris.  Hence  it  comes  that  the  application  of  a 
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similar  principle  produces  a  more  international  result  in  London 
than  in  Paris. 

Everybody  who  is  keenly  interested  in  the  movement  attends 
the  Olympia  Show  and  makes  a  ixiint  of  visiting  the  Grand 
Palais  every  year.  The  impression  left  on  a  dispassionate  mind 
by  a  series  of  such  experiences  is  that  British  manufacturers  have 
made  wonderful  strides  towards  overtaking  their  foreign  rivals. 
How  they  were  handicapj^ied  in  point  of  time  has  been  explained ; 
but  they  labour  under  another  disadvantage.  Trade  unionism 
is  not  so  strong  on  the  Continent  as  it  is  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land;  two  years  ago  the  mechanics  in  the  Darracq  works  at 
Suresnes,  fully  as  competent  as  any  British  workers  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  received  a  shilling  a  day  less,  and  worked  an  hour  a  day 
more,  than  their  contemporaries  in  England;  and  the  French 
strike  of  1906,  for  an  English  day  and  English  pay,  was  not 
entirely  successful.  So  those  who,  cceteris  paribus,  would  rather 
buy  at  home  than  abroad,  have  a  jiecuniary  inducement  to  buy 
abroad.  They  know  that  Great  Britain  produces  many  machines 
equal  in  point  of  quality  to  any  which  are  made  abroad,  except 
tbe  Renault  and  the  Mercedes ;  but  they  find  that  the  foreigner 
can  give  better  value  for  money  because  his  labour  bill  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  English  maker.  One  other  obstacle  has  been 
overcome.  Time  was,  and  not  long  ago  either,  when  foreign 
makers  could  obtain  from  Sheffield ,  because  they  gave  large  orders , 
steel  of  better  quality  than  Sheffield  found  it  worth  while  to  siqiply 
to  British  makers  in  small  quantities.  When  it  is  remembered 
that,  by  reason  of  the  tremendous  shocks  and  strains  to  which 
motor-car  machinery  is  liable,  excellence  of  material  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  the  grave  character  of  this  obstacle  becomes 
manifest.  Happily  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  has  now 
caused  the  obstacle  to  disappear.  British  manufacturers,  or  some 
of  them,  can  now  afford  to  give  orders  equal  to  those  sent  out 
by  any  manufacturers  in  the  world,  and  to  insist  uiion  all  the 
jwrfection  attainable  in  a  material  so  uncertain  as  steel.  The  best 
of  them  submit  all  steel  that  they  buy  to  elaborate  chemical  and 
mechanical  tests.  They  remain  no  less  and  no  more  liable  than 
their  foreign  competitors  to  find  their  most  diligent  care  neutralised 
by  one  of  those  mysterious  flaws  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  metal.  The  “  anarchy  of  steel,”  to  use  Mr.  Buskin’s  phrase, 
defeats  them  now  and  again.  As,  sometimes,  it  causes  a  huge 
bridge  to  collapse  unexpectedly,  so,  at  odd  moments  which  cannot 
be  foretold,  it  causes  a  crank-shaft  to  break  or  the  whole  engine  of 
a  car  to  be  ”  out  of  tune  ”  and,  as  it  were,  weary,  for  a  brief 
space,  and  then  to  recover  itself. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  invested  in  the  motor-manu- 
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factnring  industry  of  late,  and  the  investors,  for  the  most  part, 
may  be  presumed  to  know  very  little  of  the  business.  Huge 
works,  covering  many  acres  of  ground ,  have  been  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  of  these  the  Daimler  Works  at  Coventry 
and  the  Argyll  Works  at  Alexandria  (which,  by  the  way,  is  in 
Scotland)  are  representative  examples.  Are  the  investors  on  safe 
ground?  The  question  implies  a  doubt,  but  not  a  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  any  of  the  existing  firms.  The  motor  industry  has 
survived  the  mania  to  which  all  new  industries  are  subject,  and 
many  fingers  have  been  burned  through  handling  enterprises  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure  in  any  event.  Still,  the  doubt  remains,  and 
the  need  for  caution  is  urged  for  a  dee^x?!’  and  more  distant 
reason.  The  motor  trade  is  only  twenty  years  old  anywhere, 
only  ten  years  old  in  England.  The  manufacture  of  motors  im¬ 
proves,  in  matters  of  detail,  every  year;  but  the  improvement  is 
in  matters  of  detail  only.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  and  to 
lament,  a  tendency  to  rest  assured  that  so  far  as  fundamentals  are 
concerned,  in  relation  to  the  “  idea  of  the  motor-car,  as  Plato 
would  have  said,  finality  has  been  reached.  Equally  impossible 
is  it  not  to  conclude  that,  humanly  speaking,  it  is  in  the  last 
degree  improbable  that  such  finality  has  been  attained  in  so  very 
brief  a  period  of  time.  The  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the 
notorious  fact  that,  in  England  at  any  rate,  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  are  persons  who,  having  enjoyed  little  or 
no  training  as  mechanical  engineers,  drifted  into  the  motor-trade 
from  the  bicycle  trade.  In  some  measure  the  conclusion  is 
weakened  by  the  knowledge  that  some  of  the  Continental  manu¬ 
facturers,  M.  A.  Darracq  and  AI.  iMartini,  for  example,  were 
brilliant  men  and  engineers  of  experience  before  motor-cars  were 
heard  of  among  men,  and  that  they  and  their  like  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  the  prospect  of  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  essential  principles  of  the  car  before  our  eyes. 
It  is  also  weakened  a  little  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  genuinely 
great  engineering  houses  of  Great  Britain  have  devoted  serious 
attention  to  motor-cars  of  late,  and  that  there  is  still  no  obvious 
sign  of  a  complete  metamorphosis  of  the  motor-car.  Still,  to 
assume  that  perfection  has  been  reached,  apart  from  matters  of 
detail,  in  a  score  of  years,  is  to  ignore  all  the  lessons  of  history. 
Moreover,  signs  of  a  possible  metamorphosis  in  the  near  future 
are  not  entirely  wanting.  Electric  power,  where  it  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  reasonable  economy,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that 
developed  by  an  internal-combustion  engine.  It  is  less  vibrant, 
it  facilitates  starting,  it  needs  no  change-speed  gear,  with  its  re¬ 
sultant  shocks  and  wear  and  tear  of  tyres.  To  its  general  adoption 
nothing  is  needed  but  that  improvement  in  accumulators  which 
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some  claim  to  have  secured  already.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  idea  embodied  in  the  Krieger  system,  which  is  actually  at 
work,  that  a  car  may  be  driven  by  electricity,  generated  by  a 
separate  engine  on  the  car,  may  be  simplified  and  worked 
■conomically.  If  that  time  comes  the  petrol-driven  car  will  become 
iS  obsolete  as  the  packhorse.  Therefore,  caution  is  enjoined  to 
those  who  have  not  time  to  watch  the  advance  of  science,  so  that 
they  may  escape  at  the  right  time. 

This  warning,  necessary  as  it  is  deemed  to  be,  has  been  thrown 
out  only  by  way  of  parenthesis.  The  first  essential  fact  for  the 
present  purpose  is  that  the  motor  trade  is  a  great  and  growing 
national  possession;  and  the  next,  and  equally  essential,  fact  is 
that  the  motor-car  has  entered  into,  and  become  a  part  of,  our 
national  life.  Go  where  you  will  in  the  country,  and  you  will 
find  that  there  are  country  gentlemen  who,  except  for  hunting 
and  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  have  given  up  “our  friend 
the  horse  ”  for  the  motor-car,  and  that,  sentiment  apart,  they  do 
not  regret  the  change.  Distance  is  nothing  to  them.  Friends 
forty  or  fifty  miles  olf  can  be  called  upon  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
or  even  of  a  long  afternoon  ;  the  car  can  be  left  at  the  hall 
door  or  in  the  stable-yard,  without  attention,  until  it  is  needed 
again;  it  can  stand  in  the  cold,  or  in  the  sun,  with  impunity;  it 
does  away  with  the  terror  of  cross-country  journeys  by  rail.  It 
is,  apparently,  of  the  utmost  service  to  our  general  officers,  who 
accomplish  all  kinds  of  phantom  manoeuvres  by  its  aid,  to  their 
own  mighty  satisfaction  and  to  the  mystification  of  the  public ; 
it  almost  enabled  one  such,  a  year  or  more  ago,  to  discovei'  his 
own  Army  Corps.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  non-existence  of  the 
Army  Corps  in  flesh,  blood,  and  khaki  ju’evented  the  general 
from  discovering  it;  and  he  enjoyed  the  ride,  at  the  expense  of 
a  grateful  country,  amazingly.  Less  questionable,  perhaps,  is 
the  value  of  the  motor-car  to  the  medical  man,  both  in  town 
and  in  the  country.  No  carriage-drawing  horse  has  a  less  envi¬ 
able  existence  than  that  of  the  town  doctor,  who  must  be  about 
in  all  weathers  and  at  all  seasons,  attending  patients  who  may 
be  better  or  may  be  worse,  uncertain  until  he  has  entered  the 
sick-room  how  long  his  visit  must  last.  Of  a  country  practitioner 
the  experiences  were  narrated  not  long  ago  in  the  Times.  A 
motor-car  cost  him,  including  depreciation,  about  T30()  a  year. 
It  did  the  work  of  six  horses,  and  it  enabled  him  to  do  more  work 
than  he  could  have  done  with  sixty  horses.  With  it  he  could, 
and  did,  travel  some  10,000  miles  in  each  year,  and  he  could 
arrange  his  appointments  on  the  foundation  of  confidence  that 
he  could  travel  from  one  to  another  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles 
to  the  hour.  This,  of  course,  would  be  impossible  of  achie  vement 
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by  multiplication  of  horses :  it  is  the  perfectly  simple  result  from 
multiplication  of  horse-power.  Many  more  illustrations  might 
easily  be  given,  hut  they  are  not  necessary,  since  they  will  suggest 
themselves  readily. 

We  have  disposed  of  one  side  of  the  question.  Motor-cars  will 
unquestionably  grow  more  and  more  in  the  land,  not  less  and 
less.  How  are  they  to  he  treated  by  the  law  and  by  the  public, 
which,  in  the  long  run.  makes  the  law?  Owners  of  motor-cars 
will,  unless  the  foundations  of  society  be  changed,  always  be  in 
a  minority  ;  that  is  to  say ,  although  cars  will  become  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  they  are,  the  multitude  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
buy  or  to  hire  them,  and  foot  passengers  wilt  outnumber  them 
as  they  have  always  outnumbered  “  carriage-folk.”  How,  it  is 
repeated,  shall  they  be  treated?  There  is,  perhaps,  no  social 
problem  of  modern  times  iqion  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  look 
with  that  detached  and  impartial  mind  wdiich  is  essential  to  just 
judgment;  but  happy  chance,  I  venture  to  think,  has  placed  me 
in  a  {xjsition  of  exceptional  advantage  in  this  respect.  I  live  in 
a  part  of  rural  England  that  is  much  haunted  by  motors;  there 
are  six,  at  least,  in  the  nearest  village,  and  a  great  trunk  road 
runs  close  to  my  house.  I  have  suffered  most  of  the  experiences 
that  go  to  the  making  of  a  confirmed  anti-motorist,  and  I  am 
by  no  means  anxious  to  suffer  the  rest  of  them.  That  is  to  say, 
motors  have  made  my  horse  run  awmy,  and  have  left  me  tem¬ 
porarily  blind  and  a  pillar  of  dust  on  the  road  many  a  time ;  but 
they  have  not  yet  killed  me,  nor  any  of  my  family,  nor  of  my  dogs. 
That  is  one  side  of  my  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  without 
owning  a  car,  I  have  taken  some  of  the  most  delightful  drives, 
long  and  short,  in  small  cars  and  in  great,  that  it  could  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  desire,  and  I  know  from  experience  that 
travelling  in  a  motor-car,  apart  from  the  rapid  impressions  which 
it  conveys  of  “  this  amazing  England,”  to  quote  Mr.  Kipling, 
is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  undiluted  of  human  pleasures.  The 
giant  engine-power,  enclosed  within  so  ridiculously  small  a  space, 
hums  wdth  infectious  melody ;  the  air  seems  to  wash  the  face 
that  is  driven  through  it,  as  if  it  were  some  cool  and  exhilarating 
liquid;  the  brain,  compelled  to  register  observations  quickly, 
works  w’ith  abnormal  brightness  and  rapidity.  Of  the  car,  far 
more  than  of  old  Flaccus’s  racing  chariot,  is  it  true  that  terrarum 
dominos  erehit  ad  Deos. 

So  riding  I  have  learned  certain  facts  which  those  who  have 
not  used  the  motor-car  extensively  are  naturally  slow  to  realise. 
The  first,  of  course,  is  that  a  generation  of  horses  is  growing  up 
which  is  not  more  alarmed  by  motors  than  by  any  ordinary  object 
of  the  road.  Indeed,  I  acquired  a  pony  recentlv  who,  having  been 
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reared  in  the  New  Forest,  shied  far  worse  at  houses  and  at 
^ratings,  which  last  most  horses  dislike,  than  at  motor-cars.  So 
much,  perhaps,  is  beginning  to  be  understood;  but  the  next  and 
the  paramount  virtue  of  a  motor-car,  its  absolute  obedience  to 
control,  is  not  so  easily  believed.  My  first  lesson  was  gained 
when  Mr.  S.  F.  Edge,  a  renowned  expert,  was  driving  me  down 
Chislehurst  Hill  at  a  pace,  moderate  for  a  motor-car,  which  would 
have  been  frightful  for  a  dog-cart.  Less  than  six  yards  in  front 
of  us  a  foolish  child,  playing  perhaps  at  the  suicidal  game,  “  Who 
will  cross  last?”  darted  out  into  the  road  and,  terror-stricken  no 
doubt,  stood  full  in  the  way.  If  we  had  been  in  a  horse-drawn 
vehicle,  going  ever  so  slowly,  the  child  must  inevitably  have  been 
knocked  down,  perhaps  killed.  As  it  was,  without  saying  a  word, 
instinctively  as  it  seemed,  Mr.  Edge  stopped  the  car,  and,  before 
there  was  time  to  think,  we  were  backing  up  the  hill.  There 
have  been  many  illustrations  since,  but  none  so  forcible  as  this. 
“Controllability,”  to  coin  a  word,  has  its  dangers,  however,  or 
rather  its  temptations,  especially  for  the  young  driver.  H(’ 
learns  that  the  machine  can  be  steered  to  a  nicety  by  a  touch  of 
the  wheel :  he  knows  that  he  can  bring  it  to  a  standstill  within 
a  marvellously  short  distance;  and  that  is  well,  but  there  is  a 
corollary  evil.  He  foi-gets  that  the  drivers  of  vehicles  which 
he  passes  or  meets,  and  even  pedestrians,  are  not  always  to  be 
implicitly  trusted  to  do,  or  to  be  able  to  do,  exactly  the  right 
thing.  So,  confident,  and  justly  confident,  in  the  scientific  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  own  machine  and  in  the  skill  of  his  own  hand,  he 
leaves  so  little  space  to  spare  that  the  slightest  error  on  the  part 
of  the  other  person  must  lead  to  an  accidemt ;  and  an  accident  in 
which  a  vehicle  weighing  a  ton  more  or  less  and  going  at  a  fast 
pace  is  involved  is  likely  to  be  of  a  very  serious  character. 

Generally,  the  effect  of  experience  as  a  passenger  in  motor¬ 
cars  is  to  render  him  who  has  enjoyed  it  less  anxious  than  before 
when,  in  the  character  of  pedestrian  or  of  bicyclist,  he  secs  the 
approaching  motor-car,  or  hears  the  warning  blast  of  its  horn 
from  behind.  He  proceeds  with  well-grounded  confidence  that 
so  long  as,  if  a  cyclist,  he  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  he  is 
perfectly  safe,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  annoyance  of  dust  or 
from  the  fear  of  skidding,  if  the  sides  of  the  road  be  greasy.  No 
longer,  as  was  my  custom — and  it  is  a  practice  intensely  ex¬ 
asperating  to  motorists — docs  he  dismount  and  take  refuge  in 
the  ditch  or  on  the  footpath.  Nay,  more,  if  the  sides  of  the  road 
be  really  greasy  and  dangerous,  he  will  adhere  boldly  to  the  side 
of  the  safe  crown  of  it,  leaving  the  motorist  room  to  pass  him 
slowly  and  securely  on  the  outer  and  more  uncertain  surface. 

This  confidence  is  born  from  repeated  observation  of  the  anxious 
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consideration  which  all  good  motorists,  who  are  distinctly  in  the 
majority,  show  for  other  users  of  the  King’s  highway.  In  dis¬ 
cussion  with  their  comrades,  and  in  their  purely  automobile 
papers,  they  may,  and  most  unwisely  they  do,  talk  a  vast  amount 
of  heartless  nonsense,  rejoicing  in  cynical  paradox  infuriating  to 
the  ordinary  citizen.  I  have  heard  an  estimable  motorist  declare, 
with  an  appearance  of  solemnity,  that  the  worst  obstacle  he  and 
his  fellows  had  to  encounter  w’as  the  pedestrian ;  yet  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  certain  that  this  amiable  gentleman  would  stop  his  car  on 
a  lonely  road  to  save  a  worthless  dog  from  committing  suicide,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  dog,  not  for  that  of  the  car.  I  have  sat 
for  some  thousands  of  miles  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  ISIan,  side  by  side  with  good  drivers,  noting 
their  conduct  with  care  and  with  satisfaction.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  and  without  exception,  they  exceed  the  legal  limit,  taking 
the  risk  of  police  in  ambush,  when  such  excess  is  in  other  respects 
absolutely  safe;  when,  for  example,  as  happens  often  among  the 
high  Cotswolds,  oh  the  Bath  Road,  or  on  the  Holyhead  Eoad, 
the  deserted  road  presents  itself  clearly  to  the  eye  for  a  couple 
of  miles  ahead,  and  no  side-road  debouches  into  it.  At  corners 
and  in  passing  through  villages  or  hamlets,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  care  is  meticulous.  They  are  always  watching  the  road  as 
far  ahead  as  its  direction  permits,  and  if  any  other  vehicle  is  seen 
approaching  they  study  the  demeanour  of  horse  and  driver,  so  that 
if  either  shows  signs  of  nervousness  they  may  slow  down  in  due 
time.  They  have  learned,  too,  that  when  a  horse  is  nervous 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  from  the  car  will  frequently  serve 
to  convince  the  animal  that  the  machine  is  not  a  monstrous 
portent,  but  something  associated  with  the  human  beings  he  has 
learned  to  know%  Truth  to  tell,  however,  the  horse-driver  is 
usually  alarmed  before  the  driven  horse,  and  in  his  fright  con¬ 
veys  his  excitement  to  the  animal  by  snatching  up  the  reins  and 
by  wrenching  his  mouth.  Mr.  Kipling,  in  a  published  letter  to 
Mr.  Filson  Young,  has  written  humorously  that  the  fear  of  the 
motor  has  promoted  temperance  by  frightening  carters  from 
leaving  their  horses  and  vehicles  unattended  outside  public- 
houses.  “  Now  there  are  fewer  beasts  outside,  and  those  within 
are  not  so  sodden.”  My  personal  experience  is  the  reverse  of 
this.  It  is  rather  that  the  unattended  horse  is  often  at  the 
tavern  door,  but  not  nearly  so  likely  to  start  and  bolt  at  the 
sight  of  the  unexpected  car  as  the  horse  supposed  to  be  under 
the  care  of  an  inattentive  but  suddenly  roused  human  being. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  observations  that  my  opinion— 
it  is  that  of  a  man  well  qualified  for  impartiality  by  experience, 
be  it  remembered — is  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
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mission  :  the  legal  speed-limit  is  unnecesary.  In  truth,  it  is 
worse  than  unnecessary ;  it  is  dangerous.  Legislators  would 
be  well  advised  to  take  human  nature  into  account,  and 
to  remember  the  effects  of  restrictive  legislation  upon 
other  classes  of  men  in  the  past.  Lawyers  are  well  aw^are 
that  the  effect  of  the  Solicitors’  Eemuneration  Act  and  of  statutory 
scales  of  costs  has  been  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the 
totals  of  the  bills  of  costs  ultimately  payable.  It  \vas  once  my 
unhappy  fate  to  be  compelled  to  agree  to  pay  a  solicitor’s  out- 
of-pocket  expenses.  They  included  moneys  which  he  certainly 
had  not  expended,  but  they  were  moneys  to  which,  equally  cer¬ 
tainly,  he  was  entitled  legally  as  “  out-of-ix)cket  expenses.” 
When  a  man  is  tied  down  strictly  as  to  his  charges  he  will,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  demand  the  uttermost  farthing  allowed  by 
the  law.  In  analogous  fashion,  the  man  who  is  tied  dowm  strictly 
as  to  his  conduct,  as  the  motorist  is  by  the  legal  limit,  will 
naturally  be  disposed  to  guide  that  conduct  not  by  a  constant 
endeavour  to  do  what  is  right,  but  by  a  persistent  desire  to  keep 
on  the  safe  side  of  the  law'.  Speed-limits  on  the  open  road  are 
merely  irritating.  Some  drivers  of  the  better  sort  regard  them, 
out  of  respect  for  the  law'  as  such,  or  from  a  feeling  that  it  is 
not  prudent  to  be  known  to  disrespect  the  law  while  automo- 
bilism  is  on  probation ;  others,  still  of  the  better  sort,  disregard 
them  absolutely  w'hen  they  think  the  coast  is  clear  of  police,  and 
keep  an  untroubled  conscience.  Speed-limits  on  roads  where 
danger  is  to  be  reasonably  apprehended,  where  the  road  curls,  or 
cross-roads  come,  or  villages  have  to  be  passed  through,  operate 
only  to  encourage  drivers  of  the  baser  sort  to  drive  much  faster 
than  prudence  permits  so  long  as  they  are  inside  the  limit.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  as  liable  to  prosecution  for  driving  to  the 
common  danger  as  for  exceeding  the  limit ;  but  they  do  not  realise 
this,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  realise  it.  In 
this  respect  I  find  myself,  and  nearly  every  other  motorist,  at 
variance  w'ith  a  much-respected  Eoyal  Commission.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  needed,  the  legislation  which  all  good  motorists  hope  will 
follow  from  discussion  of  the  report  of  a  conspicuously  level-headed 
Royal  Commission,  is  the  abolition  of  all  speed-limits,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  identical  law  of  furious  driving  and  driving  to  the 
common  danger  for  all  vehicles,  and  the  exemplary  punishment 
of  justly  convicted  offenders  against  such  a  law.  Even  the  anti- 
motorist  does  not  hate  the  ‘  ‘  road-hog  ’  ’  so  cordially  as  the  well- 
conducted  motorist  detests  him.  The  “road-hog”  endangers 
the  lives  and  destroys  the  comfort  of  all  alike,  of  other  motorists 
not  less,  perhaps  more,  than  of  pedestrians.  He  is  also  a  standing 
menace  to  the  very  existence  of  the  motorist’s  pastime ;  for, 
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great  as  is  the  importance  of  the  automobile  industry,  many  and 
influential  as  are  the  motorists  of  Great  Britain,  headed  by  the 
King ,  motorists  and  motor  manufacturers  are  alike  conscious  that 
more  powerful  than  them  all,  competent  to  extinguish  automo- 
bilism  as  completely  as  cock-fighting  has  been  extinguished, 
capable  of  taking  that  extreme  course  if  exasperated  beyond  all 
bearing,  is  the  omnipotent  people  of  England. 

Mark,  please,  those  words  “justly  convicted.”  Even  justice, 
the  fair  treatment  which  used  to  be  called  English,  and  that  with 
proper  pride,  has  not  been  conspicuously  manifest,  has  indeed 
been  conspicuously  absent,  in  the  treatment  measured  out  to 
motorists  by  some  notorious  benches  of  county  magistrates, 
^fotorists  are  chidden  sometimes  for  !naking  public  reference  to 
“police  traps,”  but  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
have  abundant  justification.  The  Motor  Car  Act  of  1904  was 
passed  with  a  view’  to  the  protection  of  the  public.  “  Police  am¬ 
buscades,”  to  use  a  longer  but  equally  pointed  phrase,  coined  by 
six  magistrates  w’ho  laid  a  memorial  of  protest  against  injustice 
before  the  Eoyal  Commission,  are  set  “  on  unfrequented  roads,” 
instead  of  being  so  placed  as  to  w’ork  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 
The  language  of  the  six  county  magistrates  w’ho  signed  this 
memorial  concerning  this  practice  may  well  be  quoted. 

“  It  temj)ts  the  police  to  make  statements  about  speed  which, 
as  they  cannot  be  contradicted  or  disproved,  may  safely  be  made 
regardless  of  truth ;  it  induces  feelings  of  bitter  antagonism 
between  the  police  and  that  rapidly  growing  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  motoring  public  ;  it  brings  the  magisterial  bench  into 
disrepute  and  the  administration  of  local  justice  into  contempt; 
and  it  diverts  the  attention  of  the  police  from  their  ordinary  and 
more  necessary  duties.”  These  words  are  strong,  but  not  a  whit 
too  strong.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety  among  motorists  that  there 
are  English  counties  in  w’hich  police  ambuscades  are  systematic¬ 
ally  set  on  lonely  and  temj^ting  stretches  of  road,  that  in  those 
counties,  or  some  of  them,  exorbitant  fines  are  inflicted  on  those 
W’ho  are  convicted,  and  that  the  unconfirmed  evidence  of  two 
IX)licemen,  whose  pow’ers  of  using  a  stop-wmteh  accurately,  no 
easy  task,  are  about  as  doubtful  as  the  accuracy  of  their  watches, 
is  habitually  accepted  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  for 
the  defence.  From  this  know’ledge  follows,  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence,  a  feeling  of  recklessness  amongst  automohilists  and  a 
sense  of  bitter  injustice.  It  is  not  merely  a  case  of  “I  may  as 
w’ell  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb,”  but  rather  “  I  shall 
he  hanged  if  I  do  not  steal  either,  so  I  may  as  w’ell  take  both 
and  chance  it.”  While  there  may  be  some  room  for  doubt 
whether  the  law  is  or  is  not  wTongly  conceived,  no  thoughtful 
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man  will  deny  that  to  administer  it  in  a  spirit  of  prejudice, 
passion,  partiality,  and  plunder  is  puerile  and  pernicious.  From 
such  administration  come  protests  such  as  that  of  the  six  magis¬ 
trates,  apologies  from  the  bench  to  defendants  whose  licenses 
they  have  been  compelled  to  endorse,  as  in  a  Welsh  case,  out¬ 
spoken  protests  from  members  of  the  convicting  bench,  as  in 
a  Surrey  case,  and  a  fierce  and  resentful  indignation  in  the  hearts 
of  motorists  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  cannot  tend  to  foster  in  them 
the  spirit  of  good  citizenship.  Childish  injustice  converts  them 
into  Ishmaelites. 

Automobilism  will  live  downi  all  this.  Indeed,  the  signs  of 
reaction  are  so  conspicuous  that  they  may  reasonably  hope  that 
the  next  Act,  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission,  wall  be  rather  enabling  and  emancipatory,  so  far 
as  considerate  drivers  are  concerned,  than  irritating  and  hamp<T- 
ing.  Unfortunately,  the  most  important  question  of  all  that 
are  involved  in  automobilism  remains  untouched,  and  it  is 
the  dust  problem.  While  motor-cars  remain  as  they  are, 
and  British  roads  remain  as  they  are,  the  passage  of  a 
motor-car,  even  at  a  moderate  pace,  on  a  dry  day  will  continue 
to  raise  an  intolerable  cloud  of  dust.  How  great  this  nuisance 
is  motorists  are,  for  a  reason  easily  to  be  explained,  slow  to  ap¬ 
preciate.  On  a  drive  of  some  200  miles  not  long  since,  in  fine 
weather,  I  sat  bccid.e  the  driver — we  were  both  free  from 
“goggles  ” — unconscious  of  the  very  existence  of  dust  until  my 
charioteer,  having  his  eye  fixed  on  the  distance  in  front,  called 
out  cynically,  “  Here  is  one  of  those  horrid  motor-cars;  look  out 
for  your  eyes.”  As  the  two  vehicles  passed  one  another  both  slowed 
down,  but  the  nuisance  was  considerable  notwithstanding.  Travel¬ 
ling  along  the  optm  road,  it  is  hard  to  remember  that,  while  no  dust 
is  raised  in  front,  there  may  be  clouds  of  it  behind;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  show  consideration  to  eveiy  pedestrian  passed  on  a  long 
road.  Nor  is  the  nuisance  confined  to  wayfarers.  Correspondence 
in  the  Press  mentions  roadside  shops  that  have  become  w’orthless, 
roadside  residences  that  have  lost  much  of  their  saleable  value,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  amenities,  roadside  crops  that  have  been 
ruined  by  the  invasion  of  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  passing  cars. 
The  subject  is  one  which  motorists,  for  their  own  sakes  if  not 
in  the  interests  of  others,  ought  always  to  keep  in  mind,  for  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  sic 
utere  tuo,  a  motorist  is  not  liable  to  be  mulcted  in  damgaes  for 
raising  a  cloud  of  dust  and,  let  us  say,  destroying  a  dairyman’s 
milk  in  his  shop.  He  might  plead  that  he  was  acting  within 
his  rights  in  driving  a  motor-car  inside  the  legal  limit,  and  that 
the  state  of  the  roads  was  the  real  cause ;  but  the  answer  would 
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be  that  there  were  two  causes,  and  that  he  and  his  motor  were 
one  of  them.  The  case  would  he  one  of  first  impression,  but  I 
should  not  like,  using  another  legal  phrase,  to  stand  in  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  shoes  before  a  good  judge.  Certainly,  if  the  action  wwe 
triable  summarily,  and  the  offence  were  committed  in  some 
counties  that  might  be  named,  the  defendant  would  be  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  agree  with  the  adversary  quickly. 

The  Automobile  Club  and  its  dust  committee  on  their  side  are 
doing  all  that  is  possible  to  reduce  this  grievance.  They  hold  dust 
trials,  as  at  Maidenhead  Thicket  last  year,  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  whether  some  shapes  of  car  are  less  dust-raising  than 
others,  or  whether  certain  appliances  attached  to  the  cars  are 
etfectii:;!  in  reducing  the  evil.  Distrusting  the  impressions  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  eye,  they  have  the  passing  cars  photographed  and 
timed,  and  compare  the  photographs  and  times  at  leisure.  The 
imprcb;  ion  produced  on  spectators,  which  is  the  impression  that 
really  matters,  was  on  this  occasion  that  on  a  disgracefully 
dusty  road  all  the  cars  raised  an  intolerable  amount  of  dust 
when  travelling  at  speed,  and  that  the  devices  were  of  little  if 
any  avail.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  evil  lies  deeper. 
Our  trunk  roads  are  now  far  worse  in  point  of  condition  than 
in  the  old  coaching  days.  The  metalling  used  is  frequently  of 
inferior  quality,  inadequately  broken  up;  the  binding  material 
is  w'rong  in  point  of  quality,  far  too  abundani  m  point  of  quantity. 
In  the  corner  of  the  w'orld  that  I  know'  best  just  now  the  practice 
is  to  spread  metalling,  mostly  in  pieces  far  too  large  for  binding, 
on  the  unscarified  roads  in  late  autumn,  to  cover  them  with 
earthy  grout,  to  soak  them  with  water,  and  to  run  a  steam  roller 
over  them  a  few  times.  That  kind  of  road  is  not  built  to  last; 
it  is  the  most  absolutely  perfect  nursery-bed  of  mud,  or  of  dust, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  A  properly  constructed  road, 
the  Chester  and  Whitchurch  road,  or  some  of  the  highways  in  the 
Cotswolds,  for  examples,  is  far  more  dustless,  far  less  muddy. 
But  instead  of  roads  worse  than  those  of  the  coaching  days,  we 
ought  to  have  roads  better  in  point  of  quality,  and  to  have  them 
would  be  both  easy  and,  in  the  long  run,  true  economy.  There 
are  at  this  moment  several  w'ell-known  preparations,  English  and 
French,  which  cost  little  to  apply  to  a  road,  render  it  absolutely 
dustless  for  a  long  period,  and  pay  for  the  initial  expense  by  pro¬ 
longing  the  life  of  the  surface.  They  are  preparations  perfectly 
familiar,  appreciated  by  some  enlightened  county  surveyors,  and 
in  the  use  of  them,  upon  roads  more  scientifically  repaired  than 
is  now  customary  in  England,  is  to  be  found  the  real  cure  for  the 
most  severe  of  the  incidental  nuisances  of  automobilism. 

Cygnds. 
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Efficiency  is  a  word  of  the  moment.  Enveloped  in  a  halo  of 
vague  political  sanctity,  it  exhales  a  mystic  virtue — undefined,  un- 
definable.  Its  devotees  fall  back  on  the  figure  of  Circumlocution  ; 
it  is  Something  Lord  Rosebery  preaches — and  the  War  Office 
has  not  practised.  It  is  Something  lacked  by  the  Englishman  of 
to-day — enjoyed  by  his  rivals;  and  should  therefore  be  provided, 
in  bulk,  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  the  Black  Race, 
meanwhile,  no  one  ascribes  the  attribute;  and  it  is  thus  remark¬ 
able  that  one  of  the  most  efficient  among  living  Americans  is  a 
man  of  colour.  On  his  writings  we  found  the  following  essay. 

Born  a  slave  about  1858,  “near  a  cross-roads  post  office,’’  Mr. 
Booker  Washington  would  seem  to  be  a  mulatto.  On  this  he  lays 
no  stress.  He  welcomes  that  complete  identification  with  the 
coloured  race  imposed  by  American  custom  upon  all  ‘  ‘  touched 
with  the  tar  brush;’’  and  claims  to  derive  from  his  mother,  a 
negress,  whatever  energies  he  possesses.  The  fact,  however, 
that  he  is  not  a  pine  black  cannot  be  ignored  by  anyone 
interested  in  the  problem  of  potential  negro  capacity. 

slave  during  his  first  six  years,  he  testifies  to  the  patriarchal 
relations  often  prevalent  on  the  plantations,  and  admits  that  Aboli¬ 
tion  found  the  slave  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  savage.  Yet  he 
denounces  the  system  in  the  interests  not  only  of  morality,  but  of 
efficiency.  “  The  whole  machinery  of  slavery,’’  he  says,  “  .  .  . 
cause [d]  labour  .  .  .  to  be  looked  on  as  a  badge  of  degradation.” 
Indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  estate,  the  slaves  were  too 
ignorant  for  any  but  the  rudest  methods ;  and  even  in  the 
wealthiest  houses  reigned  a  coarse  and  slovenly  plenty. 

Once  free,  he  worked  in  furnaces  and  mines,  and  somehow 
learned  to  read ;  for  in  common  with  his  race,  he  was  fired  with  a 
passion  for  instruction.  This  zeal,  of  course,  was  not  always 
“according  to  knowledge.”  Freedom  from  manual  toil  seemed  to 
most  the  end  to  be  desired  ;  and  book-learning  a  royal  road  towards 
that  blissful  consummation.  The  boy  could  not  escaj^e  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  these  opinions.  He  longed,  however,  to  improve  the  lot 
of  his  mother ;  and  vaguely  questioned  the  theory  which  com¬ 
pletely  identified  education  with  progress  in  the  use  of  language. 

A  simple  experience  left  on  him  its  mark  for  life.  The  wife  of  the 
mine-owner — a  New  Englander,  wealthy  and  cultivated — had  “a 
high  respect  for  manual  labour  .  .  .  well  done,  and  .  .  .  was  not 
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ashamed  to  use  her  hands.”  To  the  coloured  boys  she  seemed  a 
stern  mistress ;  but  Booker  so  hated  the  coal-mine  that  he  braved 
her  terrors.  A  kindly  reception  reassured  him  ;  her  requirements, 
if  rigid,  were  simple.  Truthfulness  and  promptitude — cleanliness,  ! 

order,  and  method — in  a  word,  thoroughness,  proved  essential,  i 
”  Excuses  and  explanations,”  she  warned  him,  ”  could  never  ...  I 
take  .  .  .  the  place  of  results.”  I 

Charming  is  his  account  of  the  struggles  which,  under  her  I 
watchful  superintendence,  transformed  the  neglected  garden  into  I 
a  paradise  of  order ;  and  of  the  sudden  realisation — that  he  had  f 
created  this.  “  My  whole  nature  began  to  change.  I  felt  a  self-  \ 

respect  ...  a  satisfaction  ”  hitherto  unknown.  Never  again  > 

could  physical  toil  appear  a  degradation  ;  never  again  could  he  fear  | 

the  lady  he  still  reveres  as  ‘‘one  of”  his  ‘‘  greatest  teachers.”  i 

He  now  planned  to  pursue  his  education  at  the  Hampton  Normal 
[Training]  and  Agricultural  Institute  in  Virginia,  where  the 
course  was  partly  industrial.  Encouraged  by  his  mistress,  and  ; 

supplied  with  a  scanty  purse  by  sympathetic  negro  neighbours,  he  i 
started  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Now  walking,  then  begging  or  ; 
earning  a  lift,  at  times  sleeping  under  platforms,  he  completed 
the  500  miles,  and  reached  Hampton  with  about  2s.  in  his  pocket. 

His  unkempt  appearance  might  have  disqualified  him  had  not  the 
headmistress  desired  him  to  sivcep  out  the  room ;  which  done,  she  - 
(juietly  observed,  ‘‘  1  guess  you’ll  do.”  He  earned  his  board  by 
acting  as  porter ;  a  generous  Northerner  paid  his  fees ;  in  the 
vacations  (more  Americano)  he  served  in  a  shop. 

Of  his  literarv'  studies  he  says  little  ;  but  lays  stress  on  his  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  ‘‘value  of  the  Bible,”  in  its  spiritual  and  literarj’ 
aspects.  He  had  also  lessons  in  elocution.  Longing  ‘‘to  do  ■ 
something  to  make  the  world  better,”  he  coveted  the  power  of  | 
”  speak [ing]  about  that  thing;”  and  obtained  from  a  teacher  I 
private  instruction  in  breathing,  articulation,  and  emphasis.  : 

The  industries  practised  at  Hampton  were  of  a  simple  descrip-  i 
tion.  The  pupils  helped  in  the  house,  cultivated  the  farm,  kept  i 
tools  and  buildings  in  repair.  Meanwhile  the  whole  life  was  a  \ 
revelation  to  the  ex-slave,  who  had  never  slept  in  sheets,  and  to 
whom  household  regularity  and  ‘‘  the  use  [and  moral  value]  of  1 
the  bath-tub”  were  new  and  surprising  experiences.  : 

All  other  influences  he,  however,  subordinates  to  that  of  the  I 
I’rincipal — ‘‘  a  type,”  as  he  tells  us,  ‘‘  of  that  Christ-like  body  of  ■ 
Northern  men  and  women  who  went  into  the  negro  schools  at  the 
close  of  the  war.” — “Daily  .  .  .  contact  with  General  Armstrong 
.  .  .  alone,”  he  declares,  “  would  have  been  a  liberal  education.” 
From  General  Armstrong  he  imbibed  the  strong  and  practical  re¬ 
ligious  energy  which  inspired  his  subsequent  labours  ;  and  learned, 
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as  he  touchingly  explains,  that  those  are  happiest  who  do  most 
for  others. 

Leaving  Hampton  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  went  as  waiter 
to  an  hotel.  Ignorant  of  the  art,  he  was  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  dish-washer,  but  determining  to  recover  his  position,  was  soon 
reinstated.  Which  thing  we  fancy  is  a  parable. 

After  an  interlude  of  teaching  he  resumed  his  studies  at  a  negro 
institute  in  Washington.  The  pupils  dressed  fashionably,  and 
boasted  of  mental  attainments.  In  character,  however,  they  com¬ 
pared  to  him  unfavourably  with  the  Hampton  product.  If  they 
knew  more  Latin  and  Greek,  they  knew  “less  about  life  and  its 
conditions  as  they  would  meet  it  at  their  homes.”  Penniless 
girls  taken  from  the  poorest  classes  w’ere  thrown  on  the  world 
with  expensive  tastes  and  accomplishments  not  in  demand ;  with 
results  which  may  be  guessed.  Again,  a  system  which  supplied 
from  charitable  sources  board  and  lodging  in  semi-luxurious  sur¬ 
roundings  seemed  to  him  a  mistake.  At  Hampton  each  student 
was  responsible  for  his  modest  expenses,  the  effort  to  supply 
which  proved  of  high  value  as  a  means  of  character  building.  Men 
so  trained  were  the  readier  to  seek  “  the  country  districts  of  the 
South,  where  there  was  little  of  comfort,”  and  there  “  take  up 
work  for  our  people.” 

His  talents  suggested  a  political  career,  which  he  declined  in 
favour  of  “  other  service  ...  of  more  permanent  value  ”  to  his 
race.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  returned  to  Hampton,  and  was 
employed  to  found  a  subsidiary  night-school  for  impecunious  but 
aspiring  blacks.  These  worked  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  school  saw¬ 
mills  and  laundries  ;and  gave  two  hours  fxjr  evening  to  book- work, 
their  surplus  earnings  accumulating  for  subsequent  day-school 
expenses.  “  I  never,”  says  Mr.  Washington,  “  taught  pupils  who 
gave  me  such  genuine  satisfaction.”  In  May,  1881,  however. 
General  Armstrong  selected  him  to  organise  a  proposed  training 
college  for  negroes  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  and  he  thus,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  entered  on  his  life  work.  To  an  apparently 
modest  sphere  he  brought  lofty  aspirations,  an  experience  already 
extensive,  a  trained  intelligence  w'ith  some  technical  skill,  and 
almost  inexhaustible  energy. 

His  aim  was  to  make  his  humble  school  a  substantial  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  welfare  of  the  coloured  race.  Some  have 
reproached  him  with  the  fact  that  the  ideals  he  has  set  before 
it  are  simply  the  white  man’s  ideals.  Mr.  Washington,  we 
admit,  has  not  evolved  a  civilisation.  But  races  whose  native 
organisation  has  been  rudely  obliterated  cannot  j)Ossibly  develop 
on  the  line  of  their  original  traditions;  and  the  American  negro, 
if  he  is  to  retain  American  citizenship,  must  adopt  American 
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standards.  The  actual  situation  he  gauged  with  shrewd  dis¬ 
crimination.  Penniless  and  illiterate  when  emancipated,  the 
race,  in  fifteen  years,  had  made  considerable  progress  in  wealth 
and  education ;  while  Congressmen  and  even  Governors 
had  risen  from  its  ranks.  But  the  general  outlook  w’as  far  from 
satisfactory,  for  all  parties  concerned  had  tried  “to  begin  at  the 
top.’’  Potential  capacity  apart,  the  negroes,  when  freed,  were 
generally  without  training,  moral,  mental,  or  technical.  A  few, 
educated  as  artisans,  constituted  the  efficient  element.  The  re¬ 
mainder  had  never  even  worked :  they  had  only  been  worked. 
They  had  never  thought ;  others  had  thought  for  them.  Under 
stringent  discipline,  self-control  had  been  unknown.  And  it  was 
these  untutored  barbarians  whom  the  North  had  tried  to  force  into 
electoral  and  official  equality.  The  results  were  disastrous.  States¬ 
men  who  could  not  read ,  and  whose  morals  were  as  weak  as  their 
education,  provoked  the  cruel  reaction  embodied  in  the  “  Ku  Klux 
Klan  ;’’  while  political  agitation  distracted  the  rank  and  file  “  from 
more  fundamental  matters.”  Elsewhere  he  saw  the  same  pre¬ 
mature  ambition.  Scorning  the  humbler  avocations,  incompetent 
men  and  women  crowded  into  the  professions.  Air.  Washington, 
wuth  genial  humour,  describes  the  prevalent  feeling  :  “  0  Lawd,de 
cotton  am  so  grassy,  de  work  am  so  hard,  and  de  sun  am  so  hot 
dat  1  b’lieve  dis’  darkie  am  called  to  preach.”  In  the  cities  a  large 
class — ostentatious  and  idle — depended  on  (-fovernment  action 
“  for  every  conceivable  thing  and  he  yearned  to  replace  it  on  the 
soil,  “  where  all  .  .  .  races  that  have  .  .  .  succeeded  have  got 
their  first  start.”  And  in  the  background  loomed  the  Black 
Kepublic ;  dowered  wdth  magnificent  resources,  replete  with 
starving  “  intellectuals,”  and  stagnant  as  respects  its  trade,  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufactures;  where  the  penniless  lawyer,  his  moral 
frame  unbraced  by  strenuous  exertion,  employs  his  enforced 
leisure  in  piolitical  intrigue. 

In  Alabama,  meanwhile,  with  eighty  per  cent,  of  agriculturists, 
the  outlook  was  little  better.  Everything  seemed  sacrificed  to 
cotton-groxving  without,  and  senseless  extravagance  within.  Anti¬ 
quated  methods  and  unsound  finance  intensified  the  inherent  evils 
of  a  one-crop  system  ;  while  cabins  almost  bare  of  the  commonest 
utensils  displayed  costly  clocks  and  harmoniums  w  hich  the  family 
could  not  use.  .Amid  such  surroundings  he  found  “educated” 
men  and  women  :  persons,  that  is,  who  had  committed  to  memory 
certain  rules  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  valued  in  inverse  ratio 
to  their  bearing  on  the  facts  around  them.  "  Art  and  elegant 
accomplishments”  failed  to  refine.  Adepts  in  “compound 
interest”  never  asked  why  their  father  lost  money  on  every  bale 
of  cotton.  Girls  who  could  read  the  map  could  not  lay  a  table. 
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^To  room  was  bright  with  the  beautiful  flowers  which  abound ; 
and  among  people  destined  to  a  country  life  he  found  text-books 
solely  concerned  with  the  phenomena  of  cities.  Unselfish  edu¬ 
cational  labour  had,  in  fact,  been  wasted  in  preparing  people 
for  any  circumstances  but  their  own.  He  himself  resolved 
to  civilise  rather  than  to  “  cram,”  and  to  turn  the  mental  energies 
of  his  disciples  towards  a  reform  of  their  actual  surroundings. 
Especially  he  dreaded  ‘  ‘  educat  [ing]  them  out  of  sympathy  with 
agricultural  life,  so  that  they  would  be  attracted  ...  to  the 
cities.”  By  transforming  the  agricultural,  no  less  than  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  ideals  of  his  people;  by  proving 
the  reconcilability  of  the  yeoman’s  career  with  the  mental 
interests  and  the  reasonable  aspirations  of  man,  even  ambitious 
youths  might  be  kept,  he  felt,  on  the  land. 

But  his  heart  almost  sank  on  comparing  his  aims  with  his 
means.  He  had  neither  buildings  nor  plant ;  and  the  State  grant, 
about  i;800  a  year,  had  been  strictly  appropriated  to  salaries. 

From  a  dilapidated  shanty  in  the  town,  he  removed  the  school 
to  a  dilapidated  shanty  in  the  country.  Here  he  proposed  to  cul¬ 
tivate  land;  and  thus  minimise  household  expenses,  while  vindi¬ 
cating  the  dignity  of  physical  toil,  and  the  value  of  modern 
methods.  This  his  pupils  resented.  To  a  dislike  of  manual  labour 
they  added  a  belief  (“  by  no  means,”  hints  Mr.  Washington,  ‘‘  con¬ 
fined  to  my  race  ”)  that  books  alone  are  the  orthodox  vehicle  of 
instruction.  Some  aspired  to  a  professional,  many  to  a  city 
career;  all  supfiosed  that  their  country  breeding  had  exhausted 
the  mysteries  of  farming.  Mr.  Washington,  however,  “took 
off  his  own  coat  ”  in  earnest;  nor  could  a  poor  soil,  scanty  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  slovenly  workers  daunt  his  ready  courage.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  he  contended,  is  the  art  which  makes  poor  soil  rich; 
implements  slowly  accumulated;  and  Mr.  Washington,  with 
genial  decision ,  kept  the  entire  school  waiting  till  careless  students 
had  returned  their  spades  under  cover.  To  the  girls  he  explained 
that  a  dish  is  either  well  washed,  or  it  is  not ;  and  that  anyone  who 
takes  pay  for  work  ill  done  receives  money  on  false  pretences. 
Such  practical  examples  he  found  more  potent  than  reams  of 
abstract  morality. 

His  system  was  the  Hampton  method,  emphasised  on  its  in¬ 
dustrial  side.  The  night-school  specially  appealed  to  him ;  as 
trying,  more  especially,  the  ”  grit”  of  students,  with  corresixmd- 
ing  beuetit  to  their  characters.  The  night  students,  he  maintains, 
“  take  up  their  studies  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  .  .  .  that  is 
not  equalled  in  the  day  classes  ;”  and  there  is,  he  declares,  “  some¬ 
thing  in  the  [constant]  handling  of  a  tool  that  has  a  .  .  .  relation 
to  close,  accurate  thinking.” 
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And  what  arc  the  results  ?  After  twenty  years’  work  the  school  I 

owns  2,300  acres,  of  which  700  arc  under  cultivation  on  the  most  I 

modern  principles ;  and  the  extensive  exp>eriments  carried  on  are  I 

keenly  appreciated  by  the  neighbours  of  both  races.  Thirty-  I 

six  buildings,  duly  fitted  with  elaborate  plant,  which  have  been 
built,  designed,  and  equipped  by  the  staff  and  the  students,  attest 
the  efficiency  of  the  technical  instruction.  The  students  number 
1,100,  and  include  recruits  from  Africa,  Cuba,  Porto  Eico, 
Jamaica,  Ac.  About  6,000  have  benefited,  and  of  these  one  half 
are  regarded  as  specially  successful.  Large  yeomen  farmers, 
thriving  merchants,  ministers,  teachers,  physicians,  nurses,  be¬ 
sides  artisans,  and  those  engaged  in  domestic  avocations,  are  num-  ' 

bered  in  the  list.  “  After  diligent  investigation,”  Mr.  Washing-  ? 

ton  has  not  found  a  dozen  old  pupils  idle — or  as  many  in  prison.  I 

^Moreover,  “  [these]  men  and  women  ...  by  their  own  example, 
or  by  direct  effort  ” — often,  be  it  noted,  at  the  cost  of  much  self- 
denial — ”  are  showing  the  masses  of  our  race  how  to  improve  their  ; 
material,  educational  .  .  .  moral,  and  religious  ”  status ;  exhibit-  ^ 
ing,  meanwhile,  ”  a  degree  of  common-sense  and  self-control  > 
which  is  causing  better  relations  .  .  .  between  the  races.  ...  i 
Whole  communities  are  fast  being  revolutionised  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  these  men  and  women.”  Sixteen  industrial  ' 
schools  of  some  size  inherit  the  Tuskegee  tradition,  while  a  civilis¬ 
ing  influence  is  exerted  over  natives  in  British,  German,  and 
Belgian  Africa,  through  Tuskegee  men  despatched,  by  request,  to 
diffuse  improved  methods  of  cotton  cultivation. 

Once  a  year,  njoreover,  a  Negro  Farmers’  Conference  is  held  at  ! 
Tuskegee,  not  to  mention  educational  and  business  congresses. 
I’olitical  agitation  is  barred ;  for  Mr.  Washington  argues  that  the 
negro’s  admission  to  his  full  jxilitical  rights  will  automatically  ] 
follow  his  ascent  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  Whining  or  com-  ■ 
plaint  is  equally  deprecated ;  the  discussion  is  confined  to  matters  ; 
“which  the  race  ha[s]  under  its  .  .  ..control.”'  The  practice 
of  thrift,  honesty,  and  self-discipline;  the  adoption  of  imi)roved  ; 
methods,  financial  and  agricultural;  the  advancement  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and  household  economy 
into  the  curriculum  of  the  country  school,  are  urged  upon  all 
present.  The  farmer  is  reminded  that  frugality,  energy,  and  in¬ 
telligence  can  raise  him  to  the  status  of  a  proj^rietor ;  the  tenant  i 
is  encouraged  to  a  higher  standard  of  demand  in  respect  of  house-  | 
hold  accommodation,  and  all  are  adjured  to  further,  in  every 
}K)ssible  way,  amicable  relations  between  the  races.  A  widespread 
propaganda,  meanwhile,  is  carried  on  among  the  w^omen  of  the 
race ,  and  Tuskegee  controls  an  elementary  school  on  the  lines  dear 
to  Mr.  Washington.  Moreover,  Mr.  Washington  has  so  inocu- 
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lated  his  subordinates  with  his  own  principles  that  he  can  extend 
his  influence  by  prolonged  lecturing  tours,  through  which  money 
is  obtained  for  the  many  needs  of  the  establishment,  and  the  negro 
population,  in  all  parts  of  the  States,  is  successfully  stimulated  to 
fresh  efforts  after  a  higher  efficiency.  For  i\Ir.  Washington  is 
not  merely,  as  we  might  expect,  an  efficient  speaker;  he  is  also 
a  consummate  orator,  whose  jxjwer  over  audiences  of  cither  race 
has  been  compared  by  an  American  publicist  to  the  influence  of 
Gladstone.  In  method,  however,  they  must  differ  entirely  ;  since 
even  the  most  impassioned  admirers  of  the  “  old  man  eloquent  ” 
would  hardly  define  him  as  giving  “an  idea  for  every  word.’’ 
Master,  moreover,  of  a  written  style,  which,  if  hardly  polished, 
is  at  least  easy  and  forcible,  he  appeals  to  both  races  through  the 
medium  of  the  Press ;  witness  his  autobiography ;  his  account  of 
Tuskegee  ^ ;  his  “open  letter  ’’  on  lynching,  addressed  to  the  State 
Legislature ;  and  those  frank  strictures  on  the  morality  of  negro 
preachers,  which,  after  bringing  upon  him  a  storm  of  obloquy, 
initiated  a  much-needed  reform. 

But  what  bearing,  it  may  be  urged,  have  these  achievenients  on 
the  general  problem  of  efficiency,  under  conditions  widely  different 
from  those  which  confront  the  negro?  ]\Ir.  Washington,  we 
admit,  can  claim  the  status,  neither  of  an  absolute  originator, 
nor  a  very  profound  thinker.  His  system  is  but  a  development 
of  the  germ  planted  at  Hampton;  nor  can  be  elicit  and  express, 
in  the  form  of  pure  theory,  the  principles  by  which  he  is  guided. 

It  is  as  a  living  exponent  of  efficiency,  a  living  generator  of 
efficiency  on  a  large  scale,  that  his  characteristics  and  bis  methods 
demand  our  careful  analysis. 

We  are  struck,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  statesmanlike  character 
of  his  genius.  To  the  appreciative  judgment  which  grasps  and 
weighs  the  suggestions  of  more  original  minds,  he  joins  the 
organising  talent  which  can  embody  them  on  a  large  scale ;  the 
personality  and  the  oratorical  powers  which  can  excite ,  the  robust 
commonsense  wffiich  can  guide,  the  genial  good  humour  which  can 
retain  the  enthusiasm  of  his  susceptible  race.  In  breadth  and 
balance  of  mind  he  may  be  said  to  embody  Bagehot’s  “  Animated 
Moderation.’’  Barely  do  we  meet  with  so  perfect  a  blend  of  the 
enthusiast  and  the  man  of  affairs  ;  the  unbiassed  stndent  of  facts 
who  is  blind  to  no  evils,  and  the  devoted  optimist  w’hom  no  evils 
can  daunt.  The  professed  reformer  is  often  something  of  a 
fanatic,  and  a  narrow  fanatic  to  boot;  but  Mr.  Washington,  de¬ 
spite  his  fervour  for  reform,  sees  life  “steadily,”  and  as  “a 
whole.”  For  the  faddist,  the  “  crank,”  he  has  only  good-natured 
tolerance ;  and  he  pathetically  regrets  that  so  many  excellent 

(1)  On  which  two  works  this  article  is  founded. 
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hearts  are  indifferently  provided  with  heads.  He  docs  not  exalt 
one  virtue  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest ;  discipline  and  self-develop¬ 
ment  are  to  him  complementary  terms.  There  is  about  him 
nothing  of  the  irritating  “  Progressiveness,”  which  never  thinks 
it  advances  unless  it  knocks  somebody  down  ;  of  the  social  sec¬ 
tarianism  which  is  only  satisfied  that  it  is  helping  one  class,  if  it 
is  proved  to  be  injuring  another.  If  his  sympathies  begin  with 
his  owm  race,  they  certainly  do  not  end  there ;  and  the  groat  Re¬ 
public  itself  holds  no  more  ardent  patriot.  Definitely  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  humblest  classes,  he  regards  with  sympathetic 
interest  the  energy  of  the  millionaire.  Primarily  engaged  in  the 
work  of  industrial  education — mainly  concerned  to  rehabilitate 
physical  toil — he  transcends  the  sophistry  of  the  modern  cant, 
which  confines  to  handicraft  alone  the  honourable  style  of 
”  Labour  ;  ”  and  which,  identifying  the  manual  labourer  with  the 
“Poor”  of  the  evangelical  dispensation,  and  the  “People”  of 
political  science,  places  the  wage-earning  classes  on  a  f)edestal  of 
imputed  sanctity,  and  bows  to  the  “  Eight  Divine  ”  of  this  newly 
acknowledged  despot.  Frankly  he  recognises  the  need  for  that 
distinction  of  function  which  we  call  distinction  of  class.  As 
frankly  he  recognises  the  value  to  the  community  of  those 
“classes”  to  whom  some  would  invidiously  restrict  the  name— 
the  classes  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  keep  alive  the  intellectual 
interests,  to  preserve  the  chivalrous  virtues,  to  foster  the  amenities 
of  life.  This  breadth  of  view  of  course  makes  for  efficiency.  For 
if  pride  of  caste  and  a  party  system  may  have  sometimes  conduced 
to  efficiency,  class  prejudice  and  party  passion  are  its  sworn  foes. 
Efficiency  which  can  be  credited  to  the  other  side  is  abhorred  of 
your  true  partisan. 

As  significant  is  his  superiority  to  the  temjdation  of  mere  ap¬ 
plause.  Like  every  healthy-minded  man,  he  values  the  suffrage  of 
the  expert ;  like  every  orator  he  appreciates  the  manifestations  of 
his  ascendancy  over  his  audience  ;  and  he  betrays,  with  quaint 
simplicity,  a  frank  gratification.  But  to  him  applause  is  a  mere 
symbol, only  of  worth  in  so  far  as  it  witnesses  to  work  well  done; 
and  he  has  shown  more  than  once  his  j)ower  of  facing  unmoved 
the  passionate  resentment  of  the  race  he  loves  well  enough  to  chide 
it.  Herein  lies  much  of  his  efficiency.  For  most  men  do  not 
really  desire  to  be  efficient ;  they  only  desire  to  be  lauded.  They 
do  not  wish  to  see  others  efficient ;  for  such  efficiency  may  throw 
them  in  the  shade.  Even  on  the  stage,  as  a  great  actress  once 
said,  the  play  would  go  better  if  the  players  cared  less  for  the 
clapping. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  his  main  qualification  for  the  leadership  of  his 
childlike  and  imitative  brethren  is  his  hatred  of  mere  pretension. 
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While  urging  upon  his  race  a  higher  standard  of  living — while  for¬ 
warding,  in  every  way,  real  mental  development — while  inculcat¬ 
ing  on  every  rank  the  essentials  of  true  refinement — he  repro¬ 
bates  with  unvarying  severity  all  surface  superiority,  superficial 
learning,  expenses  inappropriate  to  a  man’s  purse  or  education. 

And  his  indifference  to  iiopularity,  his  detestation  of  shams,  a 
width  of  sympathy  which  can  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from 
intercourse  with  every  rank,  lift  him  above  another  snare — the 
craze  for  ‘  ‘  social  ’  ’  recognition ,  the  ambition  that  yearns  after 
circles  which  afford  no  spontaneous  welcome.  Essentially  self- 
respecting,  too  large  tor  the  shibboleths  of  a  “  set,”  no  one  is 
more  patient  of  the  “social”  disabilities  which  hedge  the 
American  negro.  You  cannot,  he  realises,  compel  a  man  to 
admit  you  to  his  house,  or  his  amusements.  The  average  black, 
he  maintains,  moreover,  is  not  as  yet,  in  true  civilisation,  the 
equal  of  the  average  white ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  equality 
must  be  won,  and  cannot  be  forced.  In  the  crucial  passage  of  his 
great  Atlanta  address  he  urged  that  the  races  may  remain  separate 
“as  the  fingers”  in  all  things  purely  social,  yet  one  “as  the 
hand  ”  in  all  that  conduces  to  efficiency.  To  him  such  severance 
seems  a  purely  temporary  expedient.  In  this  he  probably  errs ; 
for  a  traditional  line  of  ‘  ‘  social  ’  ’  demarcation  exists  in  most 
countries  where  the  racial  divisions  are  clear.  But  such  natural 
grouping  on  the  lines  of  obvious  affinity  need  retain  no  offensive 
character;  and  Air.  Washington  has  himself  obtained  unsought 
admission  to  circles  which  no  negro  had  previously  entered. 
Meanwhile  his  attitude  of  dignified  commonsense,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  release  for  the  purposes  of  efficiency  much  valu¬ 
able  energy  now  absorbed  in  the  “  social”  struggle. 

And,  lastly.  Air.  Washington  knows  nothing  of  that  lust  for 
luxury  which  unnerves  so  many  men.  The  ex-slave,  who  has 
known  the  extremes  of  squalor,  urges,  indeed,  on  his  brethren 
the  value  of  civilised  surroundings  :  the  worth  of  all  adjuncts 
which  can  subserve  a  man’s  efficiency.  But  these,  he  maintains, 
are  a  matter  of  method  rather  than  of  money.  Sternly  he  con¬ 
demns  all  enervating  delights  ;  imperatively  he  preaches  the  gospel 
of  hardihood ;  the  necessity,  the  bracing  virtue  of  the  struggle 
against  adverse  conditions.  His  pupils  must  be  ready  to  brave, 
at  the  call  of  their  chief,  not  only  moral  discouragement,  but 
actual  physical  privation  ;  from  the  poor  pioneer  teacher  of  the 
rude  plantation  school  he  exacts  the  patient  fortitude  of  a  soldier 
on  campaign. 

Practical,  indeed,  as  are  Air.  Washington’s  methods,  they  rest 
on  something,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  call  by 
the  vague  term,  spiritual.  To  him  efficiency,  in  fact,  is  dynamic. 
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not  luecbanical ;  the  resultant  of  a  living  force  emanating  from  a 
centre  or  centres,  not  something  which  can  be  spread,  like  putty,  by 
an  administrative  trowel.  To  him  the  pre-condition  of  efficiency, 
which  its  apostles  must  first  of  all  stimulate,  is  the  desire  for  effi¬ 
ciency  in  ourselves  and  others.  The  pre-conditions  of  educational 
efficiency  are  to  him  not  money  (he  started  with  little) ,  plant  and 
buildings  (he  started  with  none),  compulsion  (which  he  would 
certainly  deprecate),  certificates,  codes,  time-tables,  or  Govern-  ’ 
merit  inspectors,  but  a  widespread  desire  to  learn  and  longing  to 
teach.  He  thinks,  in  fact,  men  should  hunger  before  they  are 
fed  ;  that  things  are  more  ]irized  which  are  bought  with  some 
effort ;  and  that  an  accumulation  of  human  desire  is  the  most 
potent  of  all  forces  for  advance. 

Further,  he  believes  that  an  “  efficient  ”  education  should  adapt 
a  man  for  the  life  he  is  likely  to  lead.  From  the  lips  of  the  ex¬ 
slave  this  language  cannot  jirovoke  the  retort  dear  to  the  “Pro¬ 
gressive”  educationist;  that  the  speaker  desires  for  his  own 
class,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  For  Mr.  Washington 
does  not  dispute — rather,  he  strongly  urges — that  exceptional 
gifts,  or  a  sharply  defined  bent  should,  in  every  rank,  decide  a 
man’s  career.  Ifut  the  majority  of  men  have  no  outstanding 
talents.  All  men,  meanwhile,  are  born  into  a  certain  rank,  and 
so  far  as  home  influence  is  concerned,  are  educated  in  and  for  it. 
Again,  the  rank  of  handicraftsmen  is,  and  must  remain,  nunieri- 
cally  the  largest.  The  enormous  majority  of  the  negroes  at  present 
belong,  by  birth  and  breeding,  to  this  particular  class;  and  he 
therefore  considers  it  specially  desirable  to  urge  upon  the  negro 
jiopulation  the  training  which  makes  craftsmen  efficient.  The 
industries  professed  at  Tuskegee  are  all  taught  practically,  and  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  service  of  the  school.  P’or  women  the  main 
departments  arc  laundry  work,  dressmaking,  milliner}',  sick- 
nursing,  household  duties,  the  care  of  children,  and  light  outdoor 
work,  which  he  thinks,  in  the  climate  of  the  Southern  States, 
specially  suitable  for  women  ;  ”  better  from  both  a  physical  and  a 
moral  |X)int  of  view  than  long  days  spent  in  the  close  atmosphere 
of  a  factory  or  a  store,”  not  to  mention  the  greater  scope  given  to 
the  initiative  powers.  Nor  does  ^Ir.  Washington  by  any  means 
regret  the  circumstances  wliich  should  for  the  present  so  largely 
confine  the  attention  of  his  race  to  technical  occupations.  To  him 
every  avocation  seems  a  possible  vehicle  for  a  sound,  thorough 
education;  and  “working  with  the  hands”  a  factor  specially 
potent. 

Mr.  Washington  is  not  great  at  analysis  ;  and  when  he  eulogises 
“  working  with  the  hands  ”  as  a  method  of  education,  he  is  really 
eulogising  several  distinct  things.  First,  he  is  emphasising  the 
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mental  and  moral  effect  of  that  healthy  physical  development  ,  that 
complete  control  over  the  nerves  and  muscular  system,  which  the 
English  public  school  boy  gains  in  the  playing  fields ;  but  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which,  to  a  predominantly  city-bound  population,  we  are 
only  just  beginning  to  realise.  Secondly,  he  is  indicating  the  im¬ 
portance,  especially  tO'  half-developed  individuals,  classes,  and 
races,  of  the  appeal  through  the  senses.  To  the  child,  the 
savage,  the  uncultivated — in  a  lesser  degree  to  all  but  a  few 
thinkers,  an  experiment,  i.e.,  a  theory  embodied  in  an  instance, 
is  worth  reams  of  pure  theory.  Here  he  is  at  one  with  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  “new’'  or  Froebelian  school ;  though  he  differs  from 
them  in  exacting,  even  from  the  youngest,  that  conscious  per¬ 
sonal  effort  which  ‘  ‘  Kindergarten  ’  ’  reserves  for  the  teacher. 
Thirdly,  he  lays  stress  on  action  as  a  vehicle  of  training.  Much 
classroom  work  calls  into  exercise  two  faculties  alone  :  memory 
and  the  ixiwer  of  concentration.  But  construction  of  any  kind- 
like  the  sharing  in,  and  still  better,  the  leadership  of  concerted 
games — brings  into  play  a  mass  of  faculties  much  more  extensive. 
Fourthly,  he  insists  that  effort  of  which  the  results  appeal  to  the 
senses,  creates  its  own  test ;  and  appeals  to  an  ordeal  more  obvious 
and  more  searching  than  anything  the  classroom  affords.  The 
furrow  which  is  not  straight,  the  chair  which  will  not  stand,  the 
experiment  which  does  not  “  come  off,’’  the  ball  which  is  a 
“bye,”  the  heavy  pudding,  and  the  ill-cut  gown  speak,  even  to 
the  youngest  and  silliest,  their  own  condemnation. 

But  if  Mr.  Washington  would  train  th  rough  the  senses,  the  object 
of  his  training  is  not  hand  and  eye  merely,  but  an  Intelligence 
and  a  Will.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  that  very  common  heresy, 
consecrated  in  the  foreign  substantive  “  intellectue],”  which  con¬ 
fines  the  sphere  of  intellect  to  narrowly  selected  fields.  The 
lawyer,  the  parson,  the  doctor,  the  schoolmaster,  the  author,  the 
scientist,  belong,  men  maintain,  to  the  “  intellectual  classes.”  It 
is  not  so  long  since  ‘  ‘  the  fool  of  the  family  ’  ’  seemed  ‘  ‘  fit  food  for 
powder;”  and  the  farmer,  the  tradesman,  the  mechanic,  are  still 
too  often  assigned  to  the  guiding  of  a  vague  “  commonsense.” 
Few  will  acknowledge  that  this  ‘  ‘  commonsense  ’  ’  is  only  a  some¬ 
times  inarticulate  intelligence  applied  to  individual  problems. 
The  head  of  a  great  business  house,  in  fact,  needs  a  more  trained 
intellect  than  the  third-rate  essayist  who  clothes  ready-made  ideas 
in  an  equally  ready-made  style ;  the  successful  management  of  a 
family  requires  more  brains  than  the  manufacture  of  sixth-rate 
novels.  But  at  present  men  are  too  often  deflected  by  the  glamours 
of  a  supposed  superiority  to  overstocked  professions  ;  while  intelli¬ 
gent  men,  forced  into  commerce  or  agriculture  by  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  are  tempted  to  despise  their  calling  as  merely 
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mechanical.  So  the  theorist  looks  down  on  “applied  science,” 
and  the  “  practical  man  ”  ignores  the  value  of  knowledge.  In 
Mr.  Washington’s  curriculum,  meanwhile,  learning  and  practice 
go  ever  hand  in  hand,  and  each  man  or  woman  studies  that 
branch  of  applied  scientific  method  which  bears  on  the  chosen 
calling.  Botany,  zoology,  geology,  appeal  to  the  farmer;  mathe¬ 
matics  to  the  surveyor;  the  machinist  must  study  electricity,  and 
the  builder  mechanics. 

Yet  Mr.  Washington  sees  that  a  purely  specific  training  must 
narrow  the  whole  man  ;  that  his  interests  should  extend  beyond  his 
own  vocation.  True  education,  he  declares,  must  stimulate  the 
spiritual  nature,  and  bring  the  student  into  abiding  contact  with 
“the  intellectual  achievements  of  mankind  in  art  and  literature.” 

Accordingly  his  religious  basis  is  made  very  prominent.  If  the 
college  is  “  undenominational,”  i.e.,  unconnected  with  any  exist¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  body,  yet  as  all  concerned  seem  to  belong  to  the 
so-called  “  evangelical  ”  school,  the  “  religious  difficulty  ”  is  non¬ 
existent.  The  institution  has  its  chaplain  ;  attendance  at  daily 
prayers  and  Sunday  services  is  obligatory  ;  there  are  many  religious 
societies  among  the  members,  and  the  theological  class  trains 
ministers  and  lay  preachers.  But  as  Faith  and  Love  of  a  sort 
come  easily  to  the  emotional  negro,  Mr.  Washington  finds  it 
necessary  to  insist  that  they  should  display  themselves  in  Works ; 
more  especially  in  the  practice  of  the  Puritan  virtues. 

So  much  for  “Divinity.”  Nor  are  “the  Humanities”  neg¬ 
lected.  Languages,  foreign  or  classical,  are  indeed  excluded. 
But  the  teaching  of  English  proceeds  on  lines  which  tally  in  rather 
surprising  fashion  with  the  reforms  advocated  by  the  ablest 
teachers  of  language,  such  as  the  late  M.  Gouin.  “  The  aim  .  .  . 
in  the  preparatory  classes  is  to  bring  about  familiarity  with  the 
mother  tongue,  and  correctness  and  ease  in  its  use.  From  contact 
with  good  models  of  spoken  or  written  discourse,  the  pupil  learns 
to  appreciate  and  interpret  thought  well  expressed  ...  to  feel  the 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  an  expression,  without  slavish  re¬ 
liance  upon  rules.  .  .  .  Language  [in  fact]  is  taught  as  an  art; 
the  necessary'^  rules  and  definitions,  when  they  occur  [being] 
treated  as  working  principles.  .  .  .  Oral  exercises  .  .  .  pre¬ 
dominate.  The  pupil  ...  is  taught  to  exercise  care  for  unity, 
logical  sequence  of  ideas,  and  smoothness  of  transition.”  The 
higher  classes  proceed  to  written  composition ,  with  the  science  of 
grammar,  and  are  introduced  to  the  masterpieces  of  English 
literature  in  their  historical  setting. 

The  history  course  starts  with  biography,  as  most  interesting 
to  the  young.  It  is  devoted  to  English  and  American  history; 

the  peculiar  position  of  the  negro  .  .  .  [being]  given  due  im- 
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portance,  not  by  isolating  it,  but  by  introducing  it  in  its  pro^^er 
place.”  Geography  is  woven  into  history  and  nature-study,  and 
the  students  begin  by  stiuhjing  their  own  geographical  surround¬ 
ings.  There  is  also  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching. 

Here  concludes  this  account  of  Mr.  Washington’s  aims  and 
methods.  The  moral  is  left  to  others ;  yet  a  few  principles 
emerge.  For  after  all,  under  every  difference  of  time  and  place, 
the  pre-conditions  of  efficiency  are  one  and  indivisible.  A  high 
aim ;  an  accurate  study  of  the  conditions  within  which  the  aim 
is  to  be  realised,  and  of  the  means  available  for  its  realisation; 
an  intelligent  policy  fusing  these  three  into  one ;  and  unabating 
energy  are,  in  every  department,  the  elements  of  efficient  action. 
Organisation  is,  after  all,  but  the  channel  through  which  a 
spirit  can  be  diffused ;  and  that  organisation  is  most  perfect 
which  the  spirit  moulds  to  its  needs.  Theory  and  practice,  logic 
and  experiment,  gain  by  an  intimate  association;  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  any  class  or  race  are  best  influenced  (as  distinct  from 
commanded)  by  those  who  know  it  from  within.  And  in  the 
sphere  of  Education,  which  Mr.  Washington  makes  specially  his 
own,  it  is  universally  true  that  the  highest  of  all  training  requires 
but  two  essentials  :  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  A  single 
teacher  of  genius,  influencing,  through  his  disciples,  the  ideals  of 
the  teaching  profession,  is  more  potent  than  twenty  Education 
Acts.  The  training  of  teachers,  the  discipline  of  teachers,  the 
enfranchisement  of  teachers,  are  the  true  educational  problem. 
An  education  bureaucratically  conducted  from  above  by  bodies 
mainly  anxious  for  statistical  results,  is  threatened  with  actual 
strangulation.  The  central  authority,  no  doubt,  is  responsible 
for  the  hands  to  which  it  entrusts  loower ;  it  must  eliminate  the 
obviously  incompetent  and  the  deliberately  rebellious.  But  he 
who  is  fit  to  perform  duties  is  fit  to  exercise  discretion.  Public 
bodies  should  encourage,  not  crush,  originality;  leave  the  distri- 
bution  of  grants  more  in  local  hands ;  give  even  the  elementary 
school  teacher,  the  elementary  school  manager,  some  field  for 
modest  experiment ;  and  not  be  too  hard  upon  failure  when  success 
has  been  intelligently  sought.  For  failure,  on  a  small  scale,  is  a 
very  instructive  phenomenon ;  and  the  spirit  wdiich  can  risk  and 
transcend  failure  the  most  valuable  asset  of  our  race.  The  great¬ 
ness  of  the  stock  which  we  agree  to  call  Anglo-Saxon  consists,  not  in 
any  power  of  evolving  perfect  organisations,  but  in  an  intense 
and  prolific  energy,  evolved  by  effort,  fostered  by  free¬ 
dom,  and  controlled  by  resjionsibility.  Our  inefficiency— where 
we  are  inefficient — springs,  not  from  an  excess  of  effort,  of  free¬ 
dom  and  of  responsibility,  but  from  their  antipodes  :  the  sloth  and 
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pride  which  shirk  effort  and  ignore  responsibility ;  the  rigid 
supervision  of  detail  which  paralyses  personal  initiative.  The 
English  race  does  not  come  to  its  best  under  a  paternal  bureau¬ 
cracy  or  a  system  of  forced  labour  :  a  fact  which  does  not  seem 
to  strike  the  advocates  of  conscription. 

Finally,  Mr.  Washington’s  career  offers  two  encouraging  omens. 
He  has  proved  that  practical  training  for  a  special  and  modest 
function  is  compatible  with  an  admirable  iirejiaration,  mental, 
moral,  and  physical,  not  only  for  the  always  possible  “rise  in 
life,’’  but  also  for  the  wider  and  more  generic  duties  of  the 
citizen  and  the  man.  And  he  has  shown  what  racial  efficiency 
can  result,  in  a  couple  of  decades,  from  the  seed  sown  by  an 
individual.  Mr.  Washington  himself  wields  the  rare  influence 
of  genius.  But  what  difference  may  it  not  make  to  the 
future  of  the  American  negro — and  through  him  to  the  future  of 
the  Great  Eepublic — that  a  good  housewife,  thirty  years  ago, 
taught  a  little  negro  lad — the  meaning  of  Efficiency ! 

H.  C.  Foxcroft. 


FEASTS  OF  ALL  SOULSA 


It  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  revisit 
their  old  homes  on  one  night  of  the  year ;  and  on  that  solemn 
occasion  people  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  ghosts  hy  laying 
out  food  for  them  to  eat,  and  lighting  lamps  to  guide  them  on  their 
darkling  road  from  and  to  the  grave.  The  following  instances  will 
illustrate  the  custom. 

The  Esquimaux  of  St.  Michael  and  the  lower  Yukon  Eiver  hold 
a  festival  of  the  dead  every  year  at  the  end  of  November  or  the 
beginning  of  December,  as  well  as  a  greater  festival  at  intervals 
of  several  years.  At  these  seasons  food,  drink,  and  clothes  are 
provided  for  the  returning  ghosts  in  the  Jiashim  or  clubhouse  of 
the  village,  which  is  illuminated  with  oil  lamps.  Every  man  or 
woman  who  wishes  to  honour  a  dead  friend  sets  up  a  lamp  on  a 
stand  in  front  of  the  place  which  the  deceased  used  to  occupy 
in  the  clubhouse.  These  lamps,  filled  with  seal  oil,  are  kept 
burning  day  and  night  till  the  festival  is  over.  They  are  believed 
to  light  the  shades  on  their  return  to  their  old  home  and  back 
again  to  the  land  of  the  dead.  If  anyone  fails  to  put  up  a  lamp 
in  the  clubhouse  and  to  keep  it  burning,  the  shade  whom  he  or 
she  desires  to  honour  could  not  find  its  way  to  the  place,  and  so 
would  miss  the  feast.  On  the  eve  of  the  festival  the  nearest  male 
relation  goes  to  the  grave  and  summons  the  ghost  by  planting 
there  a  small  model  of  a  seal  spear  or  of  a  wooden  dish,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  deceased  was  a  man  or  a  woman.  The  totems  of  the  dead 
are  marked  on  these  implements.  When  all  is  ready,  the  ghosts 
gather  in  the  fire-pit  under  the  clubhouse,  and  ascending  through 
the  floor  at  the  proper  moment  take  possession  of  the  bodies  of 
their  namesakes,  to  whom  the  offerings  of  food,  drink,  and 
clothing  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead.  Thus  each  shade 
obtains  the  supplies  he  needs  in  the  other  world.  The  dead  who 
have  none  to  make  offerings  to  them  are  believed  to  suffer  great 
destitution.  Hence  the  Esquimaux  fear  to  die  without  leaving 
behind  them  some  one  who  will  sacrifice  to  their  spirits,  and  child¬ 
less  people  generally  adopt  children  lest  their  shades  should  be 
forgotten  at  the  festivals.  When  a  person  has  been  much  disliked, 
bis  ghost  is  sometimes  purposely  ignored,  and  that  is  deemed 

(1)  Extracted  with  the  permission  of  ^.lessrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  from  a 
forthcoming  work,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  Studies  in  the  History  of  Oriental 
Religion. 
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the  severest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  utx)n  him.  After 
the  songs  of  invitation  to  the  dead  have  been  sung,  the  givers 
of  the  feast  take  a  small  portion  of  food  from  every  dish  and  cast 
it  down  as  an  offering  to  the?  shades  ;  then  each  pours  a  little  water 
on  the  floor  so  that  it  runs  through  the  cracks.  In  this  way  they 
believe  that  the  spiritual  essence  of  all  the  food  and  w-ater  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  souls.  The  remainder  of  the  food  is  afterwards 
distributed  among  the  people  present,  who  eat  of  it  heartily. 
Then  with  songs  and  dances  the  feast  comes  to  an  end,  and  the 
ghosts  are  dismissed  to  their  own  place.  Dances  form  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  of  the  great  festival  of  the  dead,  which  is  held 
every  few  years.  The  dancers  dance  not  only  in  the  clubhouse  but 
also  at  the  graves  and  on  the  ice,  if  the  deceased  met  their  death 
by  drowning.” 

The  Indians  of  California  used  to  observe  annual  ceremonies  of 
mourning  for  the  dead  at  some  of  which  the  souls  of  the  departed 
were  represented  by  living  persons.  Ten  or  more  men  would 
prepare  themselves  to  play  the  part  of  the  ghosts  by  fasting  for 
several  days,  especially  by  abstaining  from  flesh.  Disguised  with 
paint  and  soot,  adorned  with  feathers  and  grasses,  they  danced 
and  sang  in  the  village  or  rushed  about  in  the  forest  by  night  with 
burning  torches  in  their  hands.  After  a  time  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  who  looked  upon  these 
maskers  as  in  very  truth  their  departed  friends  and  received 
them  accordingly  with  an  outburst  of  lamentation,  the  old  women 
scratching  their  own  faces  and  smiting  their  breasts  with  stones 
in  token  of  mourning.  These  masquerades  were  generally  held 
in  February.  During  their  continuance  a  strict  fast  was  observed 
in  the  village.^  Among  the  Konkaus  of  California  the  dance  of 
the  dead  is  always  held  about  the  end  of  August ,  and  marks  their 
New  Year’s  Day.  They  collect  a  large  quantity  of  food,  clothing, 
baskets,  ornaments,  and  whatever  else  the  spirits  are  supposed 
to  need  in  the  other  world.  These  they  hang  on  a  semicircle  of 
boughs  or  small  trees,  cut  and  set  in  the  ground  leafless.  In  the 
centre  burns  a  great  fire,  and  hard  by  are  the  graves.  The  cere¬ 
mony  begins  at  evening  and  lasts  till  daybreak.  As  darkness  falls 

(2)  E.  W.  Nelson,  “The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait,”  Eighteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  pt.  i.  (Washington,  1899),  p.  363. 

(3)  S.  Powers,  Tribes  of  California,  pp.  328,  355,  356,  384. 

(4)  Kostromitonow,  “  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Indianer  in  Ober-Kalifornien,” 
in  Baer  and  Helmersen’s  Beitreige  zur  Kenntniss  des  Russischen  Reiches,  i. 
(St.  Petersburg,  1839),  pp.  88  sq.  The  natives  of  the  western  islands  of  Torres 
Straits  used  to  hold  a  great  death-dance  at  which  disguised  men  personated 
the  ghosts  of  the  lately  deceased,  mimicking  their  characteristic  gait  and 
gestures.  Women  and  children  were  supposed  to  take  these  mummers  for 
real  ghosts.  See  A.  C.  Haddon,  in  Reports  of  the  Cambridge  Anthropological 
Expedition  to  Torres  Straits,  v.  252-256. 
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men  and  women  sit  on  the  graves  and  wail  for  the  dead  of  the 
year.  Then  they  dance  round  the  fire  with  frenzied  yells  and 
whoops,  casting  from  time  to  time  the  offerings  into  the  flames. 

All  must  be  consumed  before  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  appear 
in  the  East.® 

The  Miztecs  of  iVIexico  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
came  back  in  the  tw^elfth  month  of  every  year,  which  corresponded 
to  our  November.  On  this  day  of  All  Souls  the  houses  w^ere 
decked  out  to  welcome  the  spirits.  Jars  of  food  and  drink  were 
set  on  a  table  in  the  principal  room ,  and  the  family  went  out  wuth 
torches  to  meet  the  ghosts  and  invite  them  to  enter.  Then  re¬ 
turning  themselves  to  the  house  they  knelt  around  the  table,  and 
with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground  prayed  the  souls  to  accept  of  the 
offerings  and  to  procure  the  blessings  of  the  gods  upon  the  family. 
Thus  they  remained  on  bended  knees  and  with  downcast  eyes  till 
the  morning,  not  daring  to  look  at  the  table  lest  they  should 
offend  the  spirits  by  spying  on  them  at  their  meal.  With  the 
first  beams  of  the  sun  they  rose,  glad  at  heart.  The  jars  of  food 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  dead  were  given  to  the  poor  or 
(lc|)osited  in  a  secret  place.®  The  Indians  of  Santiago  Tepehuacan 
believe  that  the  souls  of  their  dead  return  to  them  on  the  night 
of  the  eighteenth  of  October,  the  festival  of  St.  Luke,  and  they 
sweep  the  roads  in  order  that  the  ghosts  may  find  them  clean  on 
their  passage.^ 

Again,  the  natives  of  Sumba,  an  East  Indian  island,  celebrate 
a  New  Year’s  festival,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  festival  of 
the  dead.  The  graves  are  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  at  a 
given  moment  all  the  peo[)le  repair  to  them  and  raise  a  loud  weep¬ 
ing  and  wailing.  Then  after  indulging  for  a  short  time  in  the 
national  pastimes  they  disperse  to  their  houses,  and  every  family 
calls  upon  its  dead  to  come  back.  The  ghosts  are  believed  to 
hear  and  accept  the  invitation.  Accordingly  betel  and  areca  nuts 
are  set  out  for  them.  Victims,  too,  are  sacrificed  in  front  of  every 
house,  and  their  hearts  and  livers  are  offered  with  rice  to  the 
dead.  After  a  decent  interval  these  portions  are  distributed 
amongst  the  living,  who  consume  them  and  banquet  gaily  on  flesh 
and  rice,  a  rare  event  in  their  frugal  lives.  Then  they  play ,  dance, 
and  sing  to  their  hearts’  content,  and  the  festival  which  began  so 

(5)  S.  Powers,  Trihe.n  of  Cniifornia,  pp.  437  sq. 

(6)  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  Ilistoire  den  nations  civilisees  du  Mexique  ef  ds 
rAmerique-Centrale,  iii.  23  sq. ;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  N alive  Baces  of  the  Pacific 
States,  ii.  623.  Similar  customs  are  still  practised  by  the  Indians  of  a  great 
part  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  (Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  op.  cit.  iii.  24, 
note  1). 

(7)  “  Lettre  du  cure  de  Santiago  Tepehuacan  a  son  eveque,”  Bidletin  de 
ia  SociHe  de  Geographic  (Paris),  lime  Serie,  ii.  (1834),  p.  179. 
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lugubriously  ends  by  being  the  merriest  of  the  5'ear.  A  little  be¬ 
fore  daybreak  the  invisible  guests  take  their  departure.  All  the 
people  turn  out  of  their  houses  to  escort  them  a  little  wav. 
Holding  in  one  hand  the  half  of  a  cocoa-nut,  w'hich  contains 
a  small  packet  of  provisions  for  the  dead,  and  in  the  other 
hand  a  piece  of  smouldering  wood,  they  march  in  procession, 
singing  a  drawling  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  gong  and 
waving  the  lighted  brands  in  time  to  the  music.  So  they  move 
through  the  darkness  till  with  the  last  words  of  the  song  they 
throw  away  the  cocoa-nuts  and  the  brands  in  the  direction  of  the 
spirit-land,  leaving  the  ghosts  to  wend  their  way  thither,  while 
they  themselves  return  to  the  village.® 

The  Bghais,  a  Karen  tribe  of  Burmah,  hold  an  annual  feast 
for  the  dead  at  the  new  moon  \vhich  falls  near  the  end  of  August 
or  the  beginning  of  September.  All  the  villagers  who  have  lost 
relatives  within  the  last  three  years  take  part  in  it.  Food  and 
drink  are  set  out  on  tables  for  the  ghosts,  and  new  clothes  for 
them  are  hung  up  in  the  room.  All  being  ready,  the  people 
beat  gongs  and  begin  to  weep.  Each  one  calls  upon  the  relation 
whom  he  has  lost  to  come  and  eat.  When  the  dead  are  thought 
to  have  arrived,  the  living  address  them,  saying,  “  You  have  come 
to  me,  you  have  returned  to  me.  It  has  been  raining  hard,  and 
you  must  be  wet.  Dress  yourselves ,  clothe  yourselves  with  these 
new  garments  and  all  the  companions  that  are  with  you.  Eat 
betel  together  with  all  that  accompany  you,  all  your  friends  and 
associates,  and  the  long  dead.  Call  them  all  to  cat  and  drink.” 
The  ghosts  having  finished  their  repast,  the  people  dry  their  tears 
and  sit  down  to  eat  wdiat  is  left.  iMore  food  is  then  prepared  and 
put  into  a  basket,  and  at  cock-crow  next  morning  the  contents  of 
the  basket  are  thrown  out  of  the  house,  while  the  living  weep  and 
call  upon  their  dead  as  before.® 

The  great  festival  of  the  dead  in  Cambodia  takes  place  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  Phatrabot  (September-October),  but  ever 
since  the  moon  began  to  wane  everybody  has  been  busy  preparing 
for  it.  In  every  house  cakes  and  sweet-meats  arc  set  out,  candles 
burn,  incense-sticks  smoke,  and  the  whole  is  offered  to  the 
ancestral  shades  with  an  invocation  which  is  thrice  repeated  :  ”  0 
all  you  our  ancestors  who  have  departed,  deign  to  come  and  eat 
^vhat  we  have  prepared  for  you,  and  to  bless  your  posterity  and 

(8)  S.  Rods,  “  Bijdrage  tot  de  kennis  van  taal,  land  en  volk  op  het  eiland 
.‘^oemba,”  V e.rhandeliiKjen  van  het  Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en 
Wetenschappen,  xxxvi.  (1872),  pp.  63-65. 

(9)  Rev.  F.  ^lason,  D.D.,  “  Physical  Character  of  the  Karens,”  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1866,  part  ii.,  pp.  29  sq.  Lights  are  not 
mentioned  hy  the  writer,  hut  the  festival  being  nocturnal  we  may  assume  that 
they  are  used  for  the  convenience  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead.  In 
other  respects  the  ceremonies  are  typical. 
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make  it  happy.”  Fifteen  days  afterwards  many  little  boats  are 
made  of  bark  and  filled  with  rice,  cakes,  small  coins,  smoking 
incense-sticks,  and  lighted  candles.  At  evening  these  are  set  float¬ 
ing  on  the  river,  and  the  souls  of  the  dead  embark  in  them  to 
return  to  their  own  place.  The  living  now  bid  them  farewell. 

“  Go  to  the  lands,”  they  say,  ”  go  to  the  fields  you  inhabit,  to  the 
mountains,  under  the  stones  which  are  your  abodes.  Go  away ! 
return !  In  due  time  your  sons  and  your  grandsons  will  think 
of  you.  Then  you  will  return,  you  will  return,  you  will  return.” 
The  river  is  now  covered  with  twinkling  points  of  fire.  But  the 
current  soon  bears  them  away,  and  as  they  vanish  one  by  one  in 
the  darkness  the  souls  depart  with  them  to  the  far  country.^® 
In  Tonquin,  as  in  Sumba,  the  dead  revisit  their  kinsfolk  and 
their  old  homes  at  the  New  Year.  From  the  hour  of  midnight, 
when  the  New  Year  begins,  no  one  dares  to  shut  the  door  of  his 
house  for  fear  of  excluding  the  ghosts,  who  begin  to  arrive  at  that 
time.  Preparations  have  been  made  to  welcome  and  refresh  them 
after  their  long  journey.  Beds  and  mats  are  ready  for  their  wear}' 
bodies  to  repose  upon,  -water  to  wash  their  dusty  feet,  slippers  to 
comfort  them,  and  canes  to  support  their  feeble  steps.  Candles 
burn  on  the  domestic  altar,  and  pastilles  diit'use  a  fragrant  odour. 
The  people  bow  before  the  unseen  visitors  and  beseech  them  to 
remember  and  bless  their  descendants  in  the  coming  year. 
Having  discharged  this  pious  duty  they  abstain  from  sweeping 
the  houses  for  three  days  lest  the  dust  should  iucommode  the 
ghosts. In  Siam  and  Japan  also  the  souls  of  the  dead  revisit 
their  families  for  three  days  in  every  year,  and  the  lamps  which 
the  Japanese  kindle  in  multitudes  on  that  occasion  to  light  the 
spirits  on  their  way  have  procured  for  the  festival  the  name  of 
the  Feast  of  Lanterns.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Siam,  as  in 
Tonquin  and  Sumba,  the  return  of  the  ghosts  takes  place  at  the 
New  Year.^* 

The  Chewsurs  of  the  Caucasus  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  de¬ 
parted  revisit  their  old  homos  on  the  Saturday  night  of  the 
second  week  in  Lent.  This  gathering  of  the  dead  is  called  the 
“Assembly  of  Souls.”  The  people  spare  no  expense  to  treat  the 

(10)  E.  Aymonier,  Xotice  sur  le  Camhodge  (Paris,  1875),  p.  59;  A.  Leclere, 
Le  Buddhisme  au  Camhodge.  (Paris,  1899),  pp.  374-376.  The  departure  of  the 
souls  is  described  only  by  the  latter  writer.  Compare  E.  Aymonier,  “  Notes 
sur  les  coutumes  et  croyances  superstitieiises  del  Cambodgiens,”  Cochinc.hitie 
Fran^aise,  Excursions  et  Beconnaissances,  No.  16  (Saigon,  1883),  pp.  205  sq. 

(11)  Mariny,  Iteration  noxivelle  et  curiextse  des  royaumes  de  Tiinquin  et  de 
Lao  (Paris,  1666),  pp.  251-253.  For  an  account  of  the  custom  as  observed 
in  recent  times  see  L.  E.  Louvet,  La  Cochinchine  IteFigieuse  (Paris,  1885),  pp. 
149-151. 

(12)  The  Gulden  Bough,^  iii.,  85-87. 
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unseen  guests  handsomely.  Beer  is  brewed  and  loaves  of  various 
shapes  baked  specially  for  the  occasion.^*  The  Armenians  cele¬ 
brate  the  memory  of  the  dead  on  many  days  of  the  year,  burning 
incense  and  lighting  tapers  in  their  honour.  One  of  their  customs 
is  to  keep  a  “  light  of  the  dead  ”  burning  all  night  in  the  house 
in  order  that  the  ghosts  may  be  able  to  enter.  For  if  the  spirits 
find  the  house  dark,  they  spit  down  the  chimney  and  depart, 
cursing  the  churlish  inmates.^* 

Similar  beliefs  survive  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
find  expression  in  similar  customs.  The  day  of  the  dead  or  of 
All  Souls,  as  we  call  it,  is  commonly  the  second  of  Xoveniber. 
Thus  in  Lower  Brittany  the  souls  of  the  departed  come  to  visit 
the  living  on  the  eve  of  that  day.  After  vespers  are  over,  the 
priests  and  choir  go  in  procession,  “  the  procession  of  the  charnel- 
house^’  chanting  a  weird  dirge  in  the  Breton  tongue.  Then  the 
people  go  home,  gather  round  the  fire,  and  talk  of  the  departed. 
The  house-wife  covers  the  kitchen  table  with  a  white  cloth,  sets 
out  cider,  curds,  and  hot  pancakes  on  it,  and  retires  with  the 
family  to  rest.  The  fire  on  the  hearth  is  kept  up  by  a  huge  log 
known  as  “the  log  of  the  dead  ’’  {kef  ann  Anaon).  Soon  doleful 
voices  outside  in  the  darkness  break  the  stillness  of  night.  It  is 
the  “singers  of  death’’  who  go  about  the  streets  waking  the 
sleepers  by  a  wild  and  melancholy  song,  in  which  they  remind  the 
living  in  their  comfortable  beds  to  pray  for  the  poor  souls  in  pain. 
All  that  night  the  dead  warm  themselves  at  the  hearth  and  feast 
on  the  viands  prepared  for  them.  Sometimes  the  awe-struck 
listeners  hear  the  stools  creaking  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  dead  leaves 
outside  rustling  under  the  ghostly  footsteps.^®  In  the  Vosges 
mountains  on  All  Souls’  Eve  the  solemn  sound  of  the  church 
bells  invites  good  Christians  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  dead. 
While  the  bells  are  ringing,  it  is  customary  in  some  families  to 
uncover  the  beds  and  open  the  windows,  doubtless  in  order  to 
let  the  poor  souls  enter  and  rest.  Xo  one  that  evening  would 
dare  to  remain  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  the  bells.  The  prayers 
are  prolonged  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  W'hen  the  last  De  pro- 
fundis  has  been  uttered,  the  head  of  the  family  gently  covers  up 
the  beds,  sprinkles  them  with  holy  water,  and  shuts  the  windows. 
In  some  villages  fire  is  kept  up  on  the  hearth  and  a  basket  of  nuts 
is  placed  beside  it  for  the  use  of  the  ghosts.^®  Again,  in  some 
parts  of  Saintonge  and  Aunis  a  Candlemas  candle  used  to  be  lit 

(15)  C.  V.  Hahn,  “  Religiose  Anschauungen  und  Totengedachtnisfeier  der 
Chewsuren,”  Glohus,  Ixxvi.  (1899),  pp.  211  sq. 

(14)  M.  Abeghian,  Der  annenuche  Volksglauhe  (Leipsic,  1899),  pp.  23  eq. 

(15)  A.  le  Braz,  Ln  Legende  de.  la  Mart  en  Baese-Dretagne  (Paris,  1893), 
pp.  280-287.  Compare  J.  Lecoeur,  K.-iquisses  du  Bocage  Normand,  ii.,  283  sqq- 

(16)  L.  F.  Sauve,  Le  folk  lore  des  Hautes-Voeges,  pp.  295  sq. 
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before  the  domestic  crucifix  on  All  Souls’  Day  at  the  very  hour 
when  the  last  deceased  member  of  the  family  had  departed  this 
life;  and  some  people,  just  as  in  Tonquin,  refrained  from 
sweeping  the  house  that  day  lest  they  should  thereby  disturb  the 
ghosts. 

In  Bruges,  Dinant,  and  other  towns  of  Belgium  holy  candles 
burn  all  night  in  the  houses  on  the  Eve  of  All  Souls,  and  the 
bells  toll  till  midnight,  or  even  till  morning.  People,  too,  often 
set  lighted  candles  on  the  graves.  At  Scherpenheuvel  the  houses 
are  illuminated,  and  the  people  walk  in  procession  carrying 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands.  A  very  common  custom  in 
Belgium  is  to  eat  ‘  ‘  soul-cakes  ”  or  “  soul-bread  ’  ’  on  the  eve  or 
the  day  of  All  Souls.  The  eating  of  them  is  believed  to  benefit 
the  dead  in  some  way.  At  Dixmude  and  elsewhere  they  say  that 
you  deliver  a  soul  from  Purgatory  for  every  cake  you  eat.  At 
.\ntwerp  they  give  a  local  colour  to  the  soul-cakes  by  baking 
them  with  plenty  of  saffron,  the  deep  yellow  tinge  being 
suggestive  of  the  flames  of  Purgatory.  People  in  Antwerp  at 
the  same  season  are  careful  not  to  slam  doors  or  windows  for 
fear  of  hurting  the  ghosts.^®  In  the  Tyrol  “  soul-lights,”  that 
is,  lamps  filled  with  lard  or  butter,  are  lighted  and  placed  on  the 
hearth  on  All  Souls’  Eve  in  order  that  the  jxjor  souls,  escaped 
from  the  fires  of  Purgatory,  may  anoint  their  burns  with  the 
melted  grease  and  so  alleviate  their  pangs.  Some  people  also 
leave  milk  and  dough-nuts  for  them  on  the  table  all  night.  The 
graves,  too,  are  decked  with  flowers  and  illuminated  with  wax 
candles. Similar  customs  are  observed  at  the  same  season  in 
Bohemia,  where  children  besides  kindle  small  wax-lights  which 
have  been  specially  bought  for  the  day.-“ 

The  Letts  used  to  entertain  and  feed  the  souls  of  the  dead  for 

(17)  J.  L.  M.  Nogues,  Les  tnaitrs  d'fuitrefols  en  Suiiitonge  et  en  Aiini^, 
p.  76.  As  to  the  observance  of  All  Souls’  Day  in  other  parts  of  France 
see  A.  Meyrac,  Traditions,  coutumes,  legendes  et  conte.s  des  Ardennes, 
pp.  22-24;  Ch.  Beauquier,  Les  mois  en  Franche-Comte,  pp.  123-125. 

(18)  Reinsberg-Diiringsfelcl,  Calendrier  Beige,  ii.  236-240;  id..  Das  festliche 
Jakr,  pp.  229  sq.  Soul-cakes  are  also  eaten  on  this  day  in  south  Germany 
and  Austria.  They  are  baked  of  white  Hour,  and  are  of  a  longish,  rounded 
shape  with  two  small  tips  at  each  end  {Des  festliche  Jahr,  p.  330).  As  to 
these  soul-cakes  sec  also  K.  von.  Leoprechting,  .-!«.?  dem  Lechrain  (llunich, 
1855),  pp.  199  sq.-,  A;  Berlinger,  Volksthiiinliches  aus  Srhwahen,  ii.,  167  sq. 

(19)  I.  V.  Zingerle,  Sitten,  Brduche  and  Meinungen  des  Tiroler  Volkes.^ 
pp.  176-178.  In  the  Italian  Tyrol  some  people  set  pitchers  of  water  in 
the  kitchen  on  All  Souls’  night  that  the  souls  may  slake  their  thirst.  Sec 
Ch.  Schneller,  Mdrchen  und  Sagen  aus  Walschtirol,  p.  238.  In  Baden  the 
inhabitants  of  many  villages,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  still  deck  the 
graves  with  flowers  and  lights  on  All  Saints’  Day  and  All  Souls’  Day.  See 
E.  H.  Meyer,  Badisches  V olkslehen  (Strasburg,  1900),  p.  601. 

(20)  Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld,  Fest-kalender  aus  Bolimen,  pp.  493-495. 
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four  weeks  from  ^Michaelmas  (September  29th)  to  the  day  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude  (October  28th).  They  called  the  season 
Wellalaick  or  Setnlicka,  and  regarded  it  as  so  holy  that  while  it 
lasted  they  would  not  willingly  thresh  the  corn,  alleging  that 
grain  threshed  at  that  time  would  be  useless  for  sowing,  since 
the  souls  of  the  dead  would  not  allow  it  to  sprout.  But  we  may 
suspect  that  the  original  motive  of  the  abstinence  was  a  fear 
lest  the  blows  of  the  flails  should  fall  ufx)n  the  poor  ghosts 
swarming  in  the  air.  At  this  season  the  people  used  to  prepare 
food  of  all  sorts  for  the  spirits  and  set  it  on  the  floor  of  a  room, 
which  had  been  well  heated  and  swept  for  the  purpose.  Late 
in  the  evening  the  master  of  the  house  went  into  the  room, 
tended  the  fire,  and  called  upon  his  dead  kinsfolk  by  their  names 
to  come  and  eat  and  drink.  If  he  saw  the  ghosts,  he  would  die 
within  the  year ;  but  if  he  did  not  see  them  he  would  outlive  it. 
When  he  thought  the  souls  had  eaten  and  drunk  enough,  he  took 
the  staff  which  served  as  a  j)oker  and  laying  it  on  the  threshold 
cut  it  in  two  with  an  axe.  At  the  same  time  he  bade  the  spirits 
go  their  way ,  charging  them  to  keep  to  the  roads  and  paths  and 
not  to  tread  upon  the  rye.  If  the  crops  turned  out  ill  next  year, 
the  jxiople  laid  the  failure  at  the  door  of  the  ghosts,  who  fancied 
themselves  scurvily  treated  and  had  taken  their  revenge  by 
trampling  down  the  corn.-^  The  Samagitians  annually  invited 
the  dead  to  come  from  their  graves  and  enjoy  a  bath  and  a  feast. 
For  their  entertainment  they  prepared  a  sjoecial  hut,  in  which 
they  set  out  food  and  drink,  together  with  a  scat  and  a  napkin 
for  every  soul  who  had  been  invited.  They  left  the  souls  to  revel 
by  themselves  for  three  days  in  the  hut ;  then  they  deposited  the 
remains  of  the  banquet  on  the  graves  and  bade  the  ghosts  fare¬ 
well.  The  good  things,  however,  were  usually  consumed  by 
charcoal-burners  in  the  forest.  This  feast  of  the  dead  fell  early 
in  November.-^  The  Esthonians  prepare  a  meal  for  their  dead 
on  All  Souls’  Bay,  the  second  of  Xovember,  and  invite  them  by 
their  names  to  come  and  partake  of  it.  The  ghosts  arrive  in  the 
early  morning  at  the  first  cockcrow,  and  depart  at  the  second, 
being  ceremoniously  lighted  out  of  the  house  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  who  waves  a  white  cloth  after  them  and  bids  them  come 
again  next  ycar.-^ 

(21)  P.  Einhorn,  in  Scriptores  lierum  Livonicarum,  ii.  (liiga  and  Leipsic,  1848), 
pp.  587,  598,  630  sq.,  645  sq.  k?ee  also  the  description  of  1).  Fabricius  in  his 
“  Livonicae  Historiae  compendiosa  series,”  ih.  p.  441.  Fabricius  assigns  the 
custom  to  All  Souls’  Day. 

(22)  J.  Lasicius,  ‘‘  De  diis  Samagitarum  caeterorumque  Samiatarum,”  in 
Magazin  herausgegehen  von  thr  Lettiscfi-Literarischen  Gesellschaft,  xiv.,  1 
(Mitau,  1868),  p.  92. 

(23)  F.  J.  Wiedemann,  Aus  dem  inneren  und  cius»ern  Lehen  der  ICh^ten, 
pp.  366  sq.',  Boecler-Kreutzwald,  Der  Ehsten  aberglciubische  (itbrtittche,  11 
und  GewoIinJicittn,  p.  83. 
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In  some  parts  of  the  Russian  Government  of  Olonets  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village  sometimes  celebrate  a  joint  festival  in 
honour  of  all  their  dead.  Having  chosen  a  bouse  for  the 
purpose,  they  spread  three  tables,  one  outside  the  front  door,  one 
in  the  passage,  and  one  in  the  room  which  is  heated  by  a  stove. 
Then  they  go  out  to  meet  their  unseen  guests  and  usher  them 
into  the  house  with  these  words,  “  Ye  are  tired,  our  owm  ones; 
take  something  to  eat.”  The  ghosts  accordingly  refresh  them¬ 
selves  at  each  table  in  succession.  Then  the  master  of  the  house 
bids  them  warm  themselves  at  the  stove,  remarking  that  they 
must  have  growm  cold  in  the  damp  earth.  After  that  the  living 
guests  sit  down  to  eat  at  the  tables.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
meal  the  host  opens  the  window  and  lets  the  ghosts  gently  out 
of  it  by  means  of  the  shroud  in  which  they  were  lowered  into 
the  grave.  As  they  slide  down  it  from  the  warm  room  into  the 
outer  air,  the  people  tell  them,  ‘‘Now  it  is  time  for  you  to  go 
home,  and  your  feet  must  be  tired ;  the  way  is  not  a  little  one 
for  you  to  travel.  Here  it  is  softer  for  you.  Now,  in  God’s 
name,  farewell!  Among  the  Votiaks  of  Russia  every  family 
sacrifices  to  its  dead  once  a  year  in  the  week  before  Palm  Sunday. 
The  sacrifice  is  offered  in  the  house  about  midnight.  Flesh, 
bread,  or  cakes  and  beer  are  set  on  the  table,  and  on  the  floor 
beside  the  table  stands  a  trough  of  bark  with  a  lighted  wax  candle 
stuck  on  the  rim.  The  master  of  the  house,  having  covered  his 
head  with  his  hat,  takes  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  hand  and  says, 
“Ye  spirits  of  the  long  departed,  guard  and  preserve  us  well. 
Make  none  of  us  cripples.  Send  no  plagues  upon  us.  Cause 
the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  food  to  prosper  to  us.”  “  The 
Votiaks  of  the  Governments  of  Wjatka  and  Kasan  celebrate  two 
memorial  festivals  of  the  dead  every  year,  one  in  autumn  and 
the  other  in  spring.  On  a  certain  day  koumiss  is  distilled,  beer 
brewed,  and  potato  scones  baked  in  every  house.  All  the 
members  of  a  clan,  who  trace  their  descent  through  women  from 
one  mythical  ancestress,  assemble  in  a  single  house,  generally 
in  one  which  lies  at  the  boundary  of  the  clan  land.  Here  an 
old  man  moulds  wax  candles ;  and  when  the  requisite  number 
is  made  he  sticks  them  on  the  shelf  of  the  stove,  and  begins  to 
mention  the  dead  relations  of  the  master  of  the  house  by  name. 
For  each  of  them  he  crumbles  a  piece  of  bread,  gives  each  of 
them  a  piece  of  pancake,  pours  koumiss  and  beer,  and  puts  a 
spoonful  of  soup  into  a  trough  made  for  the  purpose.  All 

(24)  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Songs  of  the.  Russian  Peofle,  pp.  321  sq.  The  date 
of  the  festival  is  not  mentioned.  Apparently  it  is  celebrated  at  irregular 
intervals. 

(25)  M.  Bnch,  Die  Wotnaken  (Stuttgart,  1882),  p.  145. 
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persons  present  whose  parents  are  dead  follow  his  example.  The 
do{?s  are  then  allowed  to  eat  out  of  the  trough.  ]f  tlu'y  eat 
quietly,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  dead  live  at  j)eace  ;  if  they  do  not 
eat  quietly,  it  argues  the  contrary.  Then  the  company  sit  down 
to  table  and  partake  of  the  meal.  Next  morning  both  the  dead 
and  the  living  refresh  themselves  with  a  drink,  and  a  fowl  is 
boiled.  The  proceedings  are  the  same  as  on  the  evening  before. 
Ihit  now  they  treat  the  soids  for  the  last  time  as  a  pre[)aration 
for  their  journey,  saying  ;  “  Eat,  driidc,  and  go  home  to  your 
companions.  Live  at  peace,  be  gracious  to  us,  keep  our  children, 
guard  our  corn,  our  beasts  and  birds.”  Then  the  people  banquet 
and  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  improprieties.  The  women  refrain 
from  feasting  until  the  dead  have  taken  their  departure ;  but 
when  the  souls  arc  gone,  there  is  no  longer  any  motive  for 
abstinence,  the  koumiss  circulates  freely  among  the  women,  and 
they  grow  wanton.  Yet  at  this,  as  at  every  other  festival,  the 
men  and  women  cat  in  different  ])arts  of  the  room.-® 

On  All  Saints’  Lay,  the  first  of  November,  shops  and  streets 
in  the  Abru//.i  are  filled  with  candles,  which  peo[)le  buy  in  order 
to  kindle  them  in  the  evening  on  the  graves  of  their  relations, 
l^’or  all  the  dead  come  to  visit  their  homes  that  night,  the  Eve 
of  All  Souls,  and  they  need  lights  to  show  them  the  way.  For 
their  use,  too,  lights  arc  kept  burning  in  the  houses  all  night. 
Before  people  go  to  sleep  they  place  on  the  table  a  lighted  lamp 
or  candle  and  a  frugal  meal  of  bread  and  water.  The  dead  issue 
from  tlu'ir  graves  and  stalk  in  procession  through  every  street 
of  the  village.  You  can  see  them  if  you  stand  at  a  cross-road 
with  your  chin  resting  on  a  forked  stick.  First  pass  the  souls 
of  the  good,  and  then  the  souls  of  the  murdered  and  the  damned. 
Once,  they  say,  a  man  was  thus  peeping  at  the  ghastly  pro¬ 
cession.  The  good  souls  told  him  he  had  better  go  home.  He 
did  not,  and  when  he  saw  the  tail  of  the  procession  he  died  of 
fright.^' 

A  comparison  of  these  European  customs  with  the  similar 
heathen  rites  can  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  nominally 
Christian  feast  of  All  Souls  is  nothing  but  an  old  pagan  festival  of 
the  dead  which  the  Church,  unable  or  unwilling  to  suppress, 
resolved  from  motives  of  tx)licy  to  connive  at.  But  whence  did 
it  borrow  the  practice  of  solemnising  the  festival  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  day,  the  second  of  November?  In  order  to  answer  this 
(juestion  we  should  observe,  first,  that  celebrations  of  this  sort 

(26)  J.  Wasiljev,  Ubersicht  iiher  die  heidnischen  Gehrdiiche,  Aheryhuben 
und  Religion  der  Wotjaken  (Helsingfors,  1902),  pp.  34  sg.  {Mtwoires  de  la 
SocifM  Finnn-Ougrienne,  xviii.).  As  to  the  Votiak  clans  see  the  same  work, 
pp.  42-44. 

(27)  G.  Finainore,  Credenze  ui>i  e  rontumi  Abruzzesi  (Palermo,  1890),  pp- 
180  182. 
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are  often  held  at  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year,  and,  second, 
that  the  peoples  of  north-western  Europe,  the  Celts  and  the 
Teutons,  appear  to  have  dated  the  beginning  of  their  year  from 
the  beginning  of  winter,  the  Celts  reckoning  it  from  the  first  of 
November,^  and  the  Teutons  from  the  first  of  October.-®  The 
difference  of  reckoning  may  be  due  to  difference  of  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  the  home  of  the  Teutons  in  central  and  northern  Europe 
being  a  region  where  winter  sets  in  earlier  than  on  the  more 
temperate  and  humid  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  the  home  of  the 
Celts.  These  considerations  suggest  that  the  festival  of  All 
Souls  on  the  second  of  November  originated  with  the  Celts,  and 
spread  from  them  to  the  rest  of  the  European  peoples,  who, 
while  they  preserved  their  old  feasts  of  the  dead  practically  un¬ 
changed,  may  have  transferred  them  to  the  second  of  November. 
This  conjecture  is  supixirted  by  what  we  know  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  institution,  or  rather  recognition,  of  the  festival.  For  that 
recognition  was  first  accorded  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  in 
France,  a  Celtic  country,  from  which  the  church  festival 
gradually  spread  over  Europe.  It  was  Odilo,  abbot  of  the  great 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Clugny,  who  initiated  the  change  in 
998  A.D.  by  ordering  that  in  all  the  monasteries  over  which  he 
ruled,  a  solemn  mass  should  be  celebrated  on  the  seeond  of 
November  for  all  the  dead  who  sleep  in  Christ.  The  example 
thus  set  was  followed  by  other  religious  houses,  and  the  bishops, 
one  after  another,  introduced  the  new  celebration  into  their 
dioceses.  Thus  the  festival  of  All  Souls  gradually  established 
itself  throughout  Christendom,  though  in  fact  the  Church  has 
never  formally  sanctioned  it  by  a  general  edict  nor  attached  much 
weight  to  its  observance.  Indeed,  when  objections  were  raised 
to  the  festival  at  the  lieformation ,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
seemed  ready  to  abandon  it.*”  These  facts  arc  explained  very 
simply  by  the  theory  that  an  old  Celtic  commemoration  of  the 
dead  lingered  in  France  down  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 

(28)  J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Heathendom,  pp.  460,  514  esq.;  id.  “Celtae  and  Galli,” 
Proceedinijx  of  the  British  Academy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8  (separate  reprint). 

(29)  K.  MullenhoR,  Deutsche.  Altertiimskunde,  iv.  379  sq.  The  first  of 

October  seems  to  have  been  a  great  festival  among  the  Saxons  and  also  the 
Samagitians.  See  Widukind,  Ees  gestae  Saxonirae,  i.  12  (Migne’s  Patrologia 
Latina,  cxxxvii.  135);  M.  A.  Michov,  “De  Sarmatia  Asiana  atque  Eiiropea,” 
in  S.  Grynaeus’s  Mocus  Orbis  Itegionum  ac  Insularum  veteribus  incognitarum 
(Bale,  1532),  p.  520.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  H.  M.  Chadwick  for  pointing  out 
these  two  passages  to  me.  Mr.  A.  Tille  prefers  to  date  the  Teutonic  winter 
from  Martinmas,  the  eleventh  of  November.  See  A.  Tille,  Die  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  pp.  23  sqq. ;  0.  Schrader,  Reallexikon  der  Indoger- 

manischen  Altertumskunde,  p.  395. 

(50)  A.  J.  Binterim,  Die  vorzuglichsten-Denkwiirdigkeiten  der  Christ-Katho- 
lischen  Kirche,  v.  1.  (Mayence,  1829),  pp.  493  sq.-,  Herzog  und  Plitt,  Re(d- 
Eneyrlopudie  fur  protestanti.sche  Theologie  und  Kirche,^  i.  303  sij. ;  W'.  Smith 
and  S.  Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  i.  57  sq, 
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and  was  then,  as  a  measure  of  policy  and  a  concession  to  ineradi¬ 
cable  paganism,  at  last  incorporated  in  the  Catholic  ritual.  The 
consciousness  of  the  heathen  origin  of  the  practice  would  naturally 
]>revent  the  supreme  authorities  from  insisting  strongly  on  its 
observance.  They  appear  rightly  to  have  regarded  it  as  an  out- 
|x)st  which  they  could  surrender  to  the  forces  of  rationalism 
without  endangering  the  citadel  of  the  faith. 

I’erhaps  we  may  go  a  step  further  and  explain  in  like  manner 
the  origin  of  the  feast  of  All  Saints  on  the  first  of  November. 
For  the  analogy  of  similar  customs  elsewhere  would  lead  us  to 
sup{x)se  that  the  old  Celtic  festival  of  the  dead  was  held  on  the 
Celtic  New  Year’s  Day,  that  is,  on  the  first,  not  the  second,  of 
November.  May  not  then  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  All 
Saints  on  that  day  have  been  the  first  attempt  of  the  Church 
to  give  a  colour  of  Christianity  to  the  ancient  heathen  rite  by 
substituting  the  saints  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  as  the  true  object 
of  worship?  The  facts  of  history  seem  to  countenance  this 
hypothesis.  For  the  feast  of  All  Saints  was  instituted  in  France 
and  Germany  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Pious  in 
835  A.D.,  that  is,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the 
introduction  of  the  feast  of  All  Souls.  The  innovation  was  made 
liy  the  advice  of  the  Pope,  Gregory  IV.,  whose  motive  may  well 
have  been  that  of  suppressing  an  old  pagan  custom  which  was 
still  notoriously  practised  in  France  and  Germany.  The  idea, 
however,  was  not  a  novel  one,  for  the  testimony  of  Bede  proves 
that  in  Britain,  another  Celtic  country,  the  feast  of  All  Saints 
on  the  first  of  November  was  already  celebrated  in  the  eighth 
C(>ntuvy.  We  niay  conjecture  that  the  attempt  to  divert  the 
devotion  of  the  faithful  from  the  souls  of  the  dead  proved  a 
failure,  and  that  finally  the  Church  reluctantly  decided  to  sanction 
the  ix)pular  superstition  by  frankly  admitting  a  feast  of  All  Souls 
into  the  calendar.  But  it  could  not  assign  the  new,  or  rather 
the  old,  festival  to  the  old  day,  the  first  of  November,  since  that 
was  already  occupied  by  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  Accordingly  it 
placed  the  mass  for  the  dead  on  the  next  day,  the  second  of 
November.  On  this  theory  the  feasts  of  All  Saints  and  of  All 
Souls  mark  two  successive  efforts  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
eradicate  an  old  heathen  festival  of  the  dead.  Both  efforts  failed. 
“  In  all  Catholic  countries  the  day  of  All  Souls  has  preserved  the 
serious  character  of  a  festival  of  the  dead  which  no  worldly  gaieties 
are  allow’ed  to  disturb.  It  is  then  the  sacred  duty  of  the  survivors 
to  visit  the  graves  of  their  loved  ones  in  the  churchyard,  to  deck 
them  with  flowers  and  lights,  and  to  utter  a  devout  prayer— a 
pious  custom  with  which  in  cities  like  Paris  and  Vienna  even  the 
gay  and  frivolous  comply  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  if  not  to 
satisfy  an  impulse  of  the  heart.”  J.  G.  Frazer. 
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It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Johnson  without  Boswell,  still  more 
difficult  to  imagine  Boswell  without  Johnson.  We  cannot  dis¬ 
sociate  the  friend  from  his  friend,  the  god  from  his  worshipper. 
When  we  meet  with  Boswell’s  name  on  a  page  of  a  book  or  in 
a  newspaper  column — a  very  frequent  occurrence  (for  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  present  before  the  mind  of  the  modern  journalist) — we 
immediately  picture  to  ourselves  the  good  old  Doctor  thundering 
away  some  of  his  formidable  commonplaces,  and  Boswell  listening 
in  rapture,  taking  notes  in  his  memory  for  posterity’s 
future  instruction  and  delight.  In  that  attitude  they  remain 
for  ever  stereotyped.  Boswell,  it  is  a  settled  matter,  had  a  genius 
for  friendship ;  how  could  we,  then,  think  of  Boswell  as  being 
in  love  with  a  woman? 

I  have,  however,  just  become  acquainted  with  that  unwonted 
aspect  of  a  familiar  figure ;  I  have  been  recently  introduced  to  a 
new  Boswell — a  Boswell  without  Johnson,  a  Boswell  who  is  in 
love,  or  very  near  to  it,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  loved  himself 
by  one  of  the  most  charming  and  brilliantly  gifted  women  who 
ever  lived.  For  that  unexpected  pleasure  I  am  indebted  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Philippe  Godot,  of  Neuchatcl,  and  to  his  new  book  on 
Mndamc  dc  Chnrricre  ct  scs  amis.  A  most  delightful  book,  made 
of  precious  documents  and  written  with  consummate  art  :  it  re¬ 
veals  the  psychology  of  the  extraordinary  woman  in  question,  and 
throws  curious  sidelights  on  the  history  of  manners,  sentiment, 
and  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

One  of  the  opening  chapters  tells  us,  with  some  charaeteristic 
details,  how  James  Boswell,  during  his  stay  at  Utrecht  in  the 
winter  of  1764,  became  acquainted  with  Isabelle  van  Tuyll,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  prominent  figure  in  the  group  of  admirers 
who  surrounded  the  Dutch  beauty.  Isabelle  possessed  every 
advantage  which  could  attract  the  attention  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four.  Her  family  was  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  land, 
with  sufficient  means  to  keep  its  rank  and  dignity.  Isabelle,  or, 
as  she  was  familiarly  called.  Belle,  was  not  regularly  pretty,  but 
the  ever-changing  expression  of  her  bright,  eager  face,  her  win¬ 
ning  smile,  her  large  sea-green  eyes,  the  w’ealth  of  her  fair  hair, 
cut  short  after  a  fashion  of  her  own,  her  graceful  figure  and  easy 
deportment,  all  concurred  to  make  her  extremely  attractive,  as 
her  portrait,  painted  by  Latour  shortly  after  she  had  met  Boswell, 
still  bears  witness.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  read  the 
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account  she  gives  of  herself,  both  physically  and  morally,  under 
the  lictitious  name  of  Zelide,  in  a  fragment  written  at  about  the 
same  time.  It  shows  very  clearly  how  she  really  was  and  how 
she  wished  to  appear  to  others.  I  do  not  attempt  to  translate, 
the  original  French  has  so  much  grace  and  colour  ;  — 


Vous  me  demandcrez  pout  t4re  si  Zelide  est  belle,  ou  jolio,  ou  passable? 
Je  ne  sais;  e’est  seloii  qu’on  I’aime  ou  qu’elle  veut  se  faire  aimer.  Elio  a  la 
gorge  belle,  elle  le  salt,  et  s’en  pare  un  peu  trop  au  gre  do  la  modestie.  Elle 
n’a  pas  la  main  blanche,  elle  le  salt  aussi,  et  en  badine,  mais  elle  voudrait 
bien  n’avoir  pas  sujet  d’en  badiner.  Tendre  Ji  I’cxces,  et  non  moins  delicate, 
elle  ne  pent  etre  heureuso  ni  par  1 ’amour,  ni  sans  amour.  ...  So  voyant 
trop  sensible  pour  etre  heureuse,  elle  a  presque  cess4  do  pr6tendre 
au  bonheur;  elle  s 'attache  a  la  vertu,  elle  fuit  le  repentir  et  chercho  les 
amusements.  Les  plaisirs  sont  rarcs  pour  elle,  mais  ils  sont  vifs,  elle  les 
saisit  et  les  goute  avec  ardeur.  .  .  .  Ne  le  devinez-vous  pas?  Zelide  est 
un  peu  voluptueuse;  son  imagination  sait  etre  riante  memo  quand  son  cceur 
est  afflige.  Dos  sensations  trop  vives  et  trop  fortes  pour  sa  machine,  une 
activity  excessive  qui  manque  d’objet  satisfaisant,  voila  la  source  de  tous  ses 
maux.  .  .  . 

After  this  it  is  superfluous  to  add  that  she  had  a  perfect  mastery 
of  the  French  language.  We  have  abundant  proof  that  she 
could  speak  and  write  in  English  almost  equally  well.  She  had 
studied  classical  languages,  history,  and  mathematics;  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  music  she  had  attained  to  a  proficiency  far  above  the 
average.  Before  she  was  twenty-five  she  had  become  an  author¬ 
ess  by  publishing  a  little  novelette  of  a  marked  satirical  character, 
which  had  roused  much  adverse  criticism  in  polite  circles  at  The 
Hague  and  Utrecht.  Lc  Nohlc,  in  a  few  pages  teeming  with 
trenchant  and  merciless  wit,  exposed  the  vices  of  an  idle  and 
corrupt  aristocracy. 

The  good  people  of  Utrecht  had  other  causes  for  wondering  and 
gossiping  about  Mile,  de  Zuylen’s  eccentricities,  which  were 
many  and  startling.  In  an  age  in  which  every  word,  every 
gesture  of  an  unmarried  woman  was  regulated  by  a  tyrannical 
etiquette,  she  show’ed  an  open  disregard  of  social  conventionali¬ 
ties,  even,  it  was  whispered,  of  common  proprieties.  She  made 
the  most  pungent  and  disi:>araging  remarks  about  ladies  of  high 
rank ;  she  addressed  men  freely  without  waiting  to  be  addressed 
by  them;  she  received  her  friends  of  both  sexes,  sometimes  late 
at  night,  in  her  own  room,  oven  w'hen  she  was  in  bed  or  dressing 
or  undressing.  What  would  the  people  have  said,  I  wonder,  if 
they  had  known,  as  wo  do,  that  she  was,  unknown  to  her  parents, 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  Colonel  d’Hermenches,  a 
middle-aged  married  man,  who  wished  to  got  rid  of  his  wife  by 
divorce?  To  this  wdtty  but  stony-hearted  profligate  she  confided 
unreservedly  her  inner  feelings,  her  most  secret  inclinations. 
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From  17()()  to  1770  tlierc  was  an  uninterrupted  defile  of  pre- 
tfiulers  of  all  ages,  conditions,  and  tempers,  from  a  royal  prince 
and  a  reigning  rhingrave  down  to  an  attainted  lord  and  a  decayed 
French  marquis  who  wished  to  repair  his  ruined  castles  with 
the  money  of  the  Tuyll  family.  Some  came  and  went.  Some 
were  always  on  the  point  of  coming,  but  never  came  at  all.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  they  were  frightened  away  by  what  they 
saw  or  by  wliat  they  heard. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  Boswell  appeared  on  the 
scene. 

Like  Belle  van  Zuylen,  James  Boswell  was  of  noble  birth.  One 
of  his  ancestors  had  received  the  estate  of  Auchinleck  from  King 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  had  been  among  the  glorious  dead 
at  Floddcn  Field.  His  father,  Lord  Auchinleck,  was  a  judge, 
and  earnestly  desired  to  see  his  son  devote  himself  to  the  legal 
profession.  To  this  James  Boswell  demurred.  It  is  said  that 
when  a  lad  ho  had  shown  some  inclination  to  become  a  Eomish 
priest.  Later  on  he  wanted  his  father  to  buy  him  a  commission 
in  the  Guards — not,  indeed,  that  he  had  any  taste  for  the  military 
profession,  but  in  order  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  live  in 
London  and  to  move  in  the  best  and  highest  circles  of  society. 
At  last  he  resigned,  or  pretended  to  resign,  himself  to  be  a  lawyer, 
but  I  fancy  that  when  he  consented  to  go  to  study  law  in 
Utrecht  during  two  years  he  never  meant  seriously  to  adhere  to 
the  compact,  but  simply  meant  to  extract  from  Lord  Auchinh'ck 
the  yearly  allowance  which  he  needed  to  live  and  travel  on  the 
Continent. 

What  sort  of  a  fellow  was  he  at  the  time?  “  A  vc-ry  good- 
luunoured,  a  very  agreeable,  and  a  very  mad  gentUunan.” 

Thus  does  David  Hume  describe  him  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
dated  January  12th,  1700.  “  Very  mad.”  These  two  words  seem 
to  have  impressed  the  writer  of  the  article  on  James  Boswell,  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ,  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
made  all  other  particulars  fit  in  with  them,  and  so  contrived  to 
give  us  a  view  of  young  Boswell’s  moral  disposition  in  the  ’sixties 
of  the  eighteenth  century  totally  different  from,  if  not  radically 
opposite  to,  the  real  Boswell  as  he  appears  in  his  after  life  and 
in  his  own  letter,  which  will  be  soon  under  the  eyes  of  the 
reader.  To  Hume’s  judgment  we  may  oppose  that  of  another 
man  of  equal  discernment,  Adam  Smith.  He  had  been  Boswell’s 
teacher,  and  told  him  once,  several  years  before  the  stay  at 
Utrecht,  that  “  he  was  too  wise,  too  systematic  for  a  young 
man.”  What  proofs,  then,  can  be  afforded  of  his  ‘‘  madness?” 
Is  it  that,  when  a  child,  he  fancied  himself  to  be  a 
Jacobite,  but  changed  his  mind  and  consented  to  drink  King 
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George’s  health  on  the  oiler  of  a  shilling  given  by  one  of  his 
uncles?  I  venture  to  think  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  Scots¬ 
man  and  every  Scotswoman  will  consider  this  as  a  mark  of  an 
early  practical  wisdom  and  a  good  augury  of  future  success.  Is 
it  that,  when  a  boy  of  eighteen,  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
a  girl  known  to  us  only  by  the  letters  S.  W.  .t?  But  who  has 
not  been  desperately  in  love  at  that  tender  age?  Lastly,  is  it 
that  he  visited  Paoli  in  Corsica  and  interviewed  him  on  his  past 
life  and  his  plans,  or  that  he  escorted  Ther^se  Levasseur,  Bous- 
scau’s  mistress,  to  England?  This  would  be  the  most  glaring  of 
all  mistakes.  Boswell  was  born  “  un  curienx”  (I  am  surprised 
that  the  word  does  not  exist  in  English,  since  the  fault— or  the 
quality— is  decidedly  characteristic  of  this  nation).  He  was  fond 
of  approaching  and  studying  celebrities.  Before  ho  finally  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  Samuel  Johnson  he  had  made  friends  with 
David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Voltaire,  Bousseau,  and  Paoli,  the 
hero  of  Corsican  independence.  A  combination  of  enthusiasm, 
self-conceit,  and  good  sense,  a  virtuous  and  honest  prig,  a  meddler, 
if  you  like — I  mean  a  meddler  of  the  good  sort,  for  ho  liked  to 
oblige  and  help — but  a  most  sober  and  right-minded  man,  I 
believe.  When  he  met  Mile,  do  Zuylen  he  wvas  already  regulating 
all  his  actions,  as  he  will  soon  explain,  by  self-imposed  rules,  more 
tyrannical,  it  may  be,  than  any  of  the  social  conventions  against 
which  she  wms  in  open  revolt.  If  I  were  writing  a  novel  (a  sin 
which  I  have  committed  too  often,  but  I  shall  not  do  it  again), 
nothing  would  bo  easier  for  me  than  to  imagine  the  peculiar  kind 
of  flirtation  which  took  place  between  these  tw’o  strange  creatures, 
equally  wdlful,  equally  infatuated  with  their  own  conception  of 
life.  The  duel  between  man  and  woman  commonly  called  love 
must  have  assumed  in  their  case  one  of  its  unwonted  and  most 
interesting  aspects.  Like  all  mad  girls,  she  was  attracted  towards 
reasonable  men.  Six  years  later  she  married  a  philosopher,  who 
was  fond  of  mathematics,  and  both  had  to  atone  for  the  mistake. 
But  it  w’as  not  in  Boswell’s  nature  to  be  domesticated  in  the  same 
way.  No,  not  by  a  woman.  So  he  strenuously  resisted  the 
charm.  Her  conduct  was  full  of  contradictions.  She  corresponded 
with  him,  but  she  let  him  see  at  the  same  time  that  she  was 
corresponding  with  others.  Without  mentioning  any  name,  she 
spoke  of  a  certain  gentleman  of  whom  she  was  thinking  three 
times  a  day.  Boswell  retaliated  by  saying  that  he  could  not 
marry  her,  but  would  like  to  see  her  married  to  his  best  friend.^ 
So  they  fenced  wdth  one  another  for  some  months.  To  the 
young  man  Belle  seemed  a  puzzle,  a  living  problem.  What  was 
(1)  This  friend  was  no  figure  of  speech,  no  imaginary  entity,  but  a  real,  living, 
flesh  and  bone  Scotsman,  who  is  alluded  to  in  her  correspondence  as  “the  man 
who  could  spend  twenty-six  thousand  florins  a  year.” 
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she  driving  at?  Wliat  were  her  real  feelings?  Was  she  a  flirt, 
or  a  passioiiate  woman?  Did  she  love  too  little  or  too  mueh? 
In  either  ease  she  was  a  peril,  and  could  not  agree  with  his 
Scotch  notions  of  a  wife.  Besides,  it  would  never  do  to  be  en¬ 
tangled  in  an  early  engagement  while  the  world  had  still  so 
many  curiosities  and  celebrities  in  reserve  for  him.  So,  perfectly 
unmindful  of  his  duties  as  a  law  student,  he  fled  to  Berlin,  from 
which  place  he  dated  a  letter  of  seventeen  pages,  of  which  I  give 
copious  extracts,  with  scrupulous  adherence  to  Boswell’s  spelling 
and  punctuation^  :  — 

Berlin,  July  dth,  1764. 

My  dear  Zelide, — 

Be  not  angry  for  not  writing  to  my  fair  friend  before  now.  You  know 
I  am  a  man  of  form,  a  man  who  says  to  himself  Thus  will  I  act,  and  acts 
accordingly.  In  short,  a  man  subjected  to  discipline,  who  has  his  Orders  for 
his  conduct  during  the  day,  with  as  much  exactness  as  any  Soldier  in  any 
service.  And  who  gives  these  Orders?  I  give  them.  Boswell  when  cool 
and  sedate  fixes  rules  for  Boswell  to  live  by  in  the  common  course  of  life. 
Boswell  might  be  dissipated  and  forget  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  propriety  and  impropriety.  I  own  to  you  that  this  method 
of  living  according  to  a  Plan,  may  sometimes  he  inconvenient,  and  may 
even  cause  me  to  err.  When  such  a  man  as  I  am,  employs  his  great  Judg¬ 
ment  to  regulate  small  matters,  rnethinks  he  resembles  a  Giant  washing  tea¬ 
cups  or  threading  a  needle,  both  of  which  operations  would  bo  much  better 
performed  by  a  pretty  little  IMiss.  ...  Is  it  not  however  a  great  deal  in 
favour  of  my  candour  that  I  own  that  Plans  may  sometimes  make  one  go 
wrong.  Jlr.  Smith  whose  moral  sentiments  you  admire  so  much,  wrote 
to  me  sometime  ago,  “  Your  great  fault  is  acting  upon  System,”  what  a 
curious  reproof  to  a  young  man  from  a  grave  Philosopher  f  It  is  however  a 
just  one,  and  but  too  well  founded  with  respect  to  me.  For  a  proof  of  it's 
justness  I  need  go  no  farther  than  the  letter  which  you  are  now  reading. 
It  was  part  of  my  system  not  to  write  to  Zdlido  till  my  journey  should  bo 
over.  By  my  following  that  system,  you  must  bo  almost  four  weeks  without 
hearing  a  word  from  me.  I  will  not  protend  to  doubt  of  your  being  sorry 
at  this.  I  have  even  vanity  enough  to  make  me  view  you  in  tender  attitudes 
of  anxiety,  such  however  as  become  a  friend.  Love  is  a  Passion  which 
you  and  I  have  no  thoughts  of,  at  least  for  each  other. 

Boswell,  having  indulged  in  freely  criticising  the  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  her,  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  sincerity  is  the 
privilege  and  the  duty  of  friends.  He  has  been  always  out¬ 
spoken  with  his  friends,  and  gives  a  curious  instance  ;  — 

I  remember  an  officer  of  the  British  Army  whom  I  had  a  regard  for, 
ruined  himself  by  extravagance.  I  was  happy  enough  to  save  him  from 
prison  and  get  him  sent  home  to  his  friends.  I  was  not  rich;  but  I  had 

(1)  I  must  here  express  my  grjititude  to  the  authorities  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Neuchatel,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  communicate  to  me  the  original 
letter.  Professor  Godet  had  it  long  in  his  possession,  and  has  now  presented  it 
to  the  Neuchatel  Library,  together  with  many  other  interesting  documents 
concerning  Mme.  de  Charriere. 
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nionoy  enough  to  rclcivo  him.  At  the  very  time  thut  I  was  talking  to  liis 
Creditors,  did  he  propose  some  fanoifull  party  of  pleasure.  This  hurt  me  most 
severely  so  that  I  cried  out  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  “  Was  there  ever  such 
a  good-for-nothing  fellow.”  This  officer,  Zelide,  was  a  pretty  man,  a  man  of 
genius,  who  wrote  a  comedy  and  wrote  verses.  He  had  a  fine  figure;  he  was 
a  good  Player  of  Tragedy.  He  was  generous,  he  was  lively.  Had  he  been 
at  Utrecht  you  would  have  liked  him  much.  You  would  have  corresponded 
with  him  after  he  left  you;  and  yet  Zelide,  this  officer  is  an  unhappy  Being, 
and  a  had  member  of  Society,  merely  from  the  want  of  that  sober  (juality 
Prudence,  a  quality  which  you  laugh  at,  altho’  it  is  of  all  qualitys  the  most 
essential. 

Then  Boswell  grows  lyrical  :  — 

Thou  favourite  of  Nature,  listen  to  thy  friend.  I^et  Prudence  be  thy 
counsellor.  Learn  to  he  Mistress  of  thyself.  Ijoarn  to  live  and  pray  despise 
not  art.  Art  has  taught  thee  to  play  so  divinely  on  the  Harpsichord.  Lot 
her  teach  thee  to  modulate  the  powers  of  thy  mind  with  equal  harmony. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  Nature’s  cliarming  ease 
By  which  alone  a  Woman  ought  to  please. 

Nature  shoots  forth  rank  weeds  as  well  as  flowers 
.^nd  oft  the  nettle  o’er  the  Ijilly  towers. 

The  buxom  lass  whom  you  may  allways  see 
So  mighty  nat’ral  and  so  mighty  free, 

A  vulgar  Bosom  may  wif  h  love  inspire. 

But  Art  must  form  the  Woman  I  admire; 

Art  which  usurps  not  beauteous  Nature’s  {)lace, 

But  adds  to  Nature’s  dignity  and  grace. 

You  sec  I  am  in  high  spirits,  for  I  give  you  heroic  versos.  .  .  . 

A  sermon  follows  on  the  lyrical  effusion.  Zelide  is  earnestly 
advised  to  give  up  her  attachment  to  pleasure. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  I  am  preaching  and  you  will  he  heartily  tired. 
However,  you  must  have  a  little  more  of  it. 

This  is  no  vain  threat.  For  he  i)rocecds  to  give  her  “  useful 
hints”  on  religious  matters.  After  exjxumding,  at  leisure,  liis 
views  on  Christ’s  divine  mission,  he  ])uts  her  on  her  guard  against 
metaphysics,  as  all  such  speculations,  dangerous  even  to  a  man, 
arc  ridiculous  in  a  woman.  ”  Study  history,  ])lain  and  certain 
parts  of  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  endeavour  to  relish  the 
common  affairs  of  life.” 

Consider  my  dear  Zelide  your  m.any  real  advantages.  You  are  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  first  familys  in  the  Seven  Provinces;  you  have  a  number  of 
Relations  of  Rank.  You  have  a  very  handsom  fortune,  and  I  must  tell  you 
too  that  Z(?lide  herself  is  handsom.  You  have  a  title  to  expect  a  distin¬ 
guished  marriage.  You  may  support  a  respected  and  an  amiable  character 
in  life.  Your  genius  and  your  many  accomplishments  may  do  you  great 
honour.  But,  take  care.  If  those  enchanting  qualitys  are  not  governed  by 
Prudence,  they  may  do  you  a  great  deal  of  harm.  .  .  . 


He  then  volunteers  some  hygienic  rules  for  the  preservation 
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of  her  lioalth.  She  must  keep  regular  habits  ;  she  inust  be  careful 
of  her  niiiid  by  employing  it  moderately. 

I  should  think  you  should  believe  me.  I  am  no  Clergyman.  I  am  no 
Physician.  I  am  not  even  a  Lover.  I  am  just  a  gentleman  upon  his  travels 
who  has  taken  an  attachment  to  you  and  who  has  your  happiness  at  heart. 

I  may  add  a  gentleman  whom  you  honour  with  your  esteem. 

Now  Zelide  give  me  leave  to  reprove  you  for  your  libertine  sentiments  of  which 
your  letters  to  me  furnish  several  examples.  You  say  that  if  your  husband 
and  vou  loved  each  other  only  a  little,  “  J’en  aimerois  snreinent  un  autre, 
ilon  amc  cst  faitc  pour  dcs  sentiments  vifs.  Ellc  n'evitera  pas  sa  destinee. 

J'nimerois  asscz  un  mart  qui  me  prendroit  sur  le  pied  de  sa  maitresse. 
h  hii  dirois  ne  reqnrdez  pas  la  fidelitc  comme  un  devoir.  N'ayez  que  les 
droits  et  la  jalousie  d'un  arnant."  My  Zelide  what  fancies  are  these?  Is  a 
misstress  half  so  agreeable  a  name  as  a  Wife.  Is  a  connection  of  love 
merely,  equal  to  a  connection  strengthened  by  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  have  a  pleasing  influence  on  a  sound  mind?  I  beseech  you  never 
indulge  such  ideas.  Respect  mankind.  Respect  the  Institutions  of  Society. 

Some  details  of  his  stay  iix  Berlin  and  of  the  different  people 
whom  he  met  there  are  liere  awkwardly  introduced.  Then  he 
returns  to  his  subject. 

As  you  and  I  Zelide  are  perfectly  easy  with  each  other,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  am  vain  enough  to  read  your  letters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imagine 
that  you  realy  was  in  love  with  me,  as  much  as  you  can  be  with  any  man. 

I  say  leas  because  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  is  not  over  before  now. 

You  have  no  command  of  yourself.  You  can  conceal  nothing.  You  seemed 
uneasy.  You  had  a  forced  merriment.  The  Sunday  evening  that  I  left  you,  I 
could  perceive  you  touched.  But  I  took  no  notice  of  it.  From  your  conversation 
I  saw  very  well  that  I  had  a  place  in  your  heart,  that  you  regarded  me  with 
a  warmth  more  than  friendly.  Your  letters  showed  me  that  you  was  pleasing 
yourself  with  having  at  last  met  with  the  man  for  whom  you  could  have 
a  strong  and  a  lasting  Passion.  But  I  am  too  generous  not  to  undeceive 
you.  You  are  sensible  that  I  am  a  man  of  strict  Probity.  You  have  told 
me  so.  I  thank  you.  I  hope  you  shall  allways  find  me  so.  .  .  .  You  tell  me, 
"  Je  ne  vaudrois  rien  pour  votre  femme,  je  n'ai  2)as  les  talens  subalternes.” 
If  by  these  talents  you  mean  the  domestic  virtues  you  will  find  them  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  wife  of  every  sensible  man.  But  there  are  many  stronger  reasons 
against  your  being  my  Wife;  so  strong  that  as  I  said  to  you  formerly,  I 
would  not  be  married  to  you  to  be  a  king.  I  know  myself  and  I  know  you. 
And  from  all  probability  of  reasoning,  I  am  very  certain  that  if  wo  were 
married  together  it  would  not  be  lojig  before  we  should  be  both  very  miserable. 
My  wife  must  bo  a  character  directly  opposite  to  my  dear  Ze^lidc,  except  in 
affection,  in  honesty  and  in  good  humour.  .  .  .  After  this,  I  shall  write  in 
French.  Your  correspondence  will  improve  me  much  in  that  language.  .  .  . 
Adieu.  Think  and  be  happy.  Pray  write  soon  and  continue  to  shew  me 
all  your  heart.  I  fear  all  your  fancy.  I  fear  that  the  heart  of  Zelide  is  not 
to  be  found.  It  has  been  consumed  by  the  fire  of  an  Excessive  Imagination. 
Forgive  me  for  talking  to  you  with  such  an  air  of  authority.  I  have  assumed 
the  person  of  Mentor.  I  must  keep  it  up.  Perhaps  I  judge  hardly  of  you. 
bet  ino  ask  you  then  Zedidc  could  you  submit  your  inclinations  to  the 
opinion,  perhaps  the  caprice  of  a  ITnsband.  Could  you  do  this  with  chearfull- 
ncss  without  losing  any  of  your  sweet  good  humour,  without  boasting  of  it. 
Could  you  live  quietly  in  the  country  six  months  of  the  year?  Could  you 
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make  yourself  agreeable  to  plain  honest  neighbours.  Could  you  talk  like 
any  other  woman  and  have  your  fancy  as  much  at  command  as  your  Ilarpsi- 
chord?  Could  you  pass  the  other  six  months  in  a  city  where  there  is  a  very 
good  Society  tho’  not  the  high  mode?  Could  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  in  your  own  family?  Could  you  give  spirits  to  your  husband 
when  he  is  melancholy?  I  have  known  such  wives  Zelide.  ^Vhat  think 
you? 

The  letter  was  about  to  start  on  its  way  to  Utrecht  when  a 
sudden  impulse  moved  Boswell  to  tear  the  envelope  open  and 
write  again  : 

I  had  sealed  this  letter  I  must  break  it  up  and  write  a  little  more.  This 
is  somewhat  like  you.  I  charge  you  once  for  all,  Bo  strictly  honest  with 
me.  If  you  love  me  own  it.  I  can  give  you  the  best  advice.  If  you  change 
tell  me.  If  you  love  another  tell  me.  I  don’t  understand  a  word  of  your 
mystery  about  a  certain  gentleman  whom  you  think  of  three  times  a  dav. 
What  do  you  moan  by  it?  Berlin  is  a  most  delightful  city.  I  am  quite 
happy.  I  love  you  more  than  ever.  I  would  do  more  than  ever  to  serve  you. 

I  would  kneel  and  kiss  your  hand,  if  I  saw  you  married  to  tho  man  who  could 
make  you  happy.  Answer  me  this  one  question.  If  I  had  pretended  a 
Passion  for  you,  which  I  might  easily  have  done,  for  it  is  not  difficult  to 
make  us  believe  what  we  arc  allready  pleased  to  imagine.  Answer  me— 
would  you  not  have  gone  with  me  to  the  world’s  end?  Supposing  even  that 
I  had  been  disinherited  by  my  Father,  would  you  not  have  said.  Sir  here 
is  my  Portion.  It  is  yours.  We  may  live  genteely  upon  it!  Zelide,  Zelide 
excuse  my  vairity.  But  I  tell  you  you  do  not  know  yourself  if  you  say  that 
you  would  not  have  done  thus.  You  see  how  freely  I  write  and  how  proudly. 
Write  you  with  all  freedom  but  with  your  enchanting  humility !  Jc  suis 
{]luricusc  d'etre  votre  ainie.  That  is  tho  stile.  Is  not  this  a  long  letter?  You 
must  not  expect  me  to  write  regularly.  Farewell  my  dear  Zdlide.  Heaven 
bless  you  and  make  you  rationaly  happy. 

Farewell. 

So  ends  this  extraordinary  letter,  in  which  the  writer,  while 
disclaiming  any  view  to  matrimony  on  his  part,  tried  his  best 
to  induce  the  girl  to  confess  her  own  love,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  take  it  as  an  admitted  fact.  But  Boswell  was  perfectly 
unconscious  of  his  want  of  tact  and  delicacy,  and  Mile,  de 
Zuylen,  in  consideration  of  his  undoubted  sincerity  and  kind 
intentions,  seems  to  have  forgiven  it  without  difficulty. 

In  1766  she  visited  England,  wffien  she  was  duly  lionised  :  the 
practice  is  much  older  than  the  name.  So  the  people  of  fashion  at 
first  congregated  around  her ;  duchesses  came  and  made  her  talk 
and  took  a  minute  survey  of  her,  and,  declaring  themselves 
enchanted,  turned  their  backs  on  the  newcomer,  never  to  return 
any  more. 

We  have  no  indication  that  Belle  saw  Bosw^ell  while  she  was 
staying  in  London.  But,  when  he  published  his  Account  of 
Corsica,  they  exchanged  a  few  letters  of  an  almost  businesslike 
character.  She  liked  the  book  for  the  parti-pris  it  displayed 
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against  the  French,  whom  both  cordially  hated.  She  proposed  to 
make  a  translation,  or  rather  a  compendium  of  it,  for  her  excel¬ 
lent  taste  would  have  soon  made  away  with  the  long-winded 
phrases  and  turgid  rhetoric.  No  member,  however,  of  our  trade 
ever  admitted  that  he  had  sent  to  the  printer  one  word  more  than 
was  strictly  necessary,  and  in  this  respect  Boswell  proved  to  be  a 
genuine  man  of  letters.  The  “  giant,”  as  he  modestly  called 
himself,  flatly  refused  to  be  made  shorter,  and  so  a  literary  pique 
between  two  authors  was  the  conclusion  of  the  little  roman. 

Belle  de  Zuylen’s  after  life  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  lines. 
.\fter  she  had  been  courted  by  princes  she  married,  against  her 
family’s  advice  and  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  a  poor  Swiss 
gentleman,  a  former  tutor  of  her  brother,  M.  de  Charriere,  and 
would  have  made  him  the  most  wretched  of  mortals  if  he  had  not 
been  endowed  with  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  patience 
and  philosophy.  She  indulged  in  various  sentimental  experi¬ 
ments,  and  finally,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  became  enamoured 
of  an  impertinent  young  rascal  of  nineteen,  destined  to  be 
well  known  to  the  world,  under  the  name  of  Benjamin  Constant, 
as  the  lover  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  the  author  of  Adolphe,  the  adviser 
of  Napoleon  and  Louis-Philippe.  This  liaison — whether  it  was  a 
purely  spiritual  one,  as  M.  Godet  wishes  us  to  believe,  or  whether 
the  senses  had  their  claim  in  it,  as  Sainte-Beuve  readily  admits— 
brought  happiness  to  neither  of  them. 

At  a  critical  moment  in  her  life  she  had  used  literature  as  other 
women  in  similar  circumstances  use  religion.  Her  disap¬ 
pointed  hopes,  her  impatience  of  rule  and  authority,  her  un¬ 
quenchable  thirst  for  love,  her  brilliant  genius  for  satire,  were 
thrown  by  her  into  three  or  four  thin  volumes  which  failed  to 
obtain  much  attention  from  her  contemporaries.  But  thirty  years 
after  the  writer  had  been  in  her  grave  Sainte-Beuve  raised  her  to 
a  high  position  among  the  great  masters  of  the  French  language. 
Professor  Godet’s  new  book  is  likely  to  confirm  her  in  that  exalted 
position. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  speculating  on  ”  might  have  beens,” 
may,  perhaps,  wonder  at  the  probable  change  which  might  have 
occurred  in  her  literary  destinies  had  she  become  Boswell’s  wife. 
Would' she  have  written  in  English  and  rivalled  Frances  Burney, 
or  would  she  have  been  content  to  understudy  Mrs.  Thrale  with 
the  Doctor?  Would  Boswell  himself  have  been  to  the  great  man 
the  lifelong  companion  and  untired  listener  he  proved  to  be? 
Who  can  tell?  Both  French  and  English  literature  might  have 
suffered  a  serious  loss.  We  were  in  danger  of  missing  Caliste 
and  Johnson's  Life.  Augustin  Filon. 
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The  result  of  the  French  general  election  was  apparently  a  great 
surprise  to  some  people  in  this  country ;  many  English  corres- 
pontlents  in  Paris  had  i)rcdicted  a  reaction,  or  at  least  a  check,  to 
the  policy  of  the  last  seven  years,  and  in  many  English  newspapers 
the  artificial  agitation  in  certain  parts  of  France  against  the 
inventories  in  the  churches  had  been  taken  quite  seriously  and 
treated  as  a  wide-spread  and  sjwntancous  manifestation  of  public 
opinion.  This  fact  shows  how  little  France  is  still  understood  in 
England,  in  spite  of  the  entente  eordiale,  and  how  deficient  in 
knowledge  and  accuracy  is  much  of  the  information  given  in  the 
hhiglish  Press  about  French  ail'airs.  There  are,  of  course,  English 
correspondents  in  Paris  whose  information  is  always  excellent, 
and  who  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the  French  people;  and  there 
are  English  papers  whose  comments  on  French  home  politics  are 
as  restrained  and  tactful  as  they  are  well-informed.  It  is  a 
fortunate  thing  for  Anglo-French  relations  that  The  Times  has 
more  weight  in  France  than  any  other  English  poper,  and  The 
Times  is  not  alone  in  giving  accurate  information  about  France, 
though  it  is  certainly  p)re-eminent  in  that  regard,  and  its  literary 
supplement  is  the  only  English  puiblication  in  which  French  litera¬ 
ture  receives  adequate  attention.  But  the  papors  that  can  be  put 
at  all  in  the  same  category  as  The  Times  are  in  a  minority,  and 
one  continually  meets  with  extraordinary  mistakes  and  misunder¬ 
standings  about  Franco  even  in  newspiapors  and  reviews  that  have 
a  high  reputation  for  general  knowledge  and  accuracy.  Severe 
criticism  of  the  policy  pursued  by  another  nation  in  regard  to  its 
internal  affairs  is  never  very  wise  ;  its  unwisdom  becomes  glaring 
when  the  nation  is  one  with  which  we  are  anxious  to  maintain 
sprecially  friendly  relations  and  when  the  criticism  is  based  on 
ignorance  of  the  facts.  The  haste  with  which  many  English  papers 
have  acceprted  the  Clericalist  account  of  the  Separation  Law  with¬ 
out  independent  inquiry  is  not  creditable  to  their  good  sense.  The 
collapse  of  the  agitation  against  tlu'  Assocations  Law,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  Government 
majority  at  the  general  election  of  190-2,  ought  to  have  taught  them 
that  the  recent  agitation,  worked  up  by  the  same  p^eople  for  the 
same  ends,  would  probably  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
steady  advance  towards  the  Extreme  Left  that  has  marked  every 
general  election  since  1889  ought  to  have  led  them  to  expect 
a  similar  advance  in  1906,  for  everything  that  has  hapipiened  since 
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1902  has  only  made  it  more  plain  that  France  is  overwhelmingly 
Ki'inihlican  and  overwhelmingly  anti-Clerical,  and  that  advanced 
social  ideals  are  spreading  among  the  French  people.  English 
journalists — and  particularly  English  correspondents  actually 
living  in  France — ought  to  have  known  enough  about  French 
plitics  to  prevent  them  from  thinking  that  M.  Eibot  was  a  coming 
man  or  that  M.  l\aul  Deroulede  was  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  politics. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  I  must  not 
be  accused  of  that  tardy  wisdom,  for  I  ventured  to  make  in  this 
Keview  seven  months  ago  a  forecast  of  the  result  of  the  general 
election,  and  of  the  immediate  future  of  French  politics,  which 
has  been  justified  in  almost  every  particular.^  I  did  not,  indeed, 
anticipate  that  the  victory  of  the  Left  would  be  quite  so  over¬ 
whelming  as  it  has  proved  to  be,  but  neither  I  nor  anyone  else 
knew  last  January  that  the  Fope  would  give  the  Bloc  the  valuable 
assistance  of  the  iMieyclical  V vhcmcnicr  No,s,in  which  he  assertc'd 
claims  that  no  people  of  the  smallest  spirit  or  independence  could 
for  a  mouK'ut  admit but  I  did  predict  that  -the  Eouvier 
Ministry  would  not  last,  and  would  be  replaced  by  one  of  a  more 
advanced  shade ;  that  the  election  would  show  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  the  French  people  to  be  constant;  that  the  electorate  would 
approve  the  Separation  of  the  Churches  and  the  State ;  that  the 
Nationalists  would  be  annihilated,  the  attack  of  the  Clericals 
would  be  repulsed,  and  the  Progressists  would  pay  dearly  for  their 
opposition  to  the  Separation  Law’  and  their  alliance  w’ith  the 
Clericals.  It  required  no  special  foresight  or  gift  of  prophecy  to 
make  these  predictions,  which  were  the  obvious  inductions  from 
the  facts  and  from  the  recent  history  of  France.  Those  who 
anticipated  a  reaction  did  so  either  because  they  desired  one,  and 
their  desire  blinded  them  to  the  facts,  or  because  the  facts  were 
not  known  to  them. 

In  truth,  the  victory  of  the  parties  of  progress  has  been  more 
complete  and  decisive  than  the  most  sanguine  friend  of  the 
Republic  could  have  expected.  It  is  the  end  of  the  long  struggle 
between  the  Eepublic  and  its  internal  enemies,  those**  emigres  de 
I'intcricur”  as  M.  Paul  Sabatier  has  happily  called  them.  The 
political  power  of  the  Church  is  broken  for  ever ;  the  parties  of 
reaction  arc  finally  crushed,  and  their  future  will  be  that  of  the 
Jacobites  after  Culloden.  France  has  shown  that  her  opinion  is 
now  more  stable  than  that  of  any  other  country ;  instead  of  the 

(1)  “French  Politics  and  the  Coming  Elections,”  The  Forinightly  Review, 
January,  1906,  pp.  62-71. 

(2)  The  VMte  Fran^aise,  in  an  article  on  the  Encyclical,  said: — “The  Pope 
has  been  appointed  by  Christ,  that  is  by  God,  judge  and  supervisor  of  all  the 
civil  legislation  of  nations  that  live  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.” 
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'*  swing  of  the  pendulum,”  we  see  in  French  jx)litics  a  conscious 
and  steady  progress  towards  a  clearly-defined  goal.  Every  free  and 
progressive  nation  must  rejoice  that  this  is  the  case,  and  none  has 
greater  cause  for  satisfaction  than  Great  Britain.  In  the  imjx)ssible 
event  of  a  Clerical  and  Nationalist  victory  the  Anglo-French  under¬ 
standing  would  not  have  been  worth  six  months’  purchase,  and 
France  would  have  been  plunged  into  wild  enterprises  which  would 
have  imperilled  the  position  which  she  has  won  by  the  policy  of  the 
last  seven  years.  As  it  is,  the  Anglo-French  understanding  is 
free  from  all  danger — except  the  possibility  that  political  senti¬ 
mentalists  in  England  may  be  bamboozled  by  Berlin.  The  nation 
to  which  we  all  allow  the  leadership  in  ideas  will  proceed  calmly 
and  steadily  on  its  determined  path,  conscious  of  a  solidarity  and 
a  moral  unity  such  as  it  has  never  before  achieved. 

It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  record  the  relative  strength  of 
parties  in  the  new’  Chamber  as  compared  with  the  old.  Precise 
accuracy  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  group 
to  which  a  few  of  the  deputies  should  be  attributed,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  are  as  near  exactitude  as  possible  : — 


New 

Old 

Chamber. 

Chamber. 

Gain.  Loss. 

Ministerialists  (The  Bloc) : — 

Republican.s  of  the  Left  (Alliance 

Democratique  and  Gauche  Demo- 

cratique)  . 

90 

83 

7 

Radicals  . 

117 

98 

19 

Radical-Socialists  . 

132 

119 

13 

Independent  Socialists  . 

20 

14 

0  - 

359 

314 

45 

Unified  Socialists  . 

54 

41 

13 

Opposition  : — 

Republicans  of  the  Centre  (Union 

Republicaine  and  Progressists)  ... 

08 

97 

—  29 

Nationalists . 

.30 

53 

—  23 

Conservatives  and  Clericals' . 

78 

84 

—  6 

176 

234 

—  58 

But  the  mere  figures  do  not  bring  out  the  full  significance  of 

the  election.  Even  more  important  than  the  fact  that  only  108 

Clerical  and  Nationalist  deputies 

were 

returned  is 

the  fact  that 

these  108  represent,  with  very  few’  exceptions,  the  most  ignorant 
and  backward  districts  in  France.  Immediately  after  the  election 

(1)  Several  deputies  who  called  themselves  Nationalists  in  the  last  Parliament 
have  now  joined  the  group  of  the  Action  TAhtrah,  the  principal  clericalist 
organisation,  and  are,  therefore,  included  in  the  figure  of  78.  Owing  to  this 
fact,  the  Nationalist  and  Clericalist  losses  at  the  polls  appear  respectively 
greater  and  less  than  they  actually  were. 
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the  published  an  doctoral  map  of  France,  in  which  the  dis¬ 

tricts  represented  by  Opposition  deputies  were  left  white.  It  is 
an  instructive  document.  The  whole  of  central  France  is  a  solid 
mass  of  hlack,  in  the  north  and  south  the  white  sjrots  are  few 
and  scattered,  in  the  east  black  very  greatly  predominates;  only 
in  the  west  is  there  any  conspicuous  show  of  white.  But  even  this 
gives  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  area  over  which  the  Pope 
still  has  any  influence,  for  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
Republicans  of  the  Centre  and  the  other  Opposition  })arties. 
Further  investigation  shows  that  in  forty-nine  of  the  eighty-six 
departments  the  Nationalists  and  Clericals  have  not  a  single  seat, 
and  in  thirteen  they  have  only  one.  They  are  in  a  majority  in  only 
eight  departments — Aveyron  (4  out  of  7),  Calvados  (5  out  of  7), 
Loire-1  nferieure  (C  out  of  8),  ^laine-et-Ijoirc  (5  out  of  7),  Morbihan 
(7  out  of  8),  Orne  (4  out  of  5),  Vendee  (4  out  of  6),  and  Mayen  no, 
where  all  the  five  deputies  are  Clericals.  In  three  more — llle-et- 
Vilaine,  Haute- Loire,  and  Tarn — they  have  half  the  representa¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  in  a  minority  in  three  of  the 
Xorman  and  two  of  the  Breton  dejrartments  (Eure,  Manche, 
Seinc-1  nferieure,  C6tes-du-Nord,  and  Finistere).  At  Bouen  two 
of  the  four  seats  have  been  won  by  the  lladicals  for  the  first  time, 
and  Nantes  is  now  the  only  town  in  France  of  any  importance 
where  the  Clericals  are  in  a  majority.  Writing  at  the  end  of 
last  year  ]\I.  Sabatier  said  :  — 

In  certain  conditions  a  few  irresponsible  people  will  be  enough  to  bring 
about  outbursts  of  fanaticism.  But  these  will  have  just  as  much  importance 
as  the  demonstrations  of  the  peasants  in  Brittany  or  Velay  w  hen  the  police 
are  arresting  a  sorcerer  or  a  charlatan. i 

It  was  precisely  in  Brittany  and  Velay  that  most  of  the  futile 
inventory  riots  occurred,  and  it  is  in  Brittany  and  Velay  that  the 
Clerical  party,  rejected  by  the  whole  intelligence  of  France,  has 
found  its  last  ditch.  As  M.  Sabatier  suggests,  the  word  paysan 
will  perhaps,  in  course  of  time,  undergo  a  change  of  meaning 
similar  to  that  of  payanus,  and  become  a  synonym  for 
“  Catholic.” 

(1)  Disestablishment  in  France.  (Fisher  Unwin),  page  129. 

(2)  The  writer  of  an  anonymous  article  on  “The  General  Election  in  France,” 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  llevicw,  who  evidently  sympathises  with 
that  extreme  section  of  French  Clericals  who  advocated  resistance  to  the 
Separation  Law,  makes  once  more  the  attempt,  so  often  made  before,  to  explain 
away  the  result  of  the  election,  and  pretends  that  it  does  not  represent  the 
real  feeling  of  the  French  people.  This  is  what  the  French  Clericalists  say 
after  every  general  election,  but,  to  do  them  justice,  they  said  it  much  less 
than  usual  on  this  occasion.  Papers  like  the  Gaulois  frankly  admitted  that 
they  had  been  not  merely  beaten  but  routed  in  a  fair  fight.  The  Quarterly 
reviewer  makes  the  usual  assertions  about  Government  interference  in  the 
elections  and,  as  usual,  omits  to  support  them  by  a  particle  of  evidence.  In 
particular  he  makes  a  violent  attack  on  M.  Clemenceau  (whose  name  he  cannot 
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It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  religious  peace  will  be  at  once 
restored ;  but  Clericalism  will  never  again  be  a  serious  danger,' 
and  a  new  era  is  opening  in  the  history  of  France — an  era  of  con¬ 
structive  reform.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  direction 
which  that  reform  will  take.  The  French  democracy  is  setting  its 
face  towards  the  Socialist  ideal.  France  is  in  a  peculiarly  favour¬ 
able  position  for  progress  in  the  Collectivist  direction.  She  is  a 
self-contained  and  self-supi)orting  country ;  her  natural  resources 
are  immense  and  very  varied,  and  they  have  been  made  the  most  of  | 

spell),  but  does  not  state  the  fact  that  M.  Clemenceau  issued  an  official  circular 
forbidding  the  Prefects  and  other  officials  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  ■ 
elections.  Indeed,  M.  Clemenceau  was  attacked  by  one  or  two  Radical  Deputies 
at  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  Chamber  on  the  alleged  ground  that  certain 
Prefects  had  supported  Opposition  candidates.  The  knowledge  and  accuracy  ■ 
of  the  Quarterly  reviewer  may  be  gauged  by  the  facts  that  he  believes  M.  Paul 
Doumer  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Nationalist  party,  and  that  he  makes  the  1 
astounding  assertion  that  the  church  inventories  “  provoked  an  outburst  of 
indignation  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other.”  In  fact,  as  most  people  know, 
even  in  England,  the  disturbances  in  connection  with  the  inventories  were  i 
almost  entirely  confined  to  a  few  more  or  less  remote  rural  districts,  and  i 
occurred  in  a  very  small  minority  of  the  parishes  of  France.  This  article,  taken  i 

as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  worst  examples  that  I  have  yet  met  with  of  inaccurate  ■ 

and  misleading  information  about  French  affairs,  and  mischievous  criticism  of 
French  internal  politics.  It  is  as  regrettable  as  it  is  amazing  that  it  should 
have  appeared  in  a  review  of  so  great  and  deserved  a  reputation,  with  a  standin? 
which,  in  some  respects,  is  almost  unique  in  the  English  Press. 

(1)  Since  this  article  was  written,  and  on  the  eve  of  its  going  to  press,  has 
been  published  (on  August  14th)  the  Papal  Encyclical  of  August  10th,  in 
which  French  Catholics  are  ordered  to  disobey  the  law.  The  Encyclical  has  ? 
thrown  the  French  Church  into  a  state  of  even  worse  chaos  than  before.  A  - 
Papal  decision  in  this  sense  was  quite  unexpected,  even  by  the  French  bishops, 
who,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two-thirds,  requested  the  Pope  at  their  Assembly 
last  May  to  allow  them  and  their  flocks  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  law.  f 

They  now  find  themselves  in  the  difficult  position  of  being  left  by  the  Pope  ' 

to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  policy  which  they  regard  as  fatal,  with  only  negative  i 

and  to  some  extent  contradictory  instructions  for  their  guidance.  Moreover,  j 

the  Pope  has  compromised  them  with  their  fellow-countrymen  by  suggesting  in 
the  Encj'clical  that  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  recommending  the  policy 
which  he  has  adopted — a  suggestion  which  their  position  makes  it  almost  impos-  .- 

siblc  for  them  to  repudiate.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  as  yet  i 

to  form  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  Pope’s  action,  except 
as  regards  one  point — should  an  attempt  actually  be  made  to  resist  the  law 
the  result  of  the  ensuing  conflict  between  the  State  and  the  Papalist  party  will 
inevitably  be  that  the  latter  will  be  speedily  and  finally  crushed,  and  perhaps 
that  the  Roman  Church  in  France  will  be  reduced  to  religious  as  well  as  poll-  | 

tical  impotence.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Catholicism  in  some  form  | 

will  not  survive.  In  any  case,  the  publication  of  the  Encyclical  does  not  lead  1 
me  to  alter  or  modify  anything  that  is  said  in  the  present  article,  the  main  I 

thesis  of  which  might,  if  space  and  time  permitted,  be  illustrated  by  some  j 

(though  by  no  means  all)  of  the  comments  on  the  situation  that  h.ave  appeared  | 

in  the  English  Press.  [I  propose,  with  the  permission  of  the  Editor,  to  deal  ; 

with  the  situation  created  by  the  Encyclical  in  the  next  number  of  this  t 
Review.] 
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by  wise  Governmental  organisation,  by  co-operation  under  State 
supervision,  and  by  a  protective  tariff,  while  ours  have  been  wasted 
by  a  system  of  hiisser-faire  and  Free  Trade.  France  has  complete 
control  of  her  own  food  supply  ;  she  is  her  own  mistress,  dependent 
on  none.  These  are  just  the  conditions  that  are  essential  to 
Collectivism,  and  their  advantages  are  understood  by  the  French 
democracy.  There  is  a  handful  of  theoretical  Free  Traders  in 
France,  old-fashioned  Liberals  who,  like  most  English  Liberals, 
would  have  been  advanced  thinkers  in  the  year  1850,  but  they 
have  no  influence  on  public  opinion.  So  far  as  I  can  discover, 
the  only  candidate  at  the  recent  election  who  advocated  Free  Trade 
was  Yves  Guyot,  who  polled  9G3  votes  at  Sisteron  (Basses- 
Alpes)  in  the  first  ballot,  out  of  a  total  jx)!!  of  4,127,  and  in  the 
second  ballot  572  out  of  a  total  poll  of  4,703.  The  new  Cham¬ 
ber  has  a  marked  Socialist  tinge;  indeed,  the  whole  spirit  of 
France  is  ctatiste  and  an  ctatiste  who  is  also  a  Democrat  finds  it 
very  hard  not  to  become  a  Socialist.  For  all  these  reasons  the  pro¬ 
gress  towards  t'ollectivism  may  be  more  rapid  than  seems  likely  at 
hrst  sight,  and  far  more  rapid  than  is  possible  in  England,  where 
there  is  very  little  of  the  Socialist  ideal— or,  for  that  matter,  any 
sort  of  ideal  -and  the  Ijiberals  are  for  the  most  |)art  scarcely  as 
advanced  as  the  French  I’rogressists  or  Conservative  Bepublicans. 
It  may  well  be  that,  as  France  was  the  pioneer  in  the  struggle 
for  political  liberty  and  won  it  for  other  nations  at  a  heavy  cost, 
so  she  will  be  the  pioneer  in  the  struggle  for  economic  emanci|>a- 
tioii  and  set  the  first  example  of  a  Collectivist  State.  The  best 
minds  of  France  arc  coming  more  and  more  to  regard  the  Bevo- 
lution  as  the  prelude  to  a  fundamental  and  organic  reformation  of 
society,  which  will  effect  far  more  radical  changes  than  those 
effected  by  the  Revolution,  but  will  be  brought  about  by  more 
gradual  and  less  violent  methods. 

The  overwhelming  majority  by  which  on  June  19th  the 
Chamber  ordered  the  affichage  of  M.  Clemenccau’s  remarkable 
speech  in  reply  to  M.  Jaures  is  no  argument  against  this  view ; 
indeed,  the  majority  included  eleven  Socialists,  and  fifteen  more 
abstained  from  voting.  M.  Clemenceau’s  speech  was  not,  as  a 
London  evening  paper  absurdly  said,  “a  defence  of  existing  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  against  Socialism  ”  ;  it  was  a  defence  of  the 
modern  conception  of  Collectivism  as  a  method  against  the  old 
conception  of  it  as  a  system.  M.  Jaures  who,  until  last  year,  led 
the  Fabian  Section  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  French  Socialists,  now 
appears  as  the  ultramontain  retourne,  the  man  of  dogmas  and 
ready-made  systems  who  is  prepared  to  embody  an  ideal  society 
in  two  or  three  Acts  of  Parliament.  Is  it  a  case  of  atavism  or  of 
the  influence  of  early  education  ? 
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The  still  larger  majority  (400  to  88)  by  which  the  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence  was  carried  two  days  later  showed  that  the  Chamber 
intends  to  give  the  present  Ministry  a  fair  trial,  and  also  demon-  | 

strated  the  cohesion  of  the  Bloc;  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  | 

exception  of  four  deputies,  sup|X)rted  the  Ciovernment.  Bhonhl 
the  Government  tackle  boldly  the  social  and  economic  problems  I 
that  are  already  ripe  for  solution,  it  may  have  a  long  lease  of  I 
life  in  spite  of  the  complaints  that  the  Moderate  groups  have  j 
more  than  their  proportionate  share  of  the  portfolios.^  In  any  case,  * 
much  is  likely  to  be  done  by  the  French  Parliament  during  the  ^ 
next  four  years  with  which  many  people  in  England  will  not  sym¬ 
pathise.  It  hap)X‘ns,  strangely  enough,  that  the  warmest  sup- 
porU'rs  of  Anglo-French  friendship  in  England  have  hitherto  been 
found  in  the  Unionist  ])arty,  whereas  the  admirers  of  Prussian 
Cmsarism  are  (apart  from  certain  interested  financiers)  Liberals 
and  professed  Democrats.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  staunch 
Conservatives  should  sympathise  with  the  policy  in  home  affairs  of  j 
a  Ihidical-Socialist  Government,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  they 
should  do  so  ;  but,  if  they  cannot  approve,  they  can  at  least  imitate 
the  reticence  in  regard  to  English  internal  jxilitics  which  is  a  * 
marked  characteristic  of  the  bulk  of  the  French  Press.  And  Eng-  ' 
lishmen  in  general  might  make  an  attempt  to  escape  from  that  in¬ 
sularity  of  view  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  uuderstand 
P'rance,  or,  indeed,  any  foreign  nation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  what  is  not  in  accordance  with  English  ideas  is  necessarily 
wrong,  or  that  institutions  which  would  be  unsuitable  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  of  this  country  are  necessarily  so  in  other  countries  | 
and  under  different  conditions.  It  docs  not  follow,  for  instance,  | 
that,  because  Frenchmen  have  judicial  methods  different  from 
our  own,  or  different  conceptions  of  liberty  and  of  the  relation  I 
between  the  State  and  the  individual,  there  is  no  justice  and  no  1 
liberty  in  France.  Yet  there  are  very  many  Englishmen  who  | 
firmly  believe  that  that  is  the  case.  They  should  make  allowance  i 
for  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  the  traditional  spirit  of  France  ’ 
is  etatiste,  whereas  ours  is  individualist;  most  Englishmen  have  ! 
hitherto  regarded  the  State  as  a  necessary  evil,  most  Frenchmen 
have  a  devotion  to  the  idea  of  the  State  which  is  practically  a  j 
religion.  This  difference  accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  j 
English  and  French  attitudes  towards  private  associations  and  cor-  1 
porations,  particularly  as  regards  their  accumulation  of  property.  ] 
To  understand  the  French  attitude  we  must  first  understand  ; 

(1)  Since  then  a  considerable  number  of  Radical-Socialists  have,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  voted  with  the  Socialists  .against  the  Government.  Should 
they  continue  these  tactics,  they  will,  of  course,  compel  the  Government  to 
gravitate  in  the  direction  of  the  more  moderate  groups. 
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the  French  point  of  view,  which  is  perhaps  not  so  indefensible 
as  some  of  us  imagine.  The  development  of  commercial  trusts 
in  the  United  States  and  of  ecclesiastical  trusts  in  Canada  and 
Ireland  shows  that  laisser-faire  does  not  always  lead  in  practice  to 
general  liberty.  The  vast  inferiority  of  French  iK)liticians  to 
our  own  is  another  assumption  that  w^e  are  apt  to  make ;  investi¬ 
gation  would  show  us  that  the  proportion  of  men  of  really  con¬ 
spicuous  ability  in  French  politics  is  very  remarkable. 

Differences  of  conditions  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

A  country  where,  as  in  France,  there  has  been  a  more  or  less 
powerful  party  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  national 
institutions  and  the  destruction  of  the  existing  form  of  government 
is  in  a  very  ditferent  position  from  our  own.  A  State  has,  after 
all,  the  right  to  defend  itself  against  internal  no  less  than  external 
enemies.  The  existence  of  a  body  of  citizens  hostile  to  the  rest 
of  the  nation  and  professing  allegiance  in  all  matters  to  a  foreign 
Power  is  a  national  danger,  which  is  intensified  if  that  body  of 
citizens  has  to  a  great  extent  the  control  of  the  national  education. 
Before  we  criticise  the  action  of  the  French  Kepublic  in  the  face 
of  these  conditions,  we  should  consider  how  we  should  propose  to 
deal  with  them  ourselves. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  disabilities  under  which  Englishmen 
suffer  in  dealing  with  French  politics  is  their  ignorance  of  the 
internal  economy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Most  Englishmen 
consider  Catholic  matters  to  be  too  much  beneath  contempt  to 
be  worth  notice.  This  is,  in  any  case,  a  grave  political,  rather 
than  a  religious,  mistake,  seeing  that  there  are  some  millions  of 
Catholics  in  the  British  Empire  ;  and  it  is  a  complete  disqualifica¬ 
tion  for  understanding  the  politics  of  any  Continental  country. 
A  man  who  know’s  nothing  of  the  tendency  of  various  forces 
within  the  Catholic  body  is  sure  to  bo  misled  even  about  matters 
of  fact.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  when  the  French  Associations 
Law  was  under  discussion,  a  certain  English  paper  published 
an  anonymous  article  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  curious  article  ; 
the  statements  of  the  writer  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact  were  far 
from  accurate,  but  that  circumstance  made  it  in  no  way  remark¬ 
able.  What  w'as  remarkable  was  the  extraordinary  admiration 
of  the  writer  for  the  Jesuits,  who  were,  according  to  him,  the 
only  religious  order  of  any  importance.  He  insisted,  in  particular, 
on  the  extreme  inferiority  of  the  Benedictines.  A  few  days  after 
the  article  appeared  I  happened  to  meet  the  editor  of  the  paper, 
who  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  contribution,  adding  with 
charming  naivete,  “  It  was  written  by  a  Jesuit  friend  of  mine.” 
I  replied  that  that  was  precisely  what  I  had  thought  about  it.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  instance,  and  that  many 
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of  the  inaccurate  articles  on  French  matters  might  be  traced  to  a 
similar  cause.  The  innocence  of  the  British  Protestant  editor 
in  these  matters  is  sometimes  positively  pathetic. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  press  and  public  have  some  excuse 
for  mistaken  ideas  about  French  politics.  Until  recently  the  only 
Fiiiglish  book  that  even  professed  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
political  conditions  of  modern  France  vias  that  of  Mr.  J.  E.  C. 
Bodlcy,  first  published  some  eight  years  ago.^  Nobody  can  read 
France  without  appreciating  the  enormous  labour  that  it  must  have 
entailed,  and  the  pains  which  the  author  took  to  collect  his  facts. 
But  at  best  the  general  picture  which  the  book  gives  of  French 
politics  is  but  a  momentary  impression,  rather  highly  coloured 
on  the  dark  side.  It  is  like  the  ]X)rtraits  of  some  modern  painters, 
which  give  a  sutx'rficially  true  presentation  of  the  sitter  at  a 
moment  when  he  is  looking  his  very  worst,  but  fail  to  penetrate 
below  the  surface  to  the  real  personality. 

It  is  from  France  that  so  many  Englishmen  have  derived  the 
notions  that  the  Republic  cannot  possibly  last,  that  all  French 
l)oliticians  are  incompetent  or  dishonest,  or  both,  that  the  majority 
of  the  French  i^eople  arc  quite  indifferent  to  politics,  and  that 
nothing  can  ever  make  them  apt  for  representative  institutions. 
At  the  time  when  the  book  was  published  there  were  undoubtedly 
many  circumstances  which  made  these  conclusions  seem  plausible, 
though,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  Mr.  Bodley  hardly  allowed  due 
weight  to  the  circumstances  that  pointed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Moreover,  many  Frenchmen,  as  Mr.  Bodlcy  points  out,  took  at 
that  time  as  pessimistic  a  view  of  the  political  future  of  France  as 
himself ;  this  pessimism  was  perhaps  due  partly  to  the  influence 
of  Renan,  partly  to  the  French  habit  of  self-depreciation,  partly 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  older  generation  to  think  that 
the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  Nor  was  the  pessimistic 
tendency  confined  to  France.  It  was  so  general  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  Mr.  Bodley  cannot  be  severely  blamed 
for  having  mistaken  what  were,  in  fact,  temporary  and  accidental 
circumstances  for  permanent  factors  in  French  politics.  That  he 
did  make  this  mistake  the  events  of  the  last  seven  years  have 
clearly  shown.  Perhaps  he  would  to  some  extent  have  avoided 
it  had  he  not  held  strongly  certain  fixed  theories.  He  assumed 
as  axiomatic  that  the  French  people  are  naturally  and  permanently 
incapable  of  working  representative  institutions,  and  that  an 

(1)  Two  volumes  have  now  been  published  of  the  English  translation  of  M. 
Hanotaux’s  great  work,  Contemporary  France  (Archibald  Constable  and  Co.), 
which,  when  complete,  will  be  a  history  of  the  Third  Republic.  This  book 
will,  in  future,  be  the  standard  authority  in  English  on  modern  France,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  find  a  place  in  every  public  library  and  newspaper 
office. 
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autocracy  is  the  only  form  of  government  suitable  to  France ; 
and  these  propositions  were  not  so  much  mistaken  inductions 
from  facts  as  deductions  from  the  theories  that  the  party  system 
is  essential  to  Parliamentary  government,  and  that  the  latter  is 
necessarily,  and  always,  incompatible  with  a  centralised  adminis¬ 
tration.  “  The  chronic  inability  of  the  French,”  he  said,  “  to  pro¬ 
duce  [the  party]  system  is  in  itself  a  sure  sign  of  their  incapacity 
for  Parliamentary  government.”  Since  it  was  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  what  he  held  to  be  the  hopeless  and  permanent  corruption  of 
French  politics  with  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  French  people, 
Mr.  Bodley  was  compelled  to  maintain  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  best  people  in  France  refused  to  take  any  part  in  politics,  even 
to  the  extent  of  abstaining  from  going  to  the  poll.  He  further 
asserted  as  an  obiter  dictum  that  “  in  France  there  is  no  gradual 
evolution  of  political  tendency.”  In  1899,  as  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  France  shows,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Republic,  or  rather  Parliamentary  government,  was  on  the  point 
of  disappearing. 

The  events  which  followed  ought  surely  to  have  suggested  to 
Mr.  Bodley  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  revise  some  of  these  very 
sweeping  conclusions.  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau,  by  forming  the 
combination  which  has  become  famous  as  the  Bloc,  revived  those 
Parliamentary  institutions  which,  in  Mr.  Bodley ’s  opinion,  were 
“hopelessly  discredited.”  But  even  in  1902,  when  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  had  held  office  for  three  years,  Mr.  Bodley,  in  the 
preface  to  his  third  edition,  written  just  before  the  general 
election,  declared  that  he  was  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
justice  of  his  conclusions,  and  accounted  for  the  success  of  M. 
Waldeck-Eousseau  by  the  suggestion  that  he  was  not  a  Eepublican 
and  might  before  long  become  the  Minister  of  an  avowed  auto¬ 
cracy  !  A  few  weeks  later  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  public  life  by  the  illness  which  ended  in  his  death. 
His  loss  was  a  heavy  one,  but  in  spite  of  it  the  combination  which 
he  had  formed  held  together,  and  the  political  evolution  which 
began  in  1899  has  steadily  proceeded  until  it  has  now  culminated 
in  an  election  which  places  Parliamentary  institutions  in  France 
on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Bodley ’s  great  mistake  was  in  regard  to  the 
causes  of  the  conditions  which  he  observed  in  the  nineties.  It 
was  no  fundamental  defect  in  the  French  temperament,  no  per¬ 
manent  inaptitude  for  self-government,  that  led  to  the  difficulties 
of  Parliamentary  institutions  in  France  ;  these  things  w’ere  due 
to  the  same  cause  that  produced  the  old  French  tendency,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Bodley,  ”  to  find  in  formulas  and  theories  cures 
for  the  ills  inherent  to  human  societies.”  That  cause  was  the 
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system  of  education  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  people 
were  trained  until  the  year  1880,  thanks  to  the  Loi  Falloux,  that 
monument  of  the  folly  of  abstract  theorising  in  politics  and  of  the 
futility  of  philosophic  Liberalism.  Strangely  enough  Mr.  Bodley 
himself,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution,  which 
he  has  just  published,  bears  witness  to  the  deplorable  intellectual 
results  of  the  system  re-established  by  the  Loi  Falloux.  He 
says  :  — 

The  impartial  spectator  of  the  history  of  Franco  cannot  hut  be  amazed 
that  a  generation  thus  trained  has  produced  so  few  competent  men  to  defend 
the  Churcli  when  troublous  times  arrived,  or,  by  their  character  and  intolli- 
gence,  to  have  guided  the  Clerical  party  into  a  policy  of  prudence. i 

A  spectator  less  impartial  because  acquainted  with  the  system 
of  training  in  question,  will  not  feel  that  amazement.  The  true 
object  of  education  is  to  teach  a  man  to  think  for  himself,  and  to 
go  to  the  root  of  things ;  the  object  of  this  system  is,  as  Macaulay 
said,  “to  carry  intellectual  culture  just  to  the  point  to  which 
it  can  go  without  arriving  at  intellectual  emancipation.”  The 
system  is  devised  to  produce  a  body  of  jicople  who  can  be  kept 
under  control  and  used  like  a  machine,  who  are  useful  instru¬ 
ments  and  nothing  more.  Moreover,  its  whole  method  is  a  priori 
and  for  observation  and  experiment  it  substitutes  stereotyped 
formulas  and  theories.  How  could  people  trained  on  such  a 
system  be  capable  of  self-government?  The  remarkable  change 
that  has  come  over  the  French  people  during  the  last  seven  years 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  that  period  a  now  generation  has 
come  into  politics  which  has  been  educated  since  1880.  It  is 
the  “  laicisation  ”  of  the  schools  that  has  led  the  French  people 
to  abandon  the  method  of  deducing  political  measures  from 
abstract  principles  and  to  adopt  in  its  place  the  scientific  method 
of  induction.  It  is  this  that  has  made  the  concentration  and 
cohesion  of  the  forces  of  progress  possible,  and  has  redeemed  the 
representative  institutions  of  France  from  reproaches  which  were 
partly,  if  not  wdiolly,  justified. 

Had  Mr.  Bodley  gone  further  below  the  surface  of  things  he 
might  have  recognised  in  1898— still  more  in  1902— this  change 
that  was  coming  over  the  French  people,  a  change  that  has 
produced  an  increased  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a  remarkable 
calmness.  The  latter  quality,  which  is  in  part,  no  doubt,  due 
to  confidence  born  of  strength,  was  generally  observed  in  the 
recent  election,  when  excitement  was  confined  to  the  extremists 
of  the  minority.  Mr.  Bodley  now  recognises  that  the  change 
has  taken  place,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  please  him  ;  eight  years 
ago  he  rebuked  the  French  people  for  their  fondness  for  formulas 
and  theories ;  in  his  recently  published  lectures  he  upbraids  them 
(1)  “The  Church  in  France”  (Constable),  page  49. 
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for  having  abandoned  formulas  and  theories.  He  deplores  the 
fact  that  the  Separation  Law  was  defended  on  practical  grounds 
of  expediency  rather  than  on  the  abstract  theory  of  “a  free 
Church  and  a  free  State,”  though  he  himself,  with  strange  incon¬ 
sistency,  describes  that  theory  as  ”  vain  ”  and  ”  chimerical.” 
He  declares  that  the  age  of  theories  and  ideas  is  past  in  France. 
No  doubt  the  age  of  a  priori  theories  is  past,  but  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  lack  of  ideas.  They  are  not,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  1830, 
1848,  or  1871,  but  that  is  only  to  say  that  France  has  not  stood 
still.  The  evolution  of  political  tendency,  which  Mr.  Bodley 
declared  impossible,  has  taken  place. 

Yet  Mr.  Bodley  still  clings  to  his  theories  and  sweeping 
generalisations.  He  is  still  convinced — though  he  gives  no 
reason  for  the  conviction — that  the  French  people  are  indifferent 
to  politics,  and  to  the  Separation  Law  in  particular ;  yet  nearly 
nine  million  electors  went  to  the  poll  in  May  (about  82  per  cent, 
of  the  total  electorate)  and  the  electors  showed  a  marked  dis¬ 
approval  of  those  Eepublican  deputies  w'ho  had  voted  against 
Separation.  But  for  Mr.  Bodley’s  belief  that  the  Napoleonic 
system  was  equally  inspired  in  all  its  parts  and  eternal,  he  would 
have  recognised  long  ago  that  Separation  w'as  sooner  or  later 
inevitable,  and  would  recognise  now  that  the  calmness  with 
which  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  has  received  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  only  registered  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
indifference  of  the  French,  according  to  Mr.  Bodley,  extends  to 
many  other  matters  besides  politics.  Thus  he  informs  the 
English  public  that  the  critical  and  progressive  movement  in  the 
Catholic  Church  “  creates  infinitely  less  interest  in  France  than 
in  England,  where  in  certain  circles  the  Abbe  Loisy  is  far  better 
known  than  in  the  corresponding  society  of  his  native  land.” 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Bodley  has  recently  made  the  same 
remark  about  a  distinguished  French  historian  whose  influence 
in  this  country  he  seems  to  resent.  Yet  within  recent  years 
no  books  dealing  with  subjects  far  from  easy  or  popular  have 
had  so  large  a  sale  in  France  as  the  works  of  these  two  unknowm 
authors. 

These  prepossessions  are  in  amusing  contrast  to  Mr.  Bodley’s 
claim  to  a  degree  of  impartiality  such  as  no  human  being  has 
ever  attained  to.  Impartiality  is  hardly  the  dominating  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  account  of  the  Separation  Law.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  case  that  “  many  moderate  Republicans,  together  with  the 
survivors  of  the  old  Liberals  and  the  like-minded  members  of  the 
Right  regard  the  Law  as  an  act  of  repression  intended  to  starve 
religion  out  of  the  land,  and  aimed  against  religious  liberty,” 
That  is  the  view  of  the  Croix,  the  Virile  Franqaise,  the  Libre 
Parole,  the  Gaulois,  and  the  party  which  they  represent.  The 
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Moderates,  of  whom  Mr.  Bodley  speaks,  took  that  view  of  certain 
proposals  which  have  not  become  law,  but  it  is  not  their  view 
of  the  law  as  it  stands.  The  most  intelligent  French  Catholics 
would  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  La  Rochelle  when,  on  his  return 
from  the  recent  assembly  of  the  French  Episcopate,  he  declared 
to  his  flock  that  “  the  Church  of  France  had  come  to  herself  after 
more  than  a  century  of  disastrous  subjection,  and  had  resumed 
her  entire  liberty.”  ^  But  the  Bishop  of  La  Rochelle  does  not, 
like  Mr.  Bodley,  insist  on  holding,  in  defiance  of  fact,  the 
opinion  that  the  Government  will  have  the  power  to  suppress 
at  will  the  Associations  Cultuelles,  an  opinion  which  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  text  of  the  Separation  Law,  and  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  been  mooted  even  by  the  most  vehement  advo¬ 
cates  of  resistance  to  that  measure. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  author  of  Mr.  Bodley’s  talent, 
who  has  lived  in  France  so  long  and  knows  the  country  so  well, 
should  have  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  thus  warped  by  adherence 
to  theories  which  cannot  bo  reconciled  with  the  facts.  The  moral 
is  that  those  who  wish  to  understand  Franco  should  read  what 
the  French  say  about  themselves,  and  go  to  Frenchmen  who  are 
in  sympathy  wdth  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  nation,  who  understand  the  causes  and  can  appreciate  the 
probable  results  of  the  great  intellectual  and  moral  recuperation 
of  the  last  ten  years. 

Robert  Dell. 

(1)  Several  other  French  prelates  have  spoken  in  a  similar  sense,  notably  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourges,  the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  and  the  Ihshop  of  Tarentaise. 
Indeed,  within  the  last  few  months,  there  has  been  a  marked  and  growing 
tendency  among  French  Catholics  to  take  a  far  more  favourable  view  of  the 
Separation  Law  than  they  tooK  at  first.  Cardinal  Lecot,  Archbishop  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  publicly  stated  at  the  end  of  July  that  there  had  been  a  great  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  French  clergy  generally  in  regard  to  the  Law.  His 
eminence  added  that  the  new  rrgime  had  certain  “positive  advantages,”  although 
he  made  the  usual  conventional  denunciation  of  the  Law. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  episcopal  utterances  confirm 
my  previous  statement  (footnote,  p.  500),  that  the  bishops  did  not  expect 
the  Pope  to  decide  as  he  has.  Cardinal  Lecot,  in  particular,  has  been  placed 
in  an  uncomfortable  position  by  the  publication  on  August  13th  in  the  Omr- 
vatore  Ifomnno  of  his  address  delivered  at  the  French  episcopal  assembly  in 
May  in  reply  to  the  Encyclical  Vehhtienter  A'o.s,  in  which  his  Eminence  pledged 
the  French  bishops  beforehand  to  accept  the  Papal  decision  whatever  it  might 
be.  The  Vatican,  by  this  publication  in  its  official  organ  the  evening  before 
the  publication  of  the  last  Encyclical,  showed  its  uneasiness  as  to  the  reception 
of  that  Encyclical  by  the  French  bishops,  and  its  determination  to  hold  them 
to  the  pledge  given  by  Cardinal  Lecot  on  their  behalf.  A  Reuter  telegram  from 
Rome,  which  was  published  in  the  English  Press  on  August  15th,  made  it 
appear  that  this  address  of  Cardinal  Lecot  was  the  reply  of  the  French 
bishops  to  the  recent  Encyclical,  an  error  which  naturally  misled  nearly  all  the 
London  papers.  The  French  bishops  have  at  the  time  of  writing  made  no 
collective  reply  to  the  Encyclical  of  August  10th. 
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The  significance  of  the  new  naval  proposals  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  German  Reichstag  has  not  yet  been  realised  in 
England.  They  are  intended  to  render  the  German  Navy — until 
recently  a  negligible  quantity  in  Europe — a  force  second  only  in 
strength  to  the  British  fleet  itself.  This  year’s  amendment  of  the 
German  Navy  Act  of  1900  is  equivalent  to  a  further  addition  to 
the  German  Navy  of  eighteen  battleships,  besides  six  armoured 
cruisers  of  maximum  size,  gun-power,  and  speed,  and  a  number 
of  torpedo  craft,  over  and  above  the  provision  made  in  the 
17  years’  programme  of  1900.  This  statement  may  be  re¬ 
garded  at  first  sight  as  exaggerated,  since  the  number  of  battle 
units  provided  for  under  the  Act  of  1900  has  not  actually 
been  increased  by  the  later  enactment.  The  apparent  exaggera¬ 
tion  docs  not  exist.  Under  the  measure  of  1900  it  was  proposed 
to  expand  the  navy  to  thirty-eight  battleships — in  fact,  double 
its  size.  Each  of  these  battleships  was  to  be  a  vessel  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  power  in  contrast  to  the  ships  which  in  the  last 
few  years  have  been  added  to  the  British  fleet.  Now,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Admiral  Tirpitz,  the  Secretary  of  the  German  Navy, 
the  Reichstag  has  decided  to  abandon  entirely  the  building  of  the 
medium-sized  battleships  hitherto  constructed,  and  to  lay  down 
vessels  rivalling  the  British  Dreadnought  in  their  fighting 
qualities.  The  amending  Act  of  the  present  year  made  the 
financial  provisions  required  to  enable  larger  and  more  costly 
battleships  to  be  laid  down,  and  to  authorise  the  six  additional 
cruisers. 

Under  the  Act  of  1900  ten  battleships  only,  and  all  of  medium 
size  and  power,  have  been  laid  down,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty- 
eight  which  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  German  battle  squadrons 
to  a  strength  of  thirty-eight  units.  Ten  of  the  ships  built  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  j)resent  century  arc  to  be  regarded  as  still 
fit  for  the  line  at  the  time  when  the  present  Act  expires  in  1917. 
Consequently,  including  the  two  huge  vessels  of  18,000  tons  which 
are  to  be  laid  down  this  year,  there  remain  eighteen  German 
equivalents  to  the  British  Dreadnought  still  to  be  built. ^  Since 

(1)  The  battleships  of  the  Drrndnoufjht  type  which  are  to  be  built  for  the 
German  fleet  will  be  laid  down  in  the  years  named  : — 

lOOfi  to  inclusive  . two  esich  year  =  10 

inil  to  1016,  inclusive  . one  each  year  =  6 

1917  two  =  2 

IR 

In  addition,  in  this  period  (1906- 1917),  it  is  intended  to  lay  down  thirteen 
more  armoured  cruisers  of  the  most  powerful  type,  twenty-four  more  small 
cruisers,  and  144  additional  torpedo  craft. 
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each  of  these  ships  will  be  far  superior  in  power  to  any  two 
battleships  hitherto  constructed  for  the  Kaiser’s  fleet,  the  German 
fleet  wall  actually  gain  in  fighting  power  to  the  extent  of  eighteen 
battleships,  calculating  on  the  standard  accepted  prior  to  the 
present  year,  and,  in  addition,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  six 
additional  large  and  swift  armoured  cruisers  and  the  torpedo  craft, 
which  it  has  now'  been  decided  to  add  to  the  navy.  This  is  a 
remarkable  measure  of  naval  aggrandisement. 

The  financial  result  of  the  German  naval  policy  is  also  far  more 
remarkable  than  is  generally  understood.  In  the  last  three  years 
— 1904-1907 — British  naval  ex})enditure  has  been  reduced  by 
seven  millions.  Germany,  in  1897,  spent  on  her  fleet  T4, 318 ,000; 
in  1904  the  outlay  had  risen  to  T10,5G8,105,  and  under  the  new 
amending  Act  the  estimates  will  go  up  from  year  to  year  until 
1917,  when  the  outlay  will  amount  to  .4il  0,132 ,000.  There  is  no 
parallel  in  any  fleet  for  such  a  rapid  increase  of  expenditure. 
The  navy  votes  in  1917  will  mark  an  increase  of  273.6  per  cent, 
over  those  of  1897,  a  period  of  only  twenty  years.  If  the  outlay 
on  the  British  fleet  were  to  keep  pace  with  the  relative  growth 
in  German  naval  expenditure,  the  British  Navy  estimates  in  1917 
would  amount  to  over  TOO ,000 ,000 — a  preposterous  figure.  No 
one  would  seriously  suggest  any  such  increment  in  the  provision 
for  the  British  fleet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absurd  that  advo¬ 
cates  of  naval  economy  in  England  should  endeavour  to  ignore 
this  movement  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea,  only  three 
hundred  miles  from  our  own  shores,  or  that  they  should  brush 
aside  prophecies  as  to  the  future,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
German  authorities  proceed  on  our  own  hap-hazard  lines,  which 
render  the  fleet  the  mark  for  the  pruning-knife  of  every  newly- 
fledged  j^Iinister  intent  on  a  popular  Budget.  The  growth  of  the 
German  fleet  is  as  certain  and  sure  as  anything  mundane  can 
be.  Every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  navy  from  this  year  to 
1917  is  laid  dowm  in  the  Navy  Acts  of  1900  and  1900,  so  that 
all  who  will  may  see  what  ships  w'ill  be  laid  down  in  any  given 
year,  how  long  they  will  take  to  build,  and  how  much  they  will 
cost.  The  whole  programme  has  been  set  down  in  detail  and 
approved ,  and  nothing  can  hinder  it  except  an  amending  Act  of 
the  Reichstag. 

The  increase  of  273.6  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the  German  fleet 
would  have  been  even  greater  but  for  the  fact  that  Germany 
enjoys  all  the  economical  advantages  of  a  conscriptive  system. 
Instead  of  having  to  go  into  the  labour  market  as  the  British 
Admiralty  must  do,  and  compete  with  private  employers  for  the 
best  brain  and  muscle  of  the  working  class,  the  German  authorities 
have  merely  to  stretch  out  their  hands  and  by  legal  enactment 
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take  for  the  sea  service  any  able-bodied  man  whose  services  they 
re(iuire.  In  these  circumstances  they  are  able  to  keej>  down  the 
pay  and  pensions  of  the  personnel  to  the  lowest  possible  limits, 
particularly  as  the  German  Navy  serves  to  feed  the  mercantile 
marine ;  the  men  who  put  in  their  stipulated  period  of  service  in 
the  navy  know  that  it  is  merely  the  door  to  a  lifelong  career. 

The  present  writer  can  at  least  claim  that  he  is  no  alarmist. 

In  The  Fortnightly  IIeview  of  January  last,^  it  was  urged  : 

Tlie  German  Navy  to-day  is  no  more  to  be  feared  by  the  British  fleet 
than  it  was  in  1808,  the  first  year  of  the  German  naval  revival,  and  those 
who  have  been  devoting  their  energies  to  denouncing  the  Kaiser  and  his 
advisers  must  sooner  or  later  realise  that  thej'  have  been  wasting  their 
powder  and  shot,  and  that  tliey  would  have  been  better  advised  to  keep 
their  powder  dry  and  tlieir  shot  safe  for  the  very  real  contest  in  sea  power 
upon  which  the  two  nations  are  embarking.  The  German  naval  scheme  of 
1808,  which  was  materially  amended  in  1000,  has  been  a  complete 
fiasco.  .  .  . 

Presuming  that  all  the  completed  modern  ships  of  the  German  fleet  should 
be  able  to  range  themselves  in  battle,  and  presuming  also  that  the  opposing 
admiral  permits  these  ships  to  fight  broadside  on,  thus  bringing  every  l)ig 
gun  of  tlie  fleet  into  action,  the  German  fire  will  consist  of  the  shells  which 
can  be  thrown  from  twenty-four  ll-inch  guns  and  forty  0.4-inch  guns,  apart 
from  the  obsolescent — or  obsolete — ships  built  fifteen  or  more  years  ago,  and 
all  carrying  weapons  ineffective  at  modern  ranges.  .  .  . 

The  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  Germany’s  admission  of  the  virtue 
of  the  big  battleship  and  the  great  armoured  cruiser  of  concentrated  power 
is  a  confession  of  the  comparative  uselessness  of  the  medium  sized  ships 
which  she  has  hitherto  constructed — battleships  whose  only  virtue  has  been 
fairly  good  defensive  qualities,  but  whose  gun-power  in  comparison  with 
British  ships  of  contemporary  date  is  strikingly  weak,  and  small  cruisers 
lacking  in  all  fighting  qualities. 

This  was  a  correct  picture  of  the  effect  of  all  Germany’s  efforts 
down  to  this  Spring.  From  the  passing  of  the  amending  Act 
of  190G,  which  authorised  the  construction  of  ships  rivalling  in 
power  the  British  Dreadnought,  the  German  fleet,  however,  be¬ 
came  a  real  menace  to  British  supremacy,  and  whatever  party 
may  be  in  office  public  opinion  will  demand  that  provision  shall 
be  made  to  maintain  the  British  Navy  in  adequate  strength. 

The  new  situation  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty  for  the  British 
authorities.  In  the  past  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the 
British  Admiralty  to  build  battleships  superior  in  fighting  power 
to  the  contemporary  vessels  in  foreign  fleets.  While  the  German 
Navy  was  engaged  in  constructing  the  five  ships  of  the  Kaiser 
class  of  11,130  tons,  and  with  nothing  bigger  than  9.4-inch  guns, 
the  British  Admiralty  were  adding  to  the  British  fleet  battleships 
of  the  Majestic  class,  displacing  14,900  tons,  and  each  mounting 

(1)  “  The  German  Navy  Bill.”  By  Excubitor. 
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four  12-inch  guns  in  addition  to  a  powerful  arniainent  of  6-ineh 
weapons.  In  the  next  naval  period  Germany  slightly  increasnl 
the  size  of  her  ships,  and  laid  down  the  five  vessels  of  the  Witteh- 
bach  type  of  11,900  tons,  but  still  mounting  nothing  bigger  than 
a  better  type  of  9.4  inch  gun,  of  which  four  were  placed  in  each 
vessel,  while  the  British  authorities  busied  themselves  in  evolving 
an  improved  Majestic  class, displacing  15,000  tons  each  and  mount¬ 
ing  four  12-inch  guns  of  improved  construction.  When  the  Ger¬ 
mans  increased  the  displacement  of  the  next  ten  battleships  to 
about  13,000  tons,  and  tardily  adopted  a  primary  armament 
of  four  11-inch  guns  in  each  vessel,  the  British  Admiralty  cast 
round  to  go  one  better,  and  after  completing  eight  vessels  of  15,000 
tons  and  six  specially  swift  ships  of  14,000  tons,  decided  to  make 
a  jump  to  a  displacement  of  16,350  tons,  which  is  that  of  each  of 
the  King  Edward  VII.  class — eight  in  number — which  are  now 
])assing  into  the  Atlantic  fleet.  In  1904  the  last  of  these  great 
and  )K)werful  ships,  which  carry  four  12-inch  and  four  9.2-iiich  guns 
in  addition  to  a  secondary  armament  of  0-inch  pieces,  was  laid 
down.  Subsequently ,  realising  before  their  Continental  rivals  that 
the  day  of  the  medium-sized  battleship  had  gone,  and  thus  antici¬ 
pating  one  of^the  main  lessons  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  it 
was  decided  to  lay  down  the  two  ships  which  are  known  as  the 
Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon.  Each  of  these  two  vessels  dis- 
jflaces  16,500  tons  and  mounts  four  12-inch  and  no  fewer  than  ton 
9.2-inch  weapons — but  no  0-inch  pieces.  They  will  pass  into 
the  navy  next  year.  By  this  time,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
expedition  which  has  been  shown  in  the  construction  work  at 
I’ortsmouth  dockyard,  the  battleship  Dreadnought,  of  just  under 
18,000  tons  displacement,  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  man-of- 
war  ever  constructed,  will  be  in  commission.  Owing  to  the 
nation’s  realisation  of  the  essential  supremacy  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  the  wise  provision  which  in  years  past  has  been  made  for 
the  navy,  the  Admiralty  have  been  able,  step  by  step,  as  their 
foreign  rivals  advanced,  to  maintain  the  British  Navy  in  its  rightful 
position — each  unit  superior  to  the  contemporary  vessels  in  rival 
fleets.  This  policy  of  going  one  better  than  contemporaries  has 
been  the  accepted  order  since  the  passage  of  the  Naval  Defence 
Act  of  1889,  and  owing  to  the  persistency  and  enterprise  with 
which  it  has  been  pursued  by  Liberal  as  well  as  Conservative 
Governments,  the  British  Navy  owes  its  undoubted  supremacy 
to-day  against  any  probable  combination  of  enemies.  Owing  to 
the  cheapness  with  which  ships  are  built  in  this  country,  these 
vessels  of  superior  power  have  been  built  at  little  or  no  greater 
cost  than  the  ships  of  meaner  qualities  added  contemporaneously 
to  foreign  fleets. 
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Now  a  coni]>lete  change  has  occurred,  and  the  British  Admiralty 
will  have  to  adoi)t  a  new  line  of  action  in  face  of  the  unexpected 
enterprise  which  is  being  shown  by  rival  Powers.  Germany  by 
the  anunuling  Act  of  1906  has  led  the  way  in  breaking  through 
the  precedents  which  had  grown  up  during  past  years,  and  has 
decided  to  build  ships  rivalling  in  size,  power,  and  six^ed  even  the 
colossal  Dreadnought  herself.  Actual  details  of  the  design  of  the 
eightt'cn  German  battleships  which  will  be  built  between  now 
and  1917  are  wanting,  but  from  statements  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  it  is  known  that  they  will  displace  about 
18,000  instead  of  13,200  tons,  which  was  the  extreme  dis¬ 
placement  prior  to  the  present  year ;  and  that  they  will  be  armed 
with  the  most  jiowerful  guns  Krupp  can  supi)ly,  and  that  instead 
of  costing  about  1^1,200,000,  the  average;  expenditure  on  former 
battleshi{>s,  the  outlay  apart  from  armaments  will  be  £1,825,000 
each.  While;  the  new  x\ct  confesses  the  failure  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  which  it  amends,  and  condemns  as  comparatively  ineffective 
the  medium-sized  battleships  hitherto  added  to  the  fleet,  the  new 
provision  made  for  the  navy  is  a  challenge  to  all  the  great  naval 
l\)wers,  and  })articularly  to  the  greatest  of  all  naval  Powers.  It 
is  an  assertion  that  the  German  Empire  intends  to  build  and 
maintain  a  flc'et  with  units  in  no  way  inferior  in  fighting  qualities 
to  those  which  tlu;y  are  likely  to  meet  in  battle  in  any  sea.  The 
old  and  limited  ideals  of  sea-power  have  been  cast  to  the  winds, 
and  the  Clerman  Navy  in  future  will  rank  in  Europe  second  only 
to  the  British  fleet. 

Why  was  Germany  fully  satisfied  with  battleships  of  medium 
size  and  costing  only  £1,200,000  each  in  1900,  when  the  Navy 
Act  was  passed,  and  why  does  she  now  determine  to  abandon  the 
construction  of  such  ships  and  embark  on  the  building  of  vessels 
rivalling  the  Dreadnought  in  their  deadly  power?  If  it  be  not 
true  that  the  German  fleet  is  being  created  mainly  with  a  view 
to  fighting  and  defeating  the  British  fleet  under  fortuitous 
circumstances,  at  least  this  proposition  may  be  accepted  :  that 
these  ships  are  intended  to  fight  those  of  any  Power  which 
interferes  with  the  realisation  of  German  ambitions.  On  this 
hypthesis  Great  Britain  may  come  within  the  zone  of  German 
war  dreams — and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  German  people,  the 
German  Navy  League’s  propaganda,  and  German  periodicals  can 
doubt  that  the  German  people  have  war  dreams  of  lurid  triumph. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  in  the  preamble  to  the  German  Navy  Act 
of  1900  it  was  affirmed  :  — 

Under  the  existing  circumstances,  in  order  to  protect  Germany’s  sea 
trade  and  colonies,  there  is  one  means  only,  viz.,  Germany  must  have  a 
fleet  of  such  strength  that,  even  for  the  mightiest  Naval  Power,  a  war  with 
her  would  involve  such  risks  as  to  jeopardise  its  own  supremacy. 
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For  this  purpose  it  is  not  ahsolutoly  essential  that  tlu'  Gonnan  h'leet 
sliould  be  as  strong  as  that  of  tlie  greatest  Naval  Power,  ht'cause  generally  a 
great  sea  Power  will  not  be  in  si  position  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  against 
us.  Hut,  even  if  it  should  succeed  in  confronting  us  in  superior  force,  the 
enemy  woidd  be  so  considerably  weakened  in  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  a  strong  German  fleet,  that,  notwithstandiTig  a  victory  gained  the  enemy’s 
supremacy  woidd  not  at  first  he  secured  any  longer  by  a  sufficient  fleet.  .  .  . 

As  regards  the  extent  to  which  the  vessels  sliould  he  kept  coninnssioned 
in  peace  time,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  following  circumstances.  .\s,  even 
after  the  projected  increase  has  been  carried  out,  the  number  of  vessels 
of  the  German  Navy  will  still  be  more  or  less  inferior  to  that  of  other 
individual  Powers,  our  endeavours  must  he  directed  towards  compensating 
for  this  inferiority  by  the  individual  training  of  the  crews  and  by  tactical 
training  by  practice  in  large  bodies. 

These  extracts  from  the  German  Act  of  1900  have  an  imiwtant 
bearitiff  on  the  new  situation  which  has  arisen  owing  to  the 
(h'cision  of  the  naval  authorities  at  Berlin  to  build  in  future 
battleships  rivalling  the  DrcadnougJit  in  power.  It  will  bo  seen 
that  a  contest  for  the  command  of  the  sea  with  tin;  ”  mightiest 
Naval  Power  ”  was  in  view  even  six  years  ago.  It  will  ho  seen 
also  from  these  paragrajdis  that  the  German  authorities  calculated 
upon  two  factors  being  in  their  favour  :  — 

(1)  The  enemy  ‘‘  will  not  he  in  a  jiosition  to  concentrate  all  its 
forces  against  us.” 

(2)  The  inferiority  of  the  German  Fleet  in  materiel  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  “  mightiest  Naval  Power  ”  must  be  compensated 
for  by  the  individual  training  of  the  crews  and  by  tactical  train¬ 
ing  by  practice  in  large  bodies. 

The  first  of  these  two  considerations  serves  to  direct  attention 
to  a  )X)int  which  merits  serious  consideration  because  there  is  a 
temptation  on  the  part  of  amateur  naval  experts  to  compare  the 
British  fleet  in  its  entirety  with  the  German  fleet,  and  then 
proceed  to  expatiate  upon  the  immensely  superior  strength  of 
the  former.  They  entirely  forget  the  strategical  and  geographical 
conditions  which  differentiate  the  two  navies.  Under  the  German 
Naval  Act  the  whole  of  the  completed  German  battle  fleet  of 
thirty-eight  battleships,  including  eighteen  Dreadnoughts,  will  bo 
concentrated  in  the  North  Sea,  together  with  ten  armoured 
cruisers,  about  thirty  small  protected  cruisers,  and  upwards  of 
130  torpedo  boats.  Of  the  whole  German  fleet  only  ten 
armoured  cruisers,  a  few  scouting  vessels,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
torpedo  craft  will  be  detailed  for  foreign  service.  The  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  reconstituted  navy  will  have  its  headquarters 
in  North  Sea  and  Baltic  }x)rts,  and  the  German  Emperor  will 
thus  realise  his  ambition  of  dominating  ”  the  German  Ocean. 
To  the  British  people  the  sea  which  serves  as  a  frontier  between 
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the  German  Empire  and  the  British  Isles  is  the  North  Sea,  but 
to  the  subjects  of  the  Kaiser  it  is  the  German  Ocean ;  and  year 
by  year,  as  the  work  of  strengthening  the  navy  proceeds,  these 
waters  will  be  monopolised  increasingly  by  the  vessels  flying  the 
German  eagle ;  the  German  Ocean  for  all  practical  purposes  will 
become  a  mare  clausum  unless  the  British  people,  in  no  spirit  of 
aggression,  rise  to  a  realisation  of  the  significance  of  the  progress 
which  the  German  fleet  is  now  making. 

While  the  German  fleet  in  all  its  strength  ten  years  hence  will 
remain  as  to-day,  massed  in  or  near  the  North  Sea,  and  within 
a  day  and  a  night’s  steaming  of  the  British  Isles,  the  British 
fleet  cannot  be  similarly  concentrated  unless  the  traditional  policy 
of  England  is  entirely  reversed  or  the  strength  of  the  British 
Navy  is  increased  immensely  to  meet  the  new  emergency. 
Eighteen  months  ago  about  half  the  pennants  flying  in  British 
raen-of-war  were  seen  exclusively  in  foreign  waters.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  shifting  of  naval  power  from  the  south  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  complete  destruction  of  Russia’s  power  in 
the  Ear  East,  the  Admiralty  were  led  to  effect  a  considerable 
concentration  of  the  British  naval  forces.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  extent  of  the  British  Empire  and  its  vast  mercantile  marine, 
ploughing  its  furrows  in  every  sea  and  liable  to  attack  from  this 
Power  or  from  that,  it  was  not  possible  to  interfere  with  several 
of  the  foreign  squadrons,  nor  could  the  authorities  do  more  than 
slightly  decrease  the  naval  representation  of  British  power  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  result  is  that  even  to-day  the  British  fleet 


is  distributed  as  follows 

t  — 

Armoured 

Protected 

Torpedo 

Homf.  W.vters. 

Battlc.ships. 

Cruisers. 

Cruisers. 

Craft. 

Channel  Fleet 

12 

0 

7 

24 

Atlantic  Fleet 

Forkiun  Waters. 

8 

6 

1 

Mediterranean  Fleet 

Special  Service  Squadron 

8 

4 

4 

12 

in  the  Atlantic 

Ea.stern  Fleet  (China,  East 

— 

6 

.  — 

— 

Indies,  Australia) 

— 

4 

17 

7 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

— 

4 

— 

— 

lu  reserve,  in  home  waters,  with  nucleus  crews  are  about  a  dozen  battlC' 
ships,  mainly  obsolescent,  a  considerable  number  of  cruisers,  and  a  numeri 
cally  strong  mosquito  fleet. 


From  this  summary  of  the  present  distribution  of  the  British 
fleet  it  will  be  seen  that,  even  now  that  a  redistribution  of  naval 
force  has  taken  place,  the  British  Navy  is  still  dispersed  to  a 
considerable  extent  owing  to  the  wide  area  over  which  ‘  ‘  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  empire”  range.  This  extent  of  Empire  is  the  glory  of 
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the  British  people,  and  to  it  in  some  measure  they  owe  the 
position  they  occupy  as  the  carriers  for  the  whole  world.  Since 
the  war  in  the  Far  East  it  has  been  possible  to  withdraw  from 
Eastern  seas  all  the  battleships  which  were  stationed  in  those 
waters  in  reply  to  the  menace  of  the  Eussian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur 
and  Vladivostok.  The  excuse  for  retaining  these  battleships  on 
the  China  station  has  disappeared,  and  at  the  same  time,  owing 
to  the  extreme  friendliness  of  our  relations  with  Mediterranean 
Powers  and  with  France  in  particular,  it  has  been  possible  to 
reduce  the  battle  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  from  thirteen 
to  eight  units.  In  spite  of  these  changes,  however,  there  still 
remain  sixteen  battleships  removed  from  Ih’itish  waters— eight 
in  the  Mediterranean  and,  at  times,  eight  in  the  Atlantic  fleet 
based  on  Gibraltar.  In  any  comparison  between  the  German 
fleet  massed  as  it  will  be  in  all  its  imposing  strength  in  the  North 
Sea  ten  years  hence,  and  the  British  Navy,  dispcjrsed  as  it  must 
largely  remain  over  the  world’s  seas  in  order  to  attord  some 
measure  of  local  protection  to  the  over-sea  interests  of  the  British 
Empire,  it  is  essential  that  the  strategical  problem  suggested 
by  this  distribution  of  the  naval  power  of  the  two  countries 
should  receive  due  consideration.  It  is  not  impossible  to  picture 
circumstances  in  which  a  large  fleet,  such  as  that  of  Germany 
ten  years  hence,  might  seriously  endanger  British  naval 
supremacy  owing  to  conditions  which  favoured  the  British  fleet 
in  home  waters  being  severely  handled,  if  not  actually  defeated, 
before  reinforcements  could  arrive  from  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  Pre¬ 
suming  that  war,  localised  in  the  North  Sea,  were  to  break  out 
on  a  Wednesday  after  very  short  warning,  it  would  be  four  days 
before  even  the  Atlantic  fleet  could  reach  the  scene  of  hostilities, 
and  about  a  week  before  the  Mediterranean  fleet  could  arrive  in 
the  North  Sea.  This  is  written  in  no  alarmist  spirit,  but  merely 
to  illustrate  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  British  Navy  suffers 
in  contrast  with  the  naval  force  which  the  German  Emperor  is 
now'  creating.  It  is  true,  as  the  German  Emperor  himself  has 
remarked,  that  the  seas  do  not  divide — they  unite.  Owing  to  the 
advent  of  steam  and  the  development  of  the  marine  engine,  the 
British  Empire,  widely  distributed  as  it  is,  is  more  consolidated  for 
purposes  of  defence  to-day  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  history. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  concurrently  with  the  advantage 
due  to  mobility  which  steam  confers  upon  Great  Britain,  great 
naval  Pow’ers  have  arisen  which  may  seriously  threaten  British 
supremacy.  The  German  Navy  is  a  new  creation,  the  United 
States  fleet  as  an  offensive  weapon  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  the  earliest  ships  of  the  Japanese  Navy  still  rank  in 
the  first  line  of  battle.  Alliances  and  friendships  are  liable  to 
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bo  broken.  It  was  Bismarck’s  dictum  that  the  friend  of  to-day 
must  be  "uarded  against  as  the  enemy  of  to-morrow,  and  no 
solid  policy  of  defence  for  the  British  Em])ire  can  be  based 
upon  the  amenities  which  spring  up  from  nowhere  and  are  apt 
to  be  dispersed  by  a  passing  wind  of  popular  frenzy. 

From  this  consideration  of  strategical  conditions  as  they  govern 
the  war  preparations  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  it  will  be 
seen  that  though  the  British  fleet  is  not  as  widely  dispersed  as 
it  was  prior  to  the  redistribution  scheme  of  January,  1905,  still 
sixteen  battleships  and  a  large  number  of  other  men-of-war  are 
retained  beyond  what  may  be  strictly  termed  ”  home  waters.” 
The  British  people  thus  pay  the  penalty  of  the  greatness  of  their 
Empire  and  the  wealth  of  their  mercantile  marine.  It  is  madness 
to  ignore  the  bearing  of  Imperial  responsibilities  on  the  dis¬ 
position  of  naval  force.  As  has  been  shown  by  quotations,  the 
German  naval  authorities  are  not  unconscious  of  this  factor. 
They  regard  it  as  no  mean  asset  in  their  favour.  The  redis¬ 
tribution  of  the  British  squadrons  which  occurred  immediately 
after  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John  Fisher  became  First  Sea  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  was  the  first  blow  at  the  success  of  their  scheme 
of  aggrandisement.  Sir  John  Fisher  was  able  to  reduce  the  factor 
in  Germany’s  favour ;  he  could  not  remove  it  entirely,  because  an 
Empire  and  the  vocation  of  the  world’s  carrier  impose  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  the  British  fleet  outside  the  waters  of  northern  Europe. 

With  lightning  rapidity  a  further  blow  was  dealt  at  the  German 
schemes.  At  the  time  when  the  preamble  to  the  Navy  Act  of 
1900  was  penned,  the  war  training  of  European  fleets — including 
that  of  Great  Britain — was  not  of  a  high  standard.  Navies  are 
essentially  conservative,  and  of  all  the  great  naval  Powers  it  may 
be  said  that  six  or  seven  years  ago  they  still  organised  and  trained 
their  fleets  as  though  modern  long  range  guns  of  high  power  had 
not  been  invented,  and  they  held  fast  by  the  laws  of  sea  warfare  of 
the  sail  era.  In  the  British  fleet  gunnery  was  still  regarded  in 
most  ships  as  a  matter  not  of  supreme  importance,  nor  was  train¬ 
ing  with  the  torpedo  pushed  to  a  high  state  of  proficiency. 
Attention  was  directed  to  other  matters,  for  the  British  naval 
officer  is  essentially  a  hard  worker,  and  British  men-of-war 
were  the  smartest  in  appearance,  in  seamenlike  drills,  and  in 
evolutions  among  the  world’s  fleets.  The  one  thing  lacking,  as 
the  German  authorities  realised,  was  ”  individual  training  of  the 
crews”  and  ‘‘tactical  training  in  large  bodies.”  The  Board  of 
Admiralty,  by  reorganising  the  British  squadrons  and  by  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  to  the  commanders-in-chief,  ensured  that  in  future 
there  should  be  ample  opportunities  ‘‘  for  tactical  training  in  large 
bodies,”  and  the  aforetime  pleasure  cruises  of  single  ships  became 
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a  thing  of  the  past.  A  new  era  in  the  British  fleet  has  dawned. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Globe  (July  •2()th)  remarked  :  — 

Some  notion  of  the  strenuous  life  led  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
British  Navy  nowadays  can  he  gathered  from  the  work  which  they  have 
performed  during  the  last  few  months,  h'.arly  in  the  year  came  the  «un. 
layers’  test,  which  had  to  he  ])rcpared  for  by  many  days  of  zealous 
preparation.  This  was  hardly  over  before  the  ships  had  to  he  prepared 
for,  and  take  part  in,  the  first  part  of  the  summer  manreuvres,  which  were 
followed,  after  a  week’s  rest  and  re-fit,  by  the  sensational  second  manceuvres, 
in  which  all  admirals  and  their  officers  acquitted  themselves  with  great 
credit  in  an  extraordinarily  strenuous  trial.  A  brief  respite,  and  all  our  lari'e 
armoured  fleets  are  again  on  the  move  for  evolutionary  and  periodical 
cruises  to  carry  out  the  many  drills  which  have  to  be  juit  in  (piarterlv. 
monthly,  and  weekly,  no  matter  where  the  ships  are  stationed.  They  also 
will  now  commence  to  train  for  that  greatest  of  all  tests  of  the  year,  the 
“  battle  practice.”  In  this  great  test  of  gunnery  efficiency  the  reputation 
of  everybody  on  board  is  at  stake,  and  a  bad  display  may  even  cost  tlie 
captain  his  command,  the  gunnery  lieutenant  his  aiipointment,  and  some 
of  the  gunlayers  their  rating  and  extra  pay. 

This  quotation  brings  us  to  the  other  factor  by  which  store  was 
set  in  the  German  Act  of  1900 — “individual  training  of  the 
crews.”  When  the  Admiralty  decided  to  place  the  fleet  on  a  war 
footing  and  organised  all  the  reserve  ships  of  value  into  squadrons, 
with  all  the  essential  officers  and  trained  men  on  board,  ready  to 
j)roceed  to  sea  and  fight  at  short  notice,  they  also  instituted  a 
new  appointment.  Sir  Percy  Scott  had  just  completed  a  revolu¬ 
tion  at  the  great  gunnery  school  at  Whale  Island,  and  was  on  the 
eve  of  promotion  to  rear-admiral,  necessitating  his  relinquishing 
the  w^ork  for  which  he  was  born.  Should  the  Navy  lose  his 
unique  qualities  as  an  expert  on  quick,  straight  shooting?  As 
the  captain  of  the  cruisers  Scylla  and  Terrible,  he  had  shown  how 
officers  and  men  should  be  trained,  and  what  marvellous  shoot¬ 
ing  they  could  do  when  thus  trained.  The  Admiralty  decided  to 
create  a  new  office  for  him — Inspector  of  Target  Practice.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  the  awakening  of  the  Navy  itself  to  its  war 
responsibilities,  of  the  redistribution  scheme  on  war  training,  and 
of  Sir  Percy  Scott’s  maxims  and  models,  aided  by  his  example 
and  his  pupils,  has  been  that  the- fighting  efficiency  of  the  Navy 
has  been  at  least  doubled  since  the  German  Act  of  1900  was 
framed. 

Germany  began  the  race  for  sea  power  in  1898,  when  the  first 
Naval  Act  was  passed,  with  no  conservative  accretions  to  hinder 
her  in  her  progress,  and  she  counted  ujxin  other  fleets  remain¬ 
ing  behind  the  times  and  failing  to  realise  what  science  in  its 
application  to  armament,  armour,  and  marine  engineering  had 
done.  Building  ships  smaller  and  .less  powerful  than  the  con¬ 
temporary  ships  of  the  British  and  other  fleets,  she  counted  upon 
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more  than  corntx,'nsating  for  this  initial  disadvantage  by  a  policy 
of  concentration  in  the  North  Sea,  and  by  a  steady,  persistent, 
and  consistent  training  of  the  crews  of  her  ships  in  the  essential 
war  duties,  and  gunnery  in  particular.  By  1917  Germany 
intended  to  have  a  fleet  ship  for  ship  superior  as  a  fighting  machine 
to  anything  it  might  meet,  and  the  superiority  w’ould  not  be  in 
the  vessels  themselves,  but  in  the  human  element,  which  is  the 
essential  element  in  sea  power.  This  anticipation  was  completely 
upset  by  the  sudden  awakening  of  the  British  fleet,  and  within 
a  year  of  the  initiation  of  the  new  British  naval  policy  it  had  been 
decided  that  the  Act  of  1900  would  have  to  be  amended  because 
Germany  could  no  longer  count  on  the  compensations  of  superior 
training.  In  these  circumstances  the  amendment  to  the  Act  of 
1900  was  framed,  and  since  the  lieichstag  had  put  its  hand  to 
the  plough,  it  could  not  well  refuse  to  start  on  a  new  furrow  when 
the  old  one  proved  unprofitable.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  about  to  build  in  regular  succession  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
Dreadnoughts. 

Unfortunately  for  the  German  taxpayer,  this  latest  change  in 
naval  policy  is  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  and  he  has  not  nearly 
paid  the  price  when  he  puts  down  the  money  for  the  construction 
of  the  ships  and  for  the  increased  number  of  officers  and  men  re- 
quiicd  for  the  bigger  ships.  Men-of-war  must  have  harbours  in 
which  they  can  ride  in  safety,  docks  in  which  they  can  lie  for 
repairs,  and  lastly,  German  men-of-war  must  be  able  to  pass 
quickly  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea  by  way  of  the  Kiel 
Canal,  or  the  strategic  idea  on  which  the  German  fleet  is  being 
built  disappear. 

From  first  to  last  the  Kiel  Canal  has  been  a  source  of  great 
disappointment.  It  was  to  prove  a  short  cut  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Baltic,  and  ships  were  to  pass  from  end  to  end  in  a  matter 
of  about  eight  hours.  The  canal  was  hailed  as  the  realisation 
of  an  old  dream  of  the  German  people,  a  dream  wdiich  they  nursed 
long  before  the  present  Emperor  converted  them  to  the  Welt- 
poHtik.  It  was  designed  to  accommodate  with  case  the  largest 
merchant  ships  likely  to  use  it  and  the  biggest  German  men-of- 
war.  Time  has  shown  that  in  circumscribing  their  scheme  and 
reducing  expenditure  the  authorities  wrecked  the  whole  concep¬ 
tion.  The  canal  has  entirely  failed  to  realise  expectations ;  its 
traffic  has  not  been  anything  like  as  great  as  was  estimated,  the 
journey  from  end  to  end  has  proved  as  long  in  many  circumstances 
as  the  navigation  of  the  Kattegut,  ships  have  stuck  for  long 
periods,  and  generally  the  canal  has  been  a  fiasco.  The  final 
blow  was  given  when  the  naval  authoriti('s  at  Berlin  determined 
to  abandon  medium-sized  battleships  and  cruisers  and  to  build 
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vessels  as  large  as  those  under  construction  for  the  British  fleet 
Such  vessels,  huge  in  their  proportions,  cannot  pass  through  the 
canal,  and  until  they  can  the  German  fleet  cannot  be  massed  at 
short  notice  either  in  the  Baltic  or  the  North  Sea.  The  strategical 
raison  d'etre  of  the  canal  must  consequently  disappear  as  soon  as 
the  new  colossal  men-of-war  of  the  new  programme  are  com¬ 
pleted  for  sea.  Having  decided  to  build  these  ships,  it  was 
necessary  to  set  about  making  the  canal  big  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  them.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  review  the  whole 
position,  strategical  and  commercial.  It  has  issued  a  re^wt  in 
which  it  is  urged  that  the  canal  can  bo  made  to  pay,  and  can  be 
rendered  fit  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  naval  authorities, 
only  when  it  has  been  largely  reconstructed.  Until  this  is  done 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  Consequently,  the  Beichstag will 
be  urged  to  vote  a  sum  of  .^10, 000 ,000  to  enable  the  canal  to  be 
increased  in  size. 

Can  anything  reveal  in  a  more  striking  light  the  purposefulness 
of  the  German  Government  than  this  determination?  Nor  does 
this  resolve  stand  alone.  For  the  convenience  of  the  new  great 
ships  harbours  have  to  be  dredged,  docks  have  to  be  lengthened, 
and  the  whole  naval  and  dockyard  organisation  expanded.  In 
face  of  the  huge  outlay  involved  the  German  people  are  still  intent 
on  their  naval  ambitions.  They  have  set  their  heart  on  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  great  fleet.  Their  original  plans  have  been  upset,  so  they 
have  adapted  them  to  the  new  conditions,  and  although  they  are 
burdened  with  the  upkeep  of  the  greatest  army  in  the  whole  war 
camp  of  Europe,  still  they  pursue  their  aim,  costly  as  it  is  and 
grievous  as  the  burden  is  which  it  imposes  upon  the  population. 

The  last  of  the  Dreadkoiights  and  the  final  one  of  the  baker’s 
dozen  of  armoured  cruisers  provided  for  by  the  amending  Act 
w'ill  be  laid  dowm  in  1917,  and  three  years  later,  when  the  final 
ships  are  ready  for  sea,  the  German  fleet  will  be  complete  in  all 
its  powder — thirty -eight  battleships,  including  eighteen  Dread¬ 
noughts,  each  with  a  concentration  of  gun  jwwer  equal  to  practi¬ 
cally  any  two  battleships  now  in  commission  in  the  British  fleet 
and  wall  armoured.  These  eighteen  ships  will  be  so  swift  that 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  bring  them  to  battle,  unless  in  the  mean¬ 
time  we  have  built  ships  as  powerful.  Admiral  Sir  William  H. 
May,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  showed  in  the 
recent  manceuvres  the  vital  strategical  importance  of  speed  in 
battleships.  Having  done  considerable  damage  to  commerce  on 
the  great  trade  routes  off  the  Portuguese  coast,  he  took  to  his 
heels  as  soon  as  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  his  opponent,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene  in  far  superior  power.  In  actual  war  a  foreign 
but  numerically  weaker  fleet  would  adopt  the  same  course.  The 
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admiral  would  show’  his  heels  to  the  British,  and  then  plan  some 
other  device  for  destroying  British  interests  and  lowering  British 
prestige.  So  long  as  he  commanded  ships  of  superior  speed  in 
blue  water,  ships,  for  instance,  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  what 
would  he  have  to  fear  except  from  other  Dreadnoughts  ? 

Whatever  the  actual  plan  which  lies  behind  this  newest 
development  of  German  aims.  Great  Britain  cannot  ignore  it. 
The  peace  of  the  Empire  is  too  precious,  British  interests  are  too 
vast  to  be  jeopardised.  If  to-morrow  the  British  and  German 
peoples  became  as  brothers,  even  then  our  rulers  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  create  and  maintain  within  or  near  the  North  Sea  a 
k'ct  invincibly  superior  to  the  w’hole  German  Navy ;  and  when 
this  has  been  done  it  w’ill  be  for  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Admiralty  to  discuss  the  extent  of  the  naval  defence  to  be  accorded 
to  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  and  the  mercantile  marine  in  the 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Far  Eastern  seas.  For  we 
may  be  forced  to  fight  more  than  one  Power  at  once.  Such  in¬ 
cidents  occurred  in  the  past,  and  may  occur  again. 

Observers  of  the  action  of  Germany  in  particular  and  other 
foreign  Powers  who  have  adopted  the  Dreadnought  standard  of 
battleship  have  been  loud  in  their  criticisms  of  the  action  of  the 
Admiralty  in  leading  the  way,  as  they  claim,  in  this  new  con¬ 
struction  policy.  It  has  been  urged  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
example  of  the  British  authorities,  neither  Germany  nor  France 
would  have  undertaken  the  construction  of  these  colossal  ships. 
This  criticism  proceeds  from  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Dreadnought  came  to  be  built.  The 
big  ship  of  war  was  an  inevitable  development,  because  naval 
officers  of  the  widest  experience  called  for  greater  speed,  thicker 
armour,  and  a  greater  concentration  of  gun  fire  in  each  hull,  so 
as  to  increase  the  mobility  and  fighting  value  of  a  fleet  by  shorten¬ 
ing  the  battle  line.  Great  engine  power  and  fighting  power  could 
be  obtained  only  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  hull,  and  a  careful 
survey  of  all  the  considerations,  at  the  moment  when  new  types 
of  particularly  powerful  guns  were  being  completed  and  the  success 
of  the  marine  turbine  had  been  proved  by  demonstration,  con¬ 
vinced  the  British  naval  authorities  that  if  they  were  to  obtain 
full  advantage  from  these  remarkable  developments,  in  which 
no  European  Pownr  shared  to  any  great  extent,  they  must  increase 
the  size  of  the  ships.  Thus  it  came  about  that  in  1901  the 
Admiralty  determined  to  proceed  to  lay  down  the  battleships  of 
the  King  Edward  VII.  type,  with  a  displacement  of  16,360  tons, 
in  place  of  15,000  tops,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  greatest 
weight  in  a  single  hull  in  the  British  Navy.  The  success  of  these 
ships  was  at  once  conspicuous.  They  not  only  incorporated  fight- 
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ing  power  almost  equal  to  any  two  then  existing  battleships,  but 
owing  to  the  additional  space  available  for  engines,  an  additional 
knot  of  speed  was  gained  above  that  credited  to  previous  ships 
of  the  line.  Each  of  these  ships  mounts  four  12-inch  and  a  similar 
number  of  9.2-inch  guns,  which  form  their  primary  armament— 
guns  of  great  destructive  pow'er  at  a  range  of  from  10,000  to  11,(X)0 
yards,  or  roughly  something  over  five  miles.  In  the  King 
Edward  VII.  the  Admiralty  also  mounted  ten  6-inch  guns,  but 
even  at  that  date  they  realised  that  battles  were  to  be  won,  not 
by  secondary  weapons  of  this  type  with  an  active  range  of  only 
6,000  yards,  but  mainly  by  a  concentration  of  big  guns,  obtainable 
only  in  a  big  ship.  Consequently,  in  the  next  design,  that  of  the 
Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon,  the  displacement  was  raised  to 
16,500  tons,  and  the  6-inch  gun  was  entirely  eliminated.  The 
armament  of  these  two  ships,  which  will  be  completed  next 
year,  comprises  four  12-inch  weapons  and  ten  9.2-inch  pieces. 
These  develop  their  full  pow’er  at  a  range  of  10,000  or  11,000  yards, 
at  which  the  best  typical  battleship  of  foreign  fleets  even  to-day 
can  bring  into  use  only  four  12  or  11 -inch  w'eapons.  The  next 
development  was  the  design  of  the  Dreadnought,  with  1,400  tons 
more  displacement,  in  return  for  which  the  Admiralty  were  able 
to  provide  for  a  uniform  armament  of  ten  T2-inch  guns,  the 
heaviest  weap)on  hitherto  adopted  for  use  afloat,  and  an  advantage 
in  speed  of  nearly  three  knots.  About  the  same  time  that  the 
Dreadnought  design  was  being  “  roughed  out,’’  the  war  in  the 
Far  East  occurred,  and  the  main  lesson  which  it  revealed  was  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  great  concentration  of  power  of 
gun  fire  and  high  steaming  qualities  in  a  big  ship.  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  were  the  only  tw'o  Powers  which  gained  first  hand 
information,  and  the  victor  in  the  contest,  with  all  the  advantage 
of  her  war  experience,  laid  down  two  ships  of  even  greater  size 
than  the  Dreadnought.  European  nations  had  not  been  able  to 
watch  the  war  at  first  hand ,  and  for  some  time  they  were  in  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain  in 
building  these  great  ships.  No  sooner,  however,  did  they  come 
to  study  the  results  of  the  war  than  they  realised  that  the  future 
lay  with  the  big  ship  and  the  big  gun.  Germany,  as  already 
explained,  immediately  dropped  her  favourite  battleship  of  medium 
size,  and  France  realised  the  comparative  ineffectiveness  of  the 
15,000  ton  ships  which  she  was  building;  even  the  United 
States  and  Bussia  are  now  designing  vessels  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  copies  of  the  Dreadnought  and  the  Satsuma  and  Ah'i, 
at  least  in  pow'er,  though  they  will  probably  not  contain  the 
special  defensive  arrangements  which  have  been  introduced  into 
British  and  Japanese  ships. 
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The  arrival  of  the  big  battleship  and  the  big  gun — and  the  big 
gun  only — was  inevitable,  and  the  British  people,  far  from  having 
any  reason  to  complain  of  the  swiftness  with  which  the  Admiralty 
anticipated  the  main  lessons  of  the  war,  have  cause  for  satisfaction 
at  the  considerable  lead  with  ships  of  the  new’  type  which  the 
British  Navy  has  gained.  It  is  sometimes  urged  by  those  who 
forget  that  history  is  often  a  record  of  exploded  ideas  that  in  the 
days  of  wooden  ships  the  Admiralty  built  huge  vessels  which  w’ere 
afterwards  foiind  to  be  less  useful  in  war  than  the  smaller  ships. 
Civilians  accept  without  a  moment’s  hesitation  the  advantages 
which  merchant  ship-owners  claim  for  steel-built  liners  of  30,000 
tons  or  more,  because  they  realise  that  such  ships  are  in  the  truest 
sense  economical.  But  when  the  British  Admiralty  lays  down 
a  battleship  approaching  18,000  tons,  up  go  the  hands  of  all  arm¬ 
chair  tacticians  in  amazement,  and  civilians  regard  the  new  era 
with  doubt  and  misgiving.  Opponents  of  the  Dreadnought  point 
out  that  the  three-decker  had  to  be  abandoned  eventually  in  favour 
of  the  two-decker,  and  argue  that  the  monster  battleship  of  the 
present  day  is  also  sure  to  be  replaced  by  something  smaller  and 
handier.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  two-decker  and  the  three-decker 
belonged  to  the  sail  era,  and  were  built  of  wood.  The  greater  the 
size  of  the  ship  the  less  handy  she  was  at  sea  under  sails,  and  the 
lower  her  speed.  These  critics  ignore  the  fact  that  in  w’ooden 
ships  it  was  found  that  the  structural  strength  forbade  greater 
length  than  about  300  feet,  and  that  if  this  length  was  exceeded 
the  racking  strains  in  pitching  were  more  than  oak  and  teak 
could  stand.  Naval  officers  at  that  time  had  been  clamouring, 
as  they  have  clamoured  in  recent  years,  for  more  gun  power, 
and  consequently  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  on  another 
deck,  and  build  ships  with  three  decks  instead  of  two.  The  three- 
decker  of  the  wood  and  sail  period  proved,  how’ever,  less  weatherly , 
and  sank  to  leeward  like  a  haystack  in  a  wind,  with  her  lower 
tier  of  guns  so  near  the  w’ater  line  that  the  ports  could  not  have 
been  opened  in  a  sea  way,  and  as  compared  with  the  two-decker 
they  were  found  to  be  actually  inferior  not  only  in  speed  but  in 
gun  power.  This  is  a  concise  explanation  of  why  the  old  monster 
wooden  ship  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  smaller  and  handier 
vessel.  The  same,  disadvantages  do  not,  however,  attach  to  the 
steel-built  ship.  All  the  arguments  which  proved  mortal  to  the 
three-decker  are  entirely  outside  the  mark  when  applied  to  a 
ship  built  of  steel,  as  there  is  no  limit  yet  reached  in  any  steel  ship 
when  the  racking  strains  are  more  than  steel  and  iron  can  stand. 
.Moreover,  a  big  steel  ship,  owing  to  the  space  available  for  engine 
|>owcr,  is  faster  cccteris  paribus  than  the  small  one ;  is  more 
Weatherly,  as  the  Dreadnought  herself  will  demonstrate;  carries 
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her  guns  higher,  and  thus  obtains  an  immense  tactical  advantage- 
and  owing  to  her  size  is  able  to  store  so  much  more  fuel 
than  smaller  ships,  and  consequently  obtains  the  potentiality 
of  a  higher  radius  of  action.  The  steel  ship  has  come  to  stay 
because,  in  the  long  run,  she  is  the  most  economical  ship  for  her 
power  of  gun  fire  and  her  rate  of  speed.  Four  big  ships  such  as 
the  Drcadiwught  carry  as  many  guns  of  maximum  range  as  ei^ht 
medium  ships  such  as  the  British,  German,  and  French  vessels 
built  prior  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  Dreadnought  era,  and 
these  four  ships  will  occupy  in  battle  a  line  only  half  the  length 
of  that  occupied  by  the  eight  ships,  and  arc  bound  by  all  tactical 
rules  to  win.  This  is  common  sense,  and  it  is  also  the  main 
lesson  deduced  from  the  war,  a  lesson  which  was  first  realised  by 
the  British  Admiralty  and  the  naval  authorities  of  Japan,  and 
has  now  spread  consternation  amongst  the  authorities  of  Berlin, 
Paris,  Washington,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Since  the  big  ship  was  inevitable,  the  British  people  have  cause 
for  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  by  1909  they  will  possess 
a  fleet  of  fourteen  of  these  ships,  consisting  of  one  homogeneous 
group  of  King  Edicard  VII.’s,  and  another  group  not  quite  so 
homogeneous,  comprising  the  two  Lord  Nelsons,  the  Dreadnought, 
now  completing  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  three  ships  of  an  improved 
Dreadnought  type  which  are  about  to  be  laid  down  under  this 
year’s  shipbuilding  programme.  In  1909,  while  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Ixussia  will  be  building  Dreadnoughts ,  no  other  navy 
in  Europe  will  have  a  single  big  ship  ready  for  war,  but— and 
this  is  the  point  which  the  British  people  must  bear  in  mind— 
from  1910  onwards  to  1920  Germany  will  add  to  her  fleet  a  succes¬ 


sion  of  Dreadnoughts;  and  these  eighteen  vessels,  with  twenty 
smaller  battleships,  will  all  be  concentrated  in  the  North  Sea. 
Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  with  which  the  new  German  fleet 
is  now  being  constructed,  it  is  evident  that  unless  British 
supremacy  is  to  be  endangered  Great  Britain  must  be  prepared 
to  maintain  the  great  advantage  which  she  has  secured  owing  to 
the  foresight  and  enterprise  of  her  naval  authorities.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  action  the  whole  of  the  German  fleet  of 
battleships  built  under  the  Act  of  1900  have  been  rendered  com¬ 
paratively  ineffective.  Their  value  to-day,  although  six  of  them 
are  still  incomplete,  is  not  50  per  cent,  of  what  they  cost,  and 
owing  to  the  heavy  expenses  which  must  be  incurred  over  the 
Kiel  Canal  and  German  docks  and  harbours,  in  rendering  them 
suitable  for  the  big  ships  which  Germany  is  about  to  build,  these 
vessels  will  cost  the  German  lAnpire  at  least  25  per  cent,  more 
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the  British  fleet  had  held  undoubted  supremacy  of  the  seas 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  development  of  German 
policy.  The  first  lap  in  Germany’s  race  for  sea  power  has  been 
concluded,  and  the  amending  Act  of  the  present  year,  while  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  sterner  contest  in  which  the  British 
people  have  no  alternative  but  to  engage,  also  marks  the  complete 
fallacy  of  Germany’s  past  naval  policy.  We  have  won  hand¬ 
somely  in  the  first  lap  in  the  race,  and  it  remains  with  the  British 
people  to  decide  whether  in  1920,  when  the  present  Act  for  the 
increase  of  the  German  Navy  expires,  history  will  record  that 
the  British  nation  proved  itself  worthy  of  its  great  Imperial  in¬ 
heritance. 

This  consolation  may  be  accepted  beyond  doubt — Germany, 
with  her  great  and  increasing  oversea  commerce,  will  not  risk  her 
commercial  interests  by  any  war  wdth  ‘  ‘  the  greatest  sea  Power  ’  ’ 
unless  she  is  assured  of  victory.  It  lies  with  the  British  people, 
in  no  spirit  of  unfriendliness,  but  with  the  same  carefulness  that 
Germany  exhibits  in  guarding  her  French  and  Eussian  frontiers, 
to  see  that  the  provision  for  the  defence  of  British  interests 
against  all  comers  is  adequate. 


Excubitor. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  CRICKET. 


The  more  ardent  of  the  admirers  of  Charles  Kingsley  make  a 
strong  claim  on  his  behalf.  They  say  that  he  was  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  enormous  influential  possibilities  of  the  cricket 
field.  If  this  be  so  we  have  yet  another  instance  of  the  peculiar 
sagacity  of  a  great  Englishman. 

The  morality  of  the  cricket  field  in  Charles  Kingsley’s  time 
was  such  as  would  have  led  an  ordinary  man  to  forecast  the  future 
otherwise,  for  in  the  games  played  in  those  days  there  was  little 
enough  of  the  fine  strain  of  honour.  This  we  know,  for  the 
old  chroniclers  w’ere  quaintly  indiscreet.  They  gloated  over  the 
mere  recollection  of  how’  they  “  did  the  other  side  down,”  and 
they  at  least  declined  to  pose  as  impartial  historians.  Writing 
about  cricket  was  not  then  a  lucrative  performance,  and  their 
efforts  certainly  bear  the  stamp  of  the  labour  of  love.  They  were 
amazingly  simple  in  their  roguci'y,  and  they  paid  the  public  no 
extravagant  compliments.  They  took  it  all  delightfully  for 
granted  that  their  readers’  point  of  view  would  be  their  own, 
and  they  doubtless  imagined  the  charmed  student  laying  down 
the  book  at  intervals  merely  to  exclaim,  “  Splendid  !  Had  them 
there !  ’  ’ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate.  If  one  were  once  tempted  to 
quote,  a  short  paper  would  grow  into  a  bulky  volume. 

What  it  was  exactly  which  originally  caused  the  improvement 
in  tone  which  subsequently  became  a  feature  of  the  cricket  field 
needs  a  deep  student  of  human  nature  rather  than  a  mere 
cricketer  to  say. 

One  influence,  however,  at  work  was  potent  enough.  In  the 
’seventies  a  certain  class  of  little  boys’  school  became  firmly 
established  in  the  affections  of  those  who  could  afford  to  send 
their  children  there.  It  was  at  last  recognised  that  the  term 
education  had  a  catholic  significance,  and  that  little  boys  required 
teaching  how'  to  play  as  well  as  how  to  work.  True,  these  schools 
were  only  for  the  well-to-do,  but  those  who  would  one  day  be 
rulers  of  the  Empire  were  trained  therein.  Naturally,  with  the 
word  play  the  w'ord  cricket  was  chiefly  associated.  University 
“  Blues”  w'erc  engaged  as  masters,  who,  let  the  op[x)nents  of 
the  system  note,  were  as  often  as  not  honours  men  as  well  as 
”  Blues.”  Previously,  games  had  not  been  systematically  taught, 
and  where  instruction  had  been  provided,  it  took  the  form  of  a 
lesson  in  ”  How  to  win  the  game.”  Now,  however,  there  was 
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teaching  far  more  valuable.  “  Play  the  game  ”  was  henceforward 
to  be  the  motto.  Thus  opened  a  new  era.  Little  boys  of  thirteen, 
on  joining  a  public  school,  were  not  only  instructed  in  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  batting,  bowling,  and  fielding.  They  had  also  then 
undergone  a  sound  training  in  the  ethics  of  the  unwritten  law, 
to  offend  against  which  was  the  unforgivable  sin.  i^lay  the  game. 
This  they  W(‘re  adjured  to  do  at  all  times,  and  it  was  on  the 
cricket  field  that  the  lesson  was  taught. 

The  years  passed  on,  and  men  trained  in  these  schools  held 
sway  in  the  cricket  councils  of  the  land.  Cricket  in  England 
was  then  at  its  best.  That  such  was  the  case  a  certain  incident 
may  be  quoted  to  prove.  I  refer  to  the  intentional  wides  bowled 
in  the  University  match,  and  bowled,  of  course,  by  order  of  the 
captain.  The  anger  of  “Lord’s”  on  that  occasion  still  lingers 
in  one’s  memory.  “  We  do  well  to  be  angry,”  they  said.  And 
then  came  the  counterblast.  The  Old  Bailey  lawyer  arose  in  his 
thousands,  and  proved  that  the  proceeding  was  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  cricket.  He  gloried,  indeed,  in  the  triumphant  ac¬ 
quittal  which  he  procured  for  the  defendant.  To  him  the  un¬ 
written  law’  was  something  less  than  meaningless.  But  “  Lord’s  ” 
in  this  matter  refused  to  be  guided  by  the  morals — or  let  us 
charitably  say  the  practices — of  the  Old  Bailey  lawyer.  That 
sort  of  thing  might  be  all  right  in  a  village  cup  tie — dear  old 
Nyron  would  have  chuckled  over  it  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life 
-it  might  pass  muster  in  a  league  game,  it  might  do  at  a  pinch 
when  a  Sunday  school  were  playing  an  institute ;  but  this  was 
the  University  match,  wherein  it  was  necessary  that  the  morality 
should  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  long-suffering  lady  who  allowed 
herself  to  be  married  to  Caesar. 

“It  won’t  do,”  was  the  verdict  of  every  educated  man  in  the 
land. 

In  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  came  the  development  in  the 
County  Championship  competition,  and  in  consequence  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  professional  player  as  the  paramount  feature 
of  first-class  cricket. 

Lot  us  honestly  admit  that  the  professional  cricketers  of 
England  are  a  body  of  men  w'ho  can  challenge  comparison  both 
in  skill  and  in  uprightness  with  the  members  of  any  other  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  kingdom.  They  respond  indeed  gallantly  to  the 
most  illogical  requests  made  by  those  to  whom  cricket  is  rightly 
just  a  game  and  nothing  more.  But  cricket  is  admittedly 
and  avow'edly  their  means  of  livelihood,  and  the  sun  shines  for 
them  blit  a  short  time  while  they  try  to  make  their  hay. 

One  need  hardly  argue  the  point  that  “  a  game  professional  ” 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Tf  by  a  game  one  means  ^'creative 
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respite  from  biisinc'ss,  there  should,  of  course,  he  a  truce  to 
huckstering.  If  shopkeeping  is  the  national  industry  and  cricket 
the  national  game,  we  surely  need  to  slough  our  skin  in  the  shop 
before  we  go  on  to  the  held  outside. 

A  variety  of  circumstances,  however,  have  now  combined  to 
make  first-class  cricket  no  longer  a  game,  hut  an  exhibition— a 
skilful,  talented  exhibition,  no  doubt,  hut  an  exhibition  neverthe¬ 
less.  The  paid  attendance  of  the  public  proves  this  fact.  We 
play  a  game,  we  watch  an  exhibition. 

And,  that  being  so,  one  foresees  a  decline  in  all  that  is  best  in 
cricket.  In  proportion  as  the  public  continue  to  pay  the  piper 
will  they  call  the  tune.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  foretell  the  tone  of 
their  demands  in  the  future.  The  execution  of  a  criminal  on 
Hampstead  Heath  would  attract  a  record  crowd. 

And  there  is  another  serious  consideration  which  must  affect 
the  future  of  first-class  cricket.  That  the  professional  is  the 
admirable  fellow  that  he  is  is  due  largely  to  the  work  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  men  like  Lord  Hawke,  Mr.  Shuter,  and  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge.  Few  amateurs,  however,  who  are  good  enough  cricketers 
for  first-class  cricket  can  afford  to  play  in  it  regularly  and  during 
a  long  period  of  years.  Of  these  three,  only  Lord  Hawke  still 
keeps  the  field.  But  let  us  go  back  farther  still.  Is  the  influence 
of  the  amateurs  of  to-day  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Steels 
and  the  Studds  and  the  Lytteltons?  Members  of  those  families 
played  big  matches  in  their  youth,  and  then  took  their  talents 
into  the  market  of  serious  life,  and  succeeded  therein.  Cricket 
with  them  was  just  a  game.  Nowadays,  unless  first-class  cricket 
is  to  be  left  entirely  to  professional  players,  the  amateurs  have 
to  be  given  money  to  pay  their  out-of-pocket  expenses.  Most 
likely  this  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  professionals  resent  the  system  in  the  working.  They  are 
unable  to  appreciate  some  of  the  fine  distinctions  that  are  drawn; 
they  are  unable  in  many  cases  to  recognise  the  justice  of  some 
of  the  social  barriers  that  are  artificially  preserved ;  and  the  result 
is  some  loss  of  respect.  Perhaps  there  is  no  logical  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  respect  as  between  professional  and  amateur, 
but  the  natural  inference  in  life  is  that  where  you  create  a 
superior  and  an  inferior  position,  those  in  the  latter  respect  those 
in  the  former. 

Certainly,  however,  in  all  combinations  of  men  discipline  is  a 
necessity,  and  cricket  discipline  has  been  jeopardised  by  a  news¬ 
paper  enterprise  which  has  created  much  controversy  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  a  great  deal  of  bitterness.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
practice  of  first-class  cricketers,  amateur  and  professional,  playing 
in  the  same  game  and  criticising  each  other  in  print.  I  am 
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not  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  this  system.  One  always 
recof^nisod  that  it  promised  to  have  two  advantages  which  should 
have  been  of  especial  value  to  the  intelligent  follower  of  the  game. 
First,  he  would  learn  about  it  from  a  practical  exjxirt.  St'condly, 
he  would  learn  details  which  no  one  in  the  Press  box  or  in  the 
pavilion  was  in  a  position  to  tell  him.  But  on  second  thoughts 
it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  have  been  rather  disappointed. 
The  fairest-minded  competitor  must  inevitably  make  an  ex  parte 
statement  on  the  subject  of  a  competition  in  which  he  has  taken 
part.  Again,  we,  sitting  comfortably  at  breakfast  and  indulging 
in  onr  Fmglish  habit  of  pessimistic  criticism  of  printed  matter, 
are  apt  to  forget  that  what  we  read  with  sage  disapproval  was 
written  as  a  hurried  telegram  by  a  man  who  left  the  held  hot, 
tired,  and  hungry.  Also,  that  the  fingers  which  held  a  bat  with 
skill  are  not  necessarily  adapted  to  a  pen.  Nor  does  the  nicest 
discrimination  come  the  most  readily.  Had  he  replayed  the  game 
quietly  in  his  arm-chair  over  a  pipe,  and  then  slept  on  it,  we 
might  have  learnt  mucli  that  was  interesting  concerning  Hirst’s 
swerve  and  Mr.  Jackson’s  late  cut.  Whereas  the  storm  and 
stress  of  modern  journalism  has  caused  us  to  be  content  with 
the  fact  that  the  weather  was  fine,  and  that  in  order  to  win  it 
would  be  necessary  to  play  up  hard. 

However,  that  is  merely  the  disap|X)intment  of  the  selfish  and 
penurious  reader,  who  is  wont  to  expect  too  much  for  a  half- 
[lenny.  The  chief  disadvantage  is  on  the  score  of  breach  of 
discipline.  The  amateur  captain  criticises  one  of  his  rank  and 
hie ;  one  of  the  rank  and  file  criticises  his  commander.  In  actual 
practice  let  us  admit  that  it  is  wonderful  how  well  the  saying  of 
the  tiling  that  leaves  a  smart  has  been  avoided.  But  felicity  of 
diction  is  not  given  to  everyone,  least  of  all  in  the  framing  of  a 
telegram,  and  the  word  that  rankles  now  and  then  gets  itself  into 
print.  One  cannot  think  that  the  daily  comradeship  of  the  two 
meu  concerned  is  improved  thereby,  quite  apart  from  their  re¬ 
spective  positions  as  leader  and  follower. 

But  worse  service  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  cricket  by  the 
newspapers  than  has  been  done  by  the  cricket  grammatists. 
Cricket  is  essentially  a  game  of  combination ,  in  which  the  sinking 
of  the  individual  is  a  necessity.  A  section  of  the  Press  has  done 
its  best,  or  rather  its  worst,  to  make  it  one  for  the  glorification  of 
the  individual  at  the  expense  of  everything  else.  Offences  against 
morality,  breaches  of  the  unwritten  law,  flagrant  examples  of 
bad  sportsmanship,  either  escape  notice  or  are  referred  to  by  the 
dock  phrase  of  “  regrettable  incidents.”  Sometimes  they  are 
excused  because  the  man  responsible  for  them  ‘  ‘  only  wanted 
I  nine  runs  to  complete  his  thousand,”  or  ‘‘w^as  playing  for  his 
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place  in  the  Test  Match.”  The  paragraph  concludes  with  arith- 
nietical  details  of  this  man’s  scores  since  the  1st  of  May.  And 
then  we  have  the  eternal  booming  of  the  first-class  batting  and 
howding  averages. 

I  believe  that  in  a  certain  court  of  law  “condonation”  and 
“conduct  conducive”  are  phrases  which  have  much  w^eight  and 
significance.  If  w'e  apply  them  to  the  cricket  field  the  poor  first- 
class  cricketer  should  oftener  be  acquitted  than  condemned.  By 
every  practical  means  known  to  print  we  entice  and  allure  him 
to  play  for  himself  and  not  for  his  side.  And  this  is  so  despite 
the  fact  that  the  games  for  the  exploiting  of  the  individual  are 
as  legion,  while  cricket  alone  commends  itself  to  the  mass  of 
good  sportsmen  as  the  one  reputable  game  of  combination  left. 
The  revelations  in  the  football  world  have  disgusted  nearly  all 
but  partisan  supporters  of  certain  teams;  hockey  is  all  very  well 
in  its  way ;  jxilo  is  for  the  rich. 

Nor  are  persons  of  intelligence  and  education  free  from  blame 
in  this  matter.  Headmasters,  more  or  less  eminent,  inveigh  at 
intervals  against  cricket  instead  of  inveighing  against  the  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  cricket.  Editors  of  journals  which  have  stood  firm  in  the 
cause  of  culture  against  the  attacks  of  modern  vulgarity  are  now 
inclined  to  boycott  the  national  game.  Yet  they  could  do  much 
with  those  whose  sympathy  is  worth  having  by  using  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  make  the  tone  of  the  cricket-field  what  it  was  a  dozen 
to  twenty  years  ago,  in  place  of  letting  judgment  go  by  default 
to  those  who  shout  the  loudest. 

The  outlook  for  first-class  cricket  is  certainly  not  encouraging 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  wdio  would  keep  the  tone  of  the 
game  high.  In  certain  phases  of  second-class  cricket  a  different 
state  of  affairs  obtains,  and  in  country  house  cricket  especially  the 
significance  of  the  motto,  “Play  the  game,”  is  very  practically 
understood.  Cricket  weeks  increase  in  number  year  by  year,  and 
one  looks  to  their  influence  to  effect  something  of  value.  For,  of 
course,  the  surroundings  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  first- 
class  cricket.  No  press,  no  public,  no  table  of  averages.  No 
“  condonation  ”  or  “  conduct  conducive,”  in  fact. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  study  the  good  cricketer  playing  in  his 
fii’st  country  house  cricket  week.  Often  it  does  not  dawn  upon 
him  until  about  Thursday  or  Friday  that  the  estimation  in  which 
he  is  held  does  not  depend  on  his  capacity  to  make  centuries  or 
take  wickets.  Yet  after  a  little  experience  he  is  prepared  to  admit 
that  this  is  cricket  in  its  best  as  w^ell  as  in  its  pleasantest  form. 
And  in  an  important  particular  the  house  party  are  the  most 
severely  critical  of  cricket  watchers.  Sharp  practice,  or  the 
faintest  attempt  at  slimness,  had  best  be  eschewed  ;  and  he  who 
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has  recoiiisc'  thereto  will  protit  himself  little  if  he  quotes  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which  has  passed  muster  at  Trent  Bridge,  the  Old  Trafford, 
or  the  Oval.  Those  who  dominate  cricket  weeks  have  mostly  been 
trained  as  small  boys  in  tbe  manner  afore-mentioned. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  contended  that  only  one  in  ten  thousand 
can  be  trained  in  this  way,  and  it  is  rather  vigorously  asserted  that 
every  English  boy  ought  to  be  taught  to  play  his  national  game. 
From  that  view  I  would  venture  strongly  to  dissent.  There  are 
scores  of  suitable  recreations  which  provide  exercise  and  amuse¬ 
ment  while  only  affecting  the  individuals  who  take  part  in  them. 

I  have  high  authority  for  contending  that  it  is  the  duty  of  him  who 
would  teach  a  boy  how  to  handle  bat  and  ball  to  teach  him  also 
the  moral  obligations  of  the  game  of  cricket.  Is  such  instruction 
possible  in  the  huge  majority  of  cases?  What  are  the  home  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  majority  of  children  in  England?  There  has 
recently  been  a  newspaper  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
“  Telling  Ijies  in  Business.”  The  expert  evidence  of  every  trade 
in  the  land  is  in  one  direction.  Without  a  studied  system  and 
practice  of  falsehood — petty,  mean  falsehood  for  the  most  part — 
a  bare  profit  is,  it  seems,  an  impossibility.  The  shop  assistant  who 
is  honest  to  his  customers  is,  ipso  facto,  dishonest  to  his  employers. 
He  is  engaged  to  cheat,  and,  if  he  neglects  to  do  so  w’hile  taking 
his  employers’  money,  he  is,  from  their  point  of  view,  guilty  of 
at  least  a  moral  breach  of  contract  wdth  them.  These  men’s 
children  are  reared  in  the  atmosphere  incident  to  such  dealings, 
and  they  are  appraised  by  their  parents  from  their  youth  up  for 
their  capacity  to  over-reach.  When  one  hears  a  good  gossip  tell 
her  neighbour  that  her  boy  Jimmy  is  ‘‘like  to  do  real  w^ell  in 
business,”  one  can  more  or  less  gauge  the  proclivities  of  Master 
James.  He  is  not  likely  to  do  the  game  of  cricket  much  good 
if  left  to  teach  himself ;  and  w^ho  is  to  teach  him  ? 

Four  or  five  years  ago  1  passed  a  board  school  during  a  break 
in  lessons.  Some  of  the  boys  were  playing  cricket.  A  knot  of 
masters  were  congregated  near  me,  and  w’ere  concerting  a  plan  of 
campaign  which  apparently  had  reference  to  a  forthcoming 
council  election.  I  regretted  that  Machiavclli  had  not  lived  to 
hear  his  disciples  do  him  justice.  Just  then  a  dispute  occurred 
amongst  the  cricketers.  The  point  was  referred  to  the  masters, 
and  one  of  them  settled  it,  with  the  approval  of  the  others,  in 
just  such  a  spirit  as  I  should  have  expected  from  the  previous 
conversation.  The  new  education  authority  for  purposes  of  this 
kind  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  old  board  schools, 
and  perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  as  well  that  cricket  is  not  taught  com¬ 
pulsorily  to  the  children  of  those  who  are  naively  called  ‘‘the 
poor,”  as  it  is  in  the  big  public  schools  of  England. 
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An  obvious  rejoinder  to  the  foregoing;  conclusions  is  that  the 
Yankee  millionaire,  the  German  Jew,  or  the  wealthy  English  mer¬ 
chant  (if  he  still  exists)  who  sends  his  sons  to  Eton  and  Harrow  is 
a  bigger  swindler  than  the  jroor  men  whom  he  employs  to  swindle 
for  him.  That  may  be  so  ;  but  the  man  who  cheats  in  thousands 
is  as  much  ashamed  of  the  fact  in  private  life  as  the  man  who 
cheats  in  pence  is  proud  of  it.  His  asseveration  to  his  children 
in  the  periodical  parental  homily  that  he  is  a  man  of  stainless 
honour,  that  he  comes  of  a  family  w’hose  commercial  integrity  has 
been  unsullied  for  two  hundred  years,  is  the  one  good  salutarj- 
lie  that  he  tells,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  wJiich  is  absolutely  and 
thoroughly  believed  by  the  recipient  of  the  confidence.  Whatever 
else  he  does,  he  takes  care  that  his  children  are  brought  up  in  the 
fine  strains  of  honour,  and  his  delight  in  seeing  them  play  cricket 
in  a  manly  and  generous  spirit  is  probably  real  enough. 

One  lays  the  greatest  possible  stress  upon  the  tone  which  early 
education  in  cricket  takes.  All  but  a  few  irreconcilables  admit  the 
influential  possibilities  of  the  cricket  field.  But  it  is  the  easiest 
game  in  the  w'orld  to  debase,  and  the  facilities  for  cheating — moral 
cheating — which  it  offers  are  great.  Many  a  hard-working  country 
jiarson  knows  that  he  has  a  valuable  asset  to  his  parochial  scheme 
in  his  men’s  cricket  club.  If  he  could  begin  with  the  boys,  or 
rather  with  the  children,  he  would  do  better  still.  But  that  side 
of  a  big  question  is  something  too  serious  for  treatment  in  a  short 
paper.  The  main  point  is  that  cricket  as  a  game  is  good  enough  in 
itself  to  play  properly  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  called  into 
being. 

The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  first-class  cricket  is  not  as  a 
general  rule  played  in  that  spirit.  For  this  the  purely  personal 
efforts  of  the  run-hunter  and  average-seeker  are  partly  resixrnsible. 
But  there  is  also  a  collective  evil.  The  fight  for  the  county  cham¬ 
pionship  often  causes  the  manipulation  of  the  game  in  hand,  and 
the  peculiar  spectacle  is  therefore  seen  of  a  side  playing  in  Sussex 
or  Surrey  with  a  view  to  something  which  may  happen  next  day 
or  the  day  after  in  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire.  “  It  will,”  says  their 
captain,  ”  be  sufficient  for  our  chances  of  winning  the  champion¬ 
ship  if  I  draw  this  match.  We  have  a  long  train  journey  before 
us,  and  a  game  at  the  other  end  of  it  which  we  must  win  if 
possible.”  So  he  issues  the  order,  “Play  for  safety:  hit  at 
nothing.”  Very  naturally  the  opposing  captain  has  a  Boland  for 
his  Oliver.  “  Oh,  that’s  the  game  !  ”  he  remarks.  “Very  well, 
then,  I  don’t  tire  my  best  bowlers.”  Conseqently  the  ball  is 
handed  over  to  someone  who  does  not  even  bowJ  badly  enough  to 
invest  the  performance  with  the  saving  grace  of  humour.  So  the 
dreary  hours  pass  by  until  the  appointed  time  be  come  or  until 
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both  captains,  desperate  at  the  farce  which  each  has  been  re- 
spaisibh'  for  producing,  agree  to  pull  up  stumps  at  an  early  hour 
iiiul  have  done  with  it  all.  >so  wonder  the  enthusiast  who  has 
wasted  his  sixpence  goes  away  grumbling.  No  wonder  crowds  at 
big  matches  show  a  falling  off. 

Probably,  as  in  the  case  of  other  patients,  first-class  cricket  must 
be  worse  before  it  is  better.  It  has  ceased  to  be  sufficiently 
sportsmanlike  to  hold  the  affections  of  the  good  sportsman  ;  it  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  exhibitionary  to  cater  for  those  who  at  present 
delight  in  watching  a  time  record  broken  on  an  athletic  or  cycle 
track. 

Is  it  still  possible  to  save  cricket  as  a  game,  and  to  rid  it  of  the 
Jesuitical  element?  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some  in¬ 
stance  occurring  in  an  important  match  which  proves  that  too 
many  of  our  leading  players  appear  to  think  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means. 

There  is  one  body  of  men,  and  in  my  opinion  one  only,  wdio  can 
do  much  to  keep  the  standard  of  cricket  high,  and  that  body  is 
the  [Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  that  Jockey  Club  of  cricket  which 
is  better  known,  wherever  English  is  spoken,  by  the  initials 
M.C.C.  These  are  the  days  of  mandates,  and  we  are  told  by 
those  who  are  jealous  of  all  constituted  authority  that  the  M.C.C. 
is  just  a  private  club,  and  that  it  has  no  mandate  to  legislate. 

Of  course,  it  has  in  reality  the  clearest  mandate  possible — the 
mandate  of  power  acquired  without  the  least  attempt  on  its  own 
part  to  engross  it.  Few  are  the  authorities  who  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them.  It  could  not  now  play  at  being  George 
Washington  and  seek  seclusion,  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  Its 
strength,  of  course,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  essentially  non-self¬ 
seeking,  and  has  not  a  private  axe  to  grind.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  word  axe  makes  no  sinister  allusion  to  Mr.  Washington.  But 
as  a  governing  body  the  M.C.C.  has  one  absolutely  original  fault. 
It  governs  too  little.  It  is  too  content  to  be  a  Court  of  Appeal. 
As  a  leader  it  leads  too  seldom.  It  is  unaware,  it  seems,  of  the 
strength  of  its  own  jirestige.  It  is  slow  to  wrath  and  slower 
still  to  punishment.  I  will  be  content  with  a  single  quotation. 

la  the  “  Instructions  to  Umpires  ”  the  following  words  occur  :  — 

I  mpiics  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  appeals 
from  such  of  the  field  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  form  a  judgment  on 
the  point  appealed  upon,  or  by  tricks — such  as  throwing  up  the  ball  on 
appealing  for  a  catcli  at  the  wicket  without  waiting  for  the  decision, 
tmpires,  being  the  sole  judges  of  fair  or  unfair  play,  should  remember  that 
such  devices  are  obviously  unfair,  and  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
in  which  cricket  should  be  played. 

Yet  these  devices,  officially  described  as  “obviously  unfair,’’  are 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  The  Press  too  often  supports 
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thoiv  practice  by  implication.  Frequently  we  read  that  a  bats¬ 
man  “  survived  a  confident  and  unanimous  appeal  for  a  catch  at 
the  wicket.”  In  ])lain  language  this  means  that  nearly  evory 
man  on  the  fielding  side  shouted  at  the  umpire. 

]tozing  at  Fjord's,  1  have  frequently  been  disturbed  by  a  kind  of 
snarl  or  growl,  and  I  have  started  up  in  terror,  imagining  that 
the  inhabitants  of  another  place  hard  by  had  broken  loose  and 
found  new  quarters.  Then  relief  mingled  with  chagrin  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  discovery  that  it  is  merely  ”  the  unanimous  appeal.” 
Whilst  on  other  cricket  grounds  it  has  been  so  ”  frequent  and 
painful  and  free  ”  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  doze  at  all. 

The  instructions  to  umpires  are  not  in  the  category  of  old-time 
laws  allowed  to  become  inoperative  by  common  consent.  They 
are  new,  and  we  are  therefore  entitled  to  say,  ”  Substantiate  or 
withdraw.” 

Will  the  successor  of  that  best  and  most  fearless  of  umpires, 
James  Phillips,  show  the  way?  When  next  he  is  the  victim  of  a 
discordant  chorus,  will  he,  with  measured  tread  and  slow,  go  to 
the  other  umpire  and,  after  converse  with  him,  thus  deliver  him¬ 
self  :  — 

”  Gentlemen,  my  colleague  and  I,  being  the  sole  judges  of  fair 
or  unfair  play,  feel  comjielled  to  warn  you  that  your  devices  are 
‘  obviously  unfair  ’  ”  ? 

What  would  happen,  I  wonder?  Woidd  the  man  who  logically 
carried  out  the  law  be  supported  by  the  men  who  made  the  law? 
It  is  said  that  the  ”  unanimous  appeal  ”  is  involuntary.  So  are 
a  thousand  exclamations  in  a  thousand  different  circumstances. 
Kestraint  is  the  primary  obligation  of  every  social  code.  Cynical 
folk  attribute  the  innovation  of  the  tea  interval  to  the  unanimous 
ajipeal.  They  say  :  — 

”  Fieldsmen  do  not  catch  or  stop  enough  balls  nowadays  to  tire 
them,  but  they  are  hoarsen  from  shouting,  and  need  refreshment.” 

But  the  unanimous  appeal  is  merely  one  of  the  sign-j)osts.  As 
we  travel  along  that  road  we  know  what  to  expect.  The  future 
of  cricket  is  not  prejudiced  by  any  lack  of  skill.  The  contrary, 
indeed,  is  the  case.  But  all  skill  is  automatically  depreciated,  or 
rather  handicappt'd,  by  practices  which  tend  to  lowei’  the  spirit  in 
which  the  gann^  should  be  played.  In  cricket  procedure  is 
everything. 

The  first-class  cricketer  does  not  yet  realise  how  ridiculously 
imitative  we  minor  players  are — even  those  of  us  who  pride  our¬ 
selves  chiefly  on  our  common  sense.  I  played  with  a  man  the 
other  day  who,  on  taking  guard,  scratched  his  block  with  the  bail. 

”  Why  do  you  do  that?  ”  I  asked. 

He  said  simply.  “I  don't  know.  Can  you  tell  me?” 
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“The  champion  does  it,”  1  replied. 

“Ah!”  he  rejoined,  much  relieved.  “Then  I  expect  that’s 
why  I  do  it.  I  know  it’s  got  to  be  done,  anyhow.” 

When  Air.  Jackson,  captaining  England  in  a  Test  Match,  de¬ 
clared  the  innings  closed  without  waiting  to  make  his  own 
personal  score  a  century,  he  did  a  splendid  thing  for  the  game. 
In  cricket  good  actions  are  as  catching  as  bad,  and  the  following 
Saturday  afternoon  there  were  many  humble  reproductions  of  this 
excellent  Jacksonism.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  leaders 
themselves  be  guiltless  of  the  mean,  the  ix^tty,  or  the  unsportsman¬ 
like  thing.  They  must  insist  on  those  under  their  immediate 
orders  following  suit.  It  is  on  this  contingency,  and  on  this  con¬ 
tingency  alone,  that  the  future  of  cricket  as  a  game  depends. 
Cricket  cannot  offer  the  maximum  of  personal  enjoyment — if  per¬ 
sonal  enjoyment  be  dependent  on  personal  success — to  one  player 
in  a  hundred,  and  if  a  man  cannot  appreciate  the  thousand  and 
one  little  things  which  go  to  create  the  charm  of  cricket — if,  that  is 
to  say,  the  unwritten  law  is  not  greater  to  him  than  the  written — 
he  had  far  better  at  once  transfer  his  allegiance  to  one  or  other  of 
those  myriad  games  which  are  openly  and  avowedly  invented 
and  |)layed  for  the  exploitation  of  self. 

Risk,  dash,  personal  sacrifice,  and  a  slight  element  of  personal 
danger  have  combined  to  make  cricket  the  national  game.  The 
traits  which  are  now  too  often  distinguishable  in  it  are  rather 
un-British.  Stolidity  in  practice  with  a  business  result  in  prospect 
smacks  of  the  German. 

And  the  remedy  is  so  simple.  We  only  want  all  the  gre;it 
performers  to  “  play  the  game.” 


Philip  Trevor. 
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The  gigantic  disaster  which  of  late  befell  the  splendid  city  of 
San  Francisco,  aside  from  its  direct  human  and  scientific  interest, 
IxDSScsses  certain  remarkable  as^x^cts  that  shall  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  disruption, 
through  a  mysterious  subterranean  agency,  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  joci  of  the  globe,  the  utter  destruction  of  the  social,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  administrative  system  of  the  greatest  and  most  pros¬ 
perous  metropolis  on  the  Pacific,  seem  to  exalt  this  catastrophe 
into  the  dramatic  dignity  of  a  world-phenomenon.  Henceforth 
to  the  name  of  San  Francisco  will  attach  much  of  the  somhre 
romance  which  the  names  of  Lisbon  or  Pompeii  unconsciously 
inspire  in  our  minds.  Social  economists  and  statisticians,  his¬ 
torians  and  statesmen,  scientists,  empire-builders,  architects  and 
engineers  will  find  in  its  destruction  and  re-creation  an  abundance 
of  illustration  and  example  referring  directly  to  much  that  is  of 
|)aramount  imixjrtancc  to  modern  civilisation. 

In  something  little  more  than  fifty-six  years,  San  Francisco 
had  grown  to  be  a  great  and  influential  world-port,  the  reignin" 
city  uix)n  the  vastest  of  all  oceans.  It  was  the  youngest  among 
the  important  cities  of  the  world,  and,  for  its  population,  the 
wealthiest.  In  1906  the  population  of  San  Francisco  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  fully  500,000.  In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Bankers' 
Magazine,  of  New  York,  a  prominent  economic  writer  predicted 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  the  city  in  less  than  twenty 
years  would  possess  over  two  million  inhabitants.  It  will  ho 
germane  to  the  matter  briefly  to  trace  the  inception  of  this 
unparalleled  evolution,  so  that  its  connection  with  the  future 
may  be  disclosed  through  the  great  gap  that  was  made  in  the 
immediate  present  stage  of  the  city’s  growth. 

No  city  was  ever  reared  upon  a  site  more  barren,  yet  more 

(1)  The  recent  earth  convulsions  in  Chili  have  again  given  pause  to  the 
hurried  world  of  our  civilisation,  and  drawn  its  awed  attention  to  a  continent 
still  more  virgin  than  its  northern  neighbour,  a  land  built  upon  smouldering 
fires  and  studded  with  the  smoking  reminders  of  grim  subterranean  forces, 
imminent  with  untold  disaster.  At  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  de  Chili  the  dark 
drama  of  San  Francisco’s  fate  has  been  re-enacted,  and  once  more  throughout 
the  entire  world  runs  a  feeling  of  fear  and  incertitude  as  to  where  an  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  earth  may  next  break  forth.  Despite  scientific  assurance,  the 
buried  craters  of  Edinburgh  may  be  stirred  to  their  cores  and  the  late  earth 
quake  in  Cornwall  goes  far  to  destroy  England’s  idea  of  immunity  from  these 
dread  visitations  of  Nature. 
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eminently  adapted  by  natural  situation  to  foster  settlement, 
attract  industry  and  centralise  the  still-undeveloped  commerce 
of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  James  Bryce,  in  his  American  Common- 
irealth,  has  said  in  reference  to  this  : 

Fow  cities  can  vie  with  San  Francisco  either  in  the  beauty  or  in  the 
natural  advantages  of  her  situation;  indeed,  there  are  only  two  places  in 
Europe^  -  Constantinople  and  Gibraltar — that  combine  an  equally  perfect 
landscape  with  what  may  be  called  an  equally  imperial  position. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  city,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Sydney,  possesses  a  more  magnificent  natural  harbour. 
The  early  settlers  of  California  realised  the  all-determinative 
imi^rtance  of  this  vast  bay,  consisting  of  three  mighty  basins, 
entirely  land-locked,  and  communicating  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
by  means  of  a  narrow  strait  less  than  a  mile  wide,  the  famous 
Golden  Gate.  The  search  of  the  old  navigators  for  this  great  and 
apocryphal  ix)rt  is  one  of  the  romances  of  history.  So  narrow  is 
the  entrance,  so  indiscernible  from  comparatively  close  approach 
from  the  sea,  that,  strangely  enough,  this  may  have  been  the 
direct  cause  that  the  entire  rich  and  fertile  shore  of  Western 
America  did  not  become  a  part  of  England’s  New  World  empire. 
In  1579  Sir  Francis  Drake,  after  he  had  passed  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  ravished  the  west  coast  of  South  America  as  far  as 
Peru,  proceeded  northward  with  The  Golden  Hind,  the  one  vessel 
left  him  out  of  his  fleet  of  five.  Passing  by  the  vast  but  invisible 
haven  that  was  afterwards  to  bear  a  Spanish  instead  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  name,  he  entered  a  long  and  narrow  cleft  in  the  coast,  several 
miles  to  the  north,  now  known  as  Drake’s  Bay.  Here  he  careened 
his  ship,  made  friends  with  the  Indians,  set  up  a  large  ix)le  with 
a  brass  plate  bearing  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  a  current 
sixpence,  called  the  land  New  Albion,  and  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  English  crown.  He  was  at  that  time  unaware  that 
thirty-six  years  before,  entire  Alta  California  had  been  proclaimed 
a  colony  of  Spain  by  Juan  Podriguez  Cabrillo,  the  navigator. 
Finding  the  narrow  estuary  an  unfavourable  location  for  a  settle¬ 
ment,  the  great  English  sea-rover  gave  up  his  quest  and  in  the  frail 
Golden  Hind,  with  his  spoil  of  £300,000  aboard,  steered  westward 
across  the  unknown  wastes  of  the  Pacific  and  reached  England  by 
way  of  the  Cape,  the  first  mariner  to  encircle  the  globe.  The 
falcon  eye  of  the  English  admiral,  baffled,  perhaps,  by  the  fleecy 
fogs  that  often  sweep  landward  from  the  sea  in  that  region,  or 
passing  the  gate  of  the  mighty  port  in  the  night,  had  missed  what 
would  have  altered  the  fate  of  empires  and  the  records  of  his¬ 
tory.  Although  Cabrillo  in  1542,  Drake  in  1579,  and  Viscaino  in 
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L603  passed  close  by  the  pillared  passage  to  the  hay,  it  was  not 
discovered  until  1769,  and  then  not  by  sea,  but  by  a  land  expe¬ 
dition  starting  from  Monterey  under  Governor  Portala.  In  1775 
the  brig  San  Carlos  first  entered  the  harbour  and  made  a  survey. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  explorations  of  the  San  Carlos, 
under  command  of  Juan  de  Ayala,  is  preserved  for  us  iu  the  Life 
of  Father  Juuipero,  written  by  the  Jesuit  Palou.^  Referring  to 
the  voyage  the  old  chronicler  says  : 

This  was  accomplished  with  such  success  that  in  nine  days’  sailing  from 
Monterey,  they  arrived  at  the  Port  of  our  Father  San  Francisco,  and  found 
depth  enough  in  the  channel,  which  they  entered  in  the  night  with  great 
good  fortune.  The  strait  was  barely  a  league  in  length  and  a’oout  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  across,  and  in  some  places  more,  the  entrance  had  no  bar 
but  with  strong  currents  to  come  in  or  go  out  with,  according  to  the  flow  or 
ebb  of  the  tide. 

Inside  they  found  an  interior  sea  (uti  intir  medifrranen)  with  two  arms, 
one  of  which  extended  towards  the  south-east  some  fifteen  leagues  and  fro’u 
three  to  five  leagues  towards  the  north,  and  still  beyond  this  a  great  Bay 
[San  Pablo]  some  ten  leagues  broad,  of  a  round  figure,  into  which  the  great 
lliver  of  our  Father  San  Francisco  discharged  itself  [the  Sacramento]  whicli 
was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  formed  of  five  rivers,  which, 
all  swelling  with  water,  and  meandering  through  a  great  plain,  so  vast  that 
it  met  the  horizon,  united  and  formed  that  Great  lliver,  and  tin's  inmicMM* 
flood  of  water  empties  itself  through  the  straits  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  inta 
the  Bay  of  the  Farallones. 

The  chief  purpose  of  these  expeditions  was  to  discover  a  place 
suitable  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  Mission.  Despite  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  country,  the  site  seemed  inhospitable  enough, 
for  the  head  of  the  peninsula  consisted  chiefly  of  hleak  hills  and 
shifting  drifts  of  sand,  swept  by  the  brisk  sea-winds  into  ever- 
changing  shapes. 

On  October  9th,  1776,  the  Mission  San  Francisco  de  Dolores 
was  founded  by  fathers  of  the  Franciscan  order  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  native  Indians  to  Christianity,  under  the  famous  and 
l)eloved  Padre  Junipero  Serra.  Humboldt,  who  visited  the  Mis¬ 
sion  twenty-eight  years  later,  estimated  the  native  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  to  be  about  814.  The  little  settlement,  a  mere  outlast  of 
civilisation  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  world,  separated  from  the 
Eastern  United  States  by  the  trackless  continent  and  huge  moun¬ 
tain  chains  and  from  Europe  and  Asia  by  both  these  and  the  wide 
Pacific,  remained  practically  unknowm.  It  was  buried  in  the 
Land  of  Oblivion,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  Uttermost  West. 
At  that  time  it  w’as  called  Yerba  Buena,  named  after  a  medicinal 
herb  found  there.  This  name  was  changed  in  1847  by  the  alcalde 

(1)  Vida  del  Venerable  Padre  Fray  .Junipero  Serra  por  el  Fray  Francisco 
Palou. 
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Bartlett  to  the  present  one  of  San  Francisco.  Until  the  advent 
of  the  Pioneers  and  Argonauts  in  search  of  gold  in  1849,  life  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  other  parts  of  California  was  of  a  peacefully 
idyllic  and  pastoral  nature.  The  government,  under  the  stately 
Spanish  viceroys,  was  patriarchal  and  full  of  the  grave  and  cum¬ 
brous  ceremony  of  the  motherland.  The  Missions  grew  rich  in  vast 
herds  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  ;  their  granaries  hurst  with  grain, 
while  the  lordly  Spanish  and  Mexican  hidalgos  ruled  over  immense 
tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land  under  the  sun.  In  18’21  California 
was  annexed  by  iMexico  and  the  lands,  property  and  herds  of  the 
Mission  fathers  confiscated  by  that  government.  The  presidial- 
piieblo  of  San  Francisco  in  1830  consisted  of  131  whites  and  219 
Indians. 

Upon  this  peaceful  Arcadia  of  the  Hispano-Mexican  dominion 
l)roke  the  news  of  the  American  conflict  with  Mexico,  and  the 
vanguard  of  American  civilisation  under  the  Path-finder  Fremont 
came  to  the  land  of  promise  from  over  the  Pockies.  Commodore 
Sloat  anchored  his  war  vessel  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  at 
Sonoma  in  1846  a  party  of  seventy  Americans  seized  upon  the 
Mexican  authorities,  raised  a  rude  flag  and  proclaimed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  famous  but  short-lived  Bear  Flag  Republic.  The 
pictured  grizzly  bear,  however,  survived  as  a  common  emblem  of 
the  State.  Shortly  after  the  land  of  Alta  California  becanu* 
American  territory. 

When  the  great  gold  discovery  of  1818  was  made  at  Suiter's 
.Mill,  California's  triumphant  cry  of  Eureka,  which  has  sinci' 
become  the  legend  on  her  coat-of-arins,  echoed  through  the  world, 
fabulous  tales  were  l>orne  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
tlie  tides  of  immigration  began  to  turn  tumultuously  towards  the 
Golden  Gate.  So  long  and  arduous,  both  by  land  and  sea,  was 
the  journey  to  California,  and  so  beset  with  peril,  that  only  the 
sturdiest  men  and  women  survived  it.  It  is  largely  due  to  this 
enforced  process  of  elimination  of  the  unfit  that  the  succeeding 
generations  of  native  Californians  attained  so  superior  a  degree 
of  physical  perfection  and  the  iron  determination  not  to  be  con¬ 
quered  by  nature,  now  manifested  in  the  ordeal  of  the  present 
catastrophe.  The  original  race  of  the  Argonauts  and  Pioneers 
so  revered  by  their  children  is  almost  extinct,  but  virile 
virtues  survive  in  their  descendants.  Great  social  organisations, 
such  as  The  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West, 
strive  to  keep  alive  the  old  traditions  and  the  romance  of  the  days 
immortalised  by  Bret  Harte. 

Because  of  the  barren  and  inhosjutahle  aspect  of  the  headland 
of  San  Francisco,  it  was  thought  that  the  great  city  to  be  would 
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naturally  develop  at  another  point  of  the  bay,  farther  to  the  north 
at  Benicia,  near  the  headwaters  of  navigation  where  the  great 
rivers  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  meet  in  con¬ 
fluence  and  debouch  into  the  bay.  River  navigation  was  in  those 
days  the  chief  means  of  transportation,  while  to  the  rear  of 
Benicia  lay  the  great  gold  country.  But  Benicia  has  remained  a 
village  to  this  day,  while  San  Francisco  swiftly  arose  to  a  position 
of  wide  and  commanding  importance.  Before  her  wooden  wharves 
now  anchored  the  vessels  of  many  nations,  thus  naturally  deter¬ 
mining  her  selection  as  a  world-port.  The  most  ra])id  communi¬ 
cation  was  by  means  of  steamships  to  Panama.  It  was  not  until 
1867  that  the  first  trans-continental  railway  brought  its  terminus 
to  Oakland,  directly  opposite  San  Francisco.  The  city’s  only 
direct  railway  communication  by  land  lay  along  the  peninsula 
to  the  south,  but  an  admirable  system  of  huge  ferries  overcame 
this  impediment  to  the  traffic  that  came  from  the  Eastern  States. 

The  thriving  city  of  the  Argonauts,  fostered  by  natural 
resources  of  the  State  even  more  valuable  than  the  enormous  pro¬ 
duction  of  gold,  grew  with  surprising  rapidity.  As  the  com¬ 
mercial  centre  of  a  State  almost  as  large  as  Germany  and  far 
exceeding  the  combined  area  of  the  British  Isles,  isolated  though 
dominant  in  its  position,  the  future  greatness  of  the  city  was 
assured.  The  obstructing  sand-dunes  were  levelled  and  thrown 
into  the  bay,  extending  the  shores  and  reclaiming  many  acres  of 
land  from  the  water,  streets  were  laid  out  and  solid  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick  buildings  replaced  the  original  frame  structures. 
The  period  of  ruffianism  and  the  jx)wer  of  adventurers  were 
ended,  for  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  1850  had  placed  the  law 
in  triumph  upon  a  basis  of  good  citizenship.  The  steep  hills  were 
conquered  by  means  of  the  cable-car,  granite  from  distant  China 
and  brownstone  from  New  York  were  brought  thither  in  the  days 
when  California’s  own  quarries  were  still  undeveloped,  the 
splendid  palaces  of  the  railway  magnates  and  the  Bonanza  Kings 
rose  on  their  hills,  seats  of  learning  were  established  and  munifi¬ 
cently  endowed,  and  art  and  culture  were  nurtured  by  wealth 
and  a  varied  cosmopolitanism.  Miles  of  a  sandy  wilder¬ 
ness  were  made  to  bloom  into  the  most  beautiful  park  in  the 
world.  Three  times  the  wooden  San  Francisco  had  been  swept 
away  by  fire,  and  the  earthquake  of  1868  demolished  many  of  the 
finer  brick  structures  that  were  subsequently  built.  Yet  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  could  deter  the  growth  of  a  city  predestined  to  great¬ 
ness.  The  railroads  brought  thousands  of  settlers  and  steamship 
lines  made  a  conquest  of  the  rich  commerce  with  South  America 
and  the  Orient.  This  wonderful  development,  all  comprised 
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within  a  few  decades  or  half  a  human  lifetime,  seemed  almost 
to  have  been  the  miraculous  product  of  some  modern  Amphion 
beguiling  the  ears  of  the  world.  The  old  prophecy  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  was  being  realised  in  the  New  World  and  the  lips  of  far- 
seeing  Americans  repeated  :  “  Westward  the  course  of  Empire 
takes  its  way.”  It  was  on  the  metropolis  of  tliat  time  that  Bret 
Harte  wrote  his  impressive  lines,  San  Francisco,  from  the  Sea  : 

Serono,  indifferent  of  Fate, 

Thou  sittost  at  tlie  Western  Gate; 

I'pon  thy  heights  so  lately  won 
Still  slant  the  banners  of  the  sun ; 

Thou  seest  the  white  seas  strike  their  tents, 

O  Warder  of  two  Continents  ! 

And  scornful  of  the  peace  that  flies 
Thy  angry  winds  and  sullen  skies, 

Thou  drawest  all  things,  small  or  great, 

To  thee,  beside  the  Western  Gate. 

Considering  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Missions  and  the  Spanish 
viceroys  as  its  first  epoch,  and  the  chaotic  turbulence  of  the 
.\raerican  occupation  and  the  gold  excitement  as  its  second  eiwch, 
San  Francisco  was  now  firmly  established  in  its  third,  steadily 
expanding  under  the  more  normal  conditions  of  a  permanently 
settled  community.  It  suffered  at  times  through  vicious  legis¬ 
lation,  through  railway  extortion,  financial  panics  or  municipal 
corruption,  but  population  and  trade  constantly  increased.  The 
architectural  aspect  of  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  of  a  strangely 
temporary  character,  but  even  this  seemed  to  suggest  growth,  and 
hinted  at  great  labours  to  be  performed  in  the  future.  A  bizarre, 
highly  ornate,  even  polychromatic  order  of  domestic  architecture 
seemed  struggling  to  express  some  sense  of  beauty  in  harmony 
with  the  environing  landscape  and  the  climate.  The  elegant 
residences  of  the  later  period,  though  of  wood,  were  so  exquisite 
in  design,  and  of  an  appointment  so  luxuriously  modern,  that 
in  themselves  they  seemed  to  be  visible  epitomes  of  all  the 
mechanical  house-perfection  of  the  age,  sheltering  a  fine  culture 
which  one  could  scarcely  conceive  as  being  so  recently  trans¬ 
planted  from  older  regions  where  it  had  taken  centuries  to  ripen. 
To  Kobert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  so  loved  this  romantic  city,  it 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  strange,  insubstantial  unreality,  conjured 
from  the  ground  by  the  magic  of  gold,  filled  with  a  babel  of  many 
tongues,  a  city  partly  American,  partly  Latin,  partly  Oriental 
in  its  spirit,  which  indeed  seemed  ‘‘  indifferent  of  Fate,”  and 
was  pregnant  with  possibilities  of  unknown  disaster  when  viewed 
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through  the  eyes  of  one  who  had  seen  only  the  slow  extension  I 

of  the  grey  old  cities  of  his  native  land.  The  weird  fascination  1 

of  the  great  Chinese  Quarter,  with  its  teeming,  picturesque  life,  I 
its  barbaric  splendour  of  Oriental  blazonry,  or  mystery  of  dark  1 
vices,  opium  dens,  gambling  hells  and  nocturnal  assassinations.  I 
was  one  that  worked  mightily  upon  the  fancy  of  the  stranger.  1 
Many  who  came  to  see  remained  to  live.  In  Portsmouth  Square,  1 

where  the  American  flag  was  first  raised,  stood  the  famous  1 

memorial  fountain  to  Eobcrt  Louis  Stevenson  and  another  had 
been  planned  in  honour  of  Bret  Harte.  A  splendid  bronze  replica  ^ 
of  the  celebrated  statue  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  at  Weimar  stood 
in  Golden  Gate  Park,  which  abounded  with  monuments  to  jx)ets, 
soldiers  and  statesmen.  Even  in  this  un-American  addiction  to 
the  display  of  statuary  some  essentially  romantic  trait  of  hero- 
worship  found  expression  in  the  San  Franciscans.  The  Latin 
Quarter,  though  disorderly  and  squalid,  was  a  favourite  haunt  for 
the  artistic  and  Bohemian  element  of  the  town,  and  it  was  tilled 
with  the  strange  colour  and  glamour  of  Sjianish  and  Italian 
revelry  and  with  an  interesting,  because  a  light-hearted,  poverty, 
d'he  Barbary  Coast  and  the  Tenderloin  districts  were  regions  j 
stained  with  crime  and  frequented  by  loose  characters,  adven-  j 
turous  sea- wanderers,  smugglers  and  des|)erate  men  from  every  I 
shore.  The  ruder  and  the  softer  romance  filled  the  air.  | 

Although  the  climate  of  San  Francisco  ditters  much  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  California,  being  subject  to  sea-fogs  and  chilly  nights 
induced  by  the  trade-winds  that  blow  in  from  the  Pacific  from 
early  afternoon  until  evening,  it  nevertheless  possesses  that  elec-  9 
trie  stimulus  and  that  abundance  of  brilliant  sunshine  which  9 

react  so  buoyantly  upon  the  blithe  temi)eranient  of  the  people.  9 

It  is  instructive  to  trace  the  strong  and  remarkable  influences  9 
of  climate  and  environment  discernible  in  the  two  generations  | 
of  native-born  Californians.  “The  large,  free  air,’’  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  limitless  sea-horizons,  the  vast  valleys  and  soaring  i 

mountains,  the  intimate  obtrusion  everywhere  of  Nature  on  a  ^ 
most  gigantic  scale,  the  opportunity  for  constant  open-air  life 
and  the  beauty  and  inexhaustible  richness  of  the  land  all  tended  . 
to  breed  a  race  differing  in  many  things  from  the  eastern  | 

American.  At  a  distance  of  one  hour’s  travel  by  rail  or  boat  from 
San  Francisco  one  might  walk  in  primeval  wildernesses  among  I 
mammoth  redwood  trees  thousands  of  years  in  age.  From  the  ] 
tops  of  neighbouring  mountains  savage  and  majestic  panoramas  } 
lay  unrolled  for  the  eyes  of  the  city-dwellers.  The  undepleted 
vigour  of  the  soil  seemed  in  some  indefinable  way  to  bo  imparted 
to  the  people.  The  beauty  and  generous  wealth  of  the  land  found  ^ 
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a  reflex  in  their  personal  nppc'aranee  and  in  their  extravagant 
lil)erality.  The  Californians  are  ae<*()nnted  a  line  tyjK^  physically, 
their  women  in  particular  being  famed  for  their  hc'anty.  Th<' 
hospitality  of  the  people  was  almost  Arabian.  The  excellent  vin¬ 
tages  of  the  State,  so  uncostly  and  abundant,  naturally  produced 
in  the  Californians  that  vivacity  common  to  all  wine-drinking 
peoples,  and  the  surviving  influence  of  the  old  Spanish  civilisa¬ 
tion,  as  displayed  in  the  love  of  fiestas  and  carnivals,  tended  to 
keep  them  from  the  utter  and  unideal  abandonment  to  the  com¬ 
mercialism  of  other  American  communities. 

The  geographical  isolation  of  the  State  fi’om  the  rest  of  the 
world  seemed  further  to  distinguish  and  enforce  this  separate 
and  individual  development.  If  we  gaze  at  the  map  of  California, 
in  sha])e  resembling  a  short,  broad  coat-sleeve  slightly  bent,  we 
observe  how  strangely  symmetrical  and  perfect  is  the  topographical 
(lisix)sition  of  the  mountain  ranges  and,  through  them,  of  the 
rivers.  Its  entire  coast-line,  fronting  on  the  Pacific,  is  walled 
by  the  Coast  Eange  Mountains ;  these  meet  towards  the  north 
with  the  Sierra  Nevada  Eange,  which  also  runs  parallel  with  the 
outer  range  and  forms  a  great  natural  boundary  separating  the 
State  on  the  east  from  the.  arid  land  of  Nevada.  Towards  the 
south  the  same  ranges,  breaking  into  several  spurs,  likewise 
meet  and  interlock,  thus  forming  one  immense,  fertile  valley 
almost  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  drained  by  two  rivers, 
the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin,  the  one  flowing  south,  the 
other  north  into  the  spacious  bay  of  San  Francisco,  which 
spreads  itself  inland  from  the  only  breach  in  the  outer  chain. 
To}X)graphically  considered,  California  occupies  a  position  of 
detachment  almost  as  perfect  as  that  of  an  island.  It  is  a  land  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  Its  untold  resources  of  gold  and  other  minerals, 
of  wine,  grain,  fruit,  sugar,  timber  and  oil,  inevitably  determined 
ihe  commercial  character  of  San  Francisco  as  a  distributive  centre 
and,  in  s]iite  of  many  important  industries,  preserved  it  from 
becoming  a  mere  city  of  factories.  The  favoured  inhabitants,  less 
harried  by  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  exigencies  of  com- 
[)etition,  found  more  time  in  their  sunny  Arcadian  land  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts,  letters  and  music  than  most  of  their 
.\merican  brethren.  This  strange  ajititude  for  the  most  perfect 
fruits  of  culture  would  seem  less  remarkable  had  it  manifested 
itself  in  a  new  city  near  one  of  the  older  centres  of  civilisation  and 
not  among  a  ])eople  whose  greatest  efforts  a  generation  before 
had  been  bent  towards  the  subjugation  of  savage  nature.  Two 
great  institutions  of  learning,  the  State  L’niversity  at  Berkeley 
and  the  Ijeland  Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto,  occupied  the 
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same  relation  to  each  other  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England 
and  were  constant  rivals  for  scholastic  and  athletic  honours 
Young  men  from  California,  invading  “  the  elhde  East  ”  (as  the 
Atlantic  States  were  sportively  called)  through  sheer,  sui)erior 
endurance  and  energy  advanced  to  the  highest  positions  there 
the  precocious  literary  activity  of  the  Eldorado  days  was  main¬ 
tained  by  writers  that  bore  some  of  the  most  famous  names  in  the 
Union,  the  artists,  actors  and  singers  of  California  acquired  repu¬ 
tations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  specify  them  by  name  would 
occasion  surjirise  at  their  number.  Descending  to  meaner  levels  i 
in  the  consideration  of  a  state  of  culture  that  was  almost  Roman, 
even  the  athletes  and  pugilists  of  California  seemed  peculiarly 
invincible.  The  artistic  and  msthetic  stimulus  or  sorcery  that 
men  breathed  in  with  the  air  was  manifested  most  in  the  remark¬ 
ably  fertile  production  of  poesy,  for  which  the  Californian  poets 
became  famous  in  the  United  States,  so  that  it  was  said  that 
the  State  resembled  an  aviary  of  song-birds.  Unfortunately  most 
of  the  |)oets  confined  their  pens  to  glorifying  the  natural  loveli-  ^ 
ness  of  their  birthplace  ;  it  w’as,  in  fact,  a  new  school  of  nature-  ^ 
poets  that  spirang  into  existence  there. 

Life  in  San  Francisco  was  of  the  gayest,  most  cosmopolitan 
nature,  the  inhabitants  evincing  an  abandonment  almost  child¬ 
like  to  all  foiins  of  amusement,  being  particularly  fond  of  the 
theatre,  of  music  and  sport.  The  night-life  was  something  not  | 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  America.  The  palatial  cafes,  ringing  j 

with  music  until  the  morning  hours,  wei’e  patronised  by  the  | 

wealthy  and  fashionable  classes  and  by  the  self-indulgent  of  every  | 
walk  in  life.  The  city  became  known  as  the  American  Paris.  | 
On  Sundays  there  was  a  general  exodus  to  the  circumjacent 
country,  or  to  the  Ocean  Beach  and  the  paradisaical  Golden  Gate 
Park,  where  open-air  concerts  were  given.  Notwithstanding  the 
fine  achievements  in  art  and  education,  there  w’ere  traces  of 
unleavened  ruder  qualiti('s  surviving  from  primal  conditions,  and, 
in  some  things,  a  naturally  unavoidable  note  of  provincialism, 
or  of  what  might  be  termed  insularism,  as  well  as  an  unabashed 
pride  in  city.  State  and  climate.  | 

In  1898  the  jmrchase  and  annexation  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  Spain  deflected  the  currents  of  trade  of  that  archipelago 
into  American  channels,  and  the  commerce  of  San  PYancisco 
received  a  sudden,  powerful  impulse.  Exports  and  imywrts  to 
and  from  the  island  possessions  all  passed  through  the  port  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  “  open  door  ”  in  China  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Japanese  line  of  steamers  added  to  the  pros^Kirity. 
Another  trans-continental  railroad  had  built  its  tracks  to  the  city 
by  the  Pacific  and  others  were  begun  or  projected.  Enormous 
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investments  of  local,  eastern  and  even  foreign  capital  resulted  in 
jrrcat  architectural  activity  and  the  j)urchase  and  improvement  of 
large  estates.  The  political  and  economic  importance  of  the  city 
attained  a  puissant  dignity,  and  the  San  Franciscans  realised  how 
the  greatness  of  the  metropolis  was  fostered  by  time,  by  nature, 
by  political  expansion  and  the  development  of  the  world’s  trade 
in  both  hemispheres. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  evolution  of 
San  Francisco  entered  upon  another  phase.  In  1900  the  city 
adopted  a  new  charter,  by  which  responsibility  was  fixed,  the 
Mayor  invested  with  greater  powers,  a  limit  of  one  dollar  in  a 
hundred  established  for  taxation,  restraint  imposed  uix)n  reck¬ 
less  extravagance  and  iirovision  made  for  great  public  works. 
The  recent  mighty  disturbances  in  the  Orient  produced  an  incal¬ 
culably  beneficial  influence  u]X)n  the  shipping  of  the  great  western 
port.  At  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  it  was  feared  that  the  active 
intercourse  between  Pussia  on  the  Western  Ocean  and  the 
United  States  would  naturally  diminish.  Yet  this  fear  was  not 
realised,  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  both  during  the  war  and  after  it, 
increased  its  trade  with  Pussia  and  Japan.  The  statesmen  of 
Eussia,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  disasters  during  the  siege  of 
Port  Arthur,  began  an  extension  of  railways  to  Vladivostok  to 
make  that  port  a  centre  for  the  Northern  Alanchurian  trade.  This 
will  in  the  future  give  still  nearer  and  cheaper  access  for  the 
vessels  of  the  U nited  States  to  the  limitless  arena  of  trade  opened 
up  in  the  rich  Manchurian  lands.  The  exports  to  the  Orient 
from  all  sections  of  the  Union  will,  for  the  greater  part,  converge 
on  San  Francisco  for  trans-shipment.  Its  strong  position  like¬ 
wise  makes  it  a  natural  receiving  and  distributing  centre  for  the 
entire  West,  as  well  as  a  coaling  station  for  all  vessels  bound  to 
the  Far  East  by  way  of  Panama.  The  undertaking  of  the 
United  States  to  complete  the  Panama  Canal  gave  another  great 
impetus  to  the  constant  progress  of  the  metropolis  of  the  West. 
At  the  beginning  of  1906  the  population  showed  an  increase  equal 
to  the  entire  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
largest  city  in  Southern  California.  Never  before  had  the  Queen 
of  the  Pacific  been  so  wealthy  and  so  full  of  life  and  hope. 

In  proportion  as  the  city  grew,  dissatisfaction  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  of  streets,  public  utilities  and  the  external  aspects 
possessed  the  citizens ;  they  thought  the  original  designs  of  the 
old  surveyors  unworthy  her  opulence  and  dignity.  Under  the 
initiative  of  James  U.  Phelan,  a  capitalist  and  man  of  great 
liberality  and  culture  who  had  twice  been  Mayor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  Association  for  the  Improvement  and  Adornment  of 
San  Francisco  was  formed.  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  the  distin- 
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{i[iiislio(l  architc^ct,  collaborating  with  well-known  artists  and 
landscape  gardeners,  coni])leted,  in  1905,  an  extensive  set  of 
plans,  destined  to  make  the  Californian  metroixjlis  the  most  niat^- 
nificent  of  modern  cities.  The  architectonic  keynote  had  been 
given  in  some  of  the  monumental  structures  or  works  already 
existing  in  or  about  the  city,  all  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  chmate 
and  the  tastes  of  tlie  people.  Such  were  the  colossal  music 
pavilion  of  stone  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  the  Park  itself,  the 
greatest  of  all  pleasure  grounds,  the  huge  City  Hall,  the  unique 
Greek  Theatre  of  the  University  of  California,  the  splendid 
church,  enriched  with  priceless  exterior  and  interior  mosaics,  at 
Stanford  University,  the  palaces  of  millionaires  and  noble  hotels, 
office  buildings  and  club-houses — all  these  demanded  a  new  and 
harmonious  setting.  iS'or  had  the  picturesque  hills  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  ever  been  adequately  treated.  The  growing  city  struggled 
in  a  mesh  of  rectangular  streets,  intersected  by  one  main  artery, 
it  was  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  for  a  place  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  water.  It  will  be  interesting  to  quote  from  the 
general  theoretical  scheme  of  Mr.  Burnham  : 

A  study  of  the  citias  of  the  Did  World  develops  the  fact  that  the  finest 
examples— Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Moscow,  and  London— consist  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  concentric  rings  separated  by  boulevards.  T'he  smallest  of  these 
rings,  inclosing  the  Civic  Center — that  portion  of  the  city  which  plays  the 
mo.st  important  part  in  civic  life — is  located  at  or  near  the  geographical 
center.  From  this  inner  circuit  boulevard  run  diagonal  arteries  to  every 
section  of  the  city  and  far  into  the  surrounding  country.  Intersecting  in  the 
first  place  the  periphery,  or  outer  wall,  they  traverse  in  succession  the 
various  circuit  boulevards,  which  represent  in  themselves  the  successive 
stages  of  the  city’s  gowth,  and  finally  reach  the  center  or  group  of  centers 
which,  in  a  measure,  they  traverse  to  connect  with  one  another  and  form 
continnou.s  arteries  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other. 

The  new  disposition  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  city  was  to  con¬ 
form  to  certain  existing  conditions,  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  many  necessities  of  a  vast  modern  municipality  and  to  ample 
[irovision  for  the  future  expansion  of  all  its  constituent  parts. 
The  plans,  though  eminently  practical,  were  yet  evolved  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  ideal  that  actuated  the  ancient  Greeks, 
“  that  to  make  a  thing  useful  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  it 
ugly,”  so  that  the  utilitarian  was  in  every  instance  invested 
with  some  aesthetic  value.  To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Burnham 
in  the  official  report  : 

The  city  may  be  divided  into  the  following  elements  : — 1st,  Administra¬ 
tive  and  Educational;  2nd,  Economical;  3rd,  Residential. 

The  first  is  the  real  being  of  the  city  proper ;  all  else  should  contribute  to 
its  honor  and  maintenance.  In  its  national  cliaracter  it  guarantees  the 
city’s  relation  to  the  country  and  in  its  civic  character  to  the  citizens. 
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This  center  comprises  : — Firstly  :  Those  structures  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  matters  administrative,  of  national,  municipal,  judicial  and  educa¬ 
tional  character,  grouped  in  proper  relation  to  one  another  :  City  Hall, 
Court  of  Justice,  Custom  House,  Appraisers’  Building,  State  Building,  U.S. 
Government  Building  and  Post  Office. 

Secondly  :  Those  structures,  public  or  private,  of  monumental  character 
and  of  great  civic  interest  relating  to  matters  literary,  musical,  aesthetic, 
expositional,  professional  or  religious :  Library,  Opera  House,  Concert 
Hall,  Municipal  Theatre,  Academy  of  Art,  Technical  and  Industrial  School, 
Museum  of  Art,  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Academy  of  Music,  Exhibition 
Hall,  Assembly  Hall. 

These  buildings,  composed  in  aesthetic  and  economic  relation,  should  face 
on  the  avenue  forming  the  perimeter  of  distribution,  and  on  the  radial 
arteries  within,  and  in  particular  on  the  public  Places  formed  by  their 
intersection  and  should  have  on  all  sides  extensive  settings  contributing 
to  public  rest  and  recrcxition  and  adapted  to  celebrations,  fetes,  Ac. 

^th  groups,  relating  directly  to  the  spacious  Place,  the  heart  of  the  city’s 
circulation,  and  removed  from  the  direct  flow  and  press  of  business  will 
gain  in  repose  and  strengthen  the  public  sense  of  the  dignity  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  citizenship. 


The  entire  city  was  to  be  girdled  with  a  spacious,  tree-lined 
boulevard  and  driveway.  The  many  new  diagonal  streets  designed 
to  intersect  the  present  square  blocks  wmuld  have  given  noble 
perspectives  and  relieved  the  monotony  of  rectangularity ,  as  well 
as  facilitating  inter-communication  between  the  great  centres 
and  the  residence  districts.  The  verdant  “pan-handle”  of 
Golden  Park  Gate  w^as  to  be  extended  to  the  Civic  Center,  and 
many  other  parks  cleared  and  planted  with  trees  and  flow’ers. 
Playgrounds,  gymnasia  and  field-houses  for  the  children  and  the 
adults  of  both  sexes  were  planned  for  the  congested  districts, 
to  return  to  the  public  on  its  investment  “  daily  dividends  in 
happiness,  health  and  progress.”  Chains  of  parks  were  to 
sunder  various  portions  of  the  city  from  each  other  and  act  as 
natural  barriers  to  great  conflagrations.  Two  impressive  conical 
hills,  known  as  the  Twin  Peaks,  arise  at  the  end  of  the  main 
thoroughfare  and  dominate  the  lesser  eminences  of  the  city.  It 
is  these  hills,  characteristically  volcanic  in  type  and  resembling 
the  Breasts  of  Sheba  in  Rider  Haggard’s  tale,  that  serve  to 
remind  the  San  Franciscans  of  the  origin  of  their  land.  The  Twin 
Peaks  are  silent  spectators  at  the  joyous  feast  of  life  that  is  spread 
below,  or — in  the  light  of  recent  tragedy — one  might  say  the 
skeletons.  They  were  selected  as  the  obvious  focal  point  of  the 
entire  architectural  scheme.  Provision  was  made  to  render  the 
sky-lines  of  all  other  heights  artistically  imposing  by  means  of 
parks  or  structural  masses.  Upon  certain  hills  now  crested  with 
forests,  terraces  were  to  be  built,  giving  plunging  views  into  val¬ 
leys,  over  city,  bay  or  ocean;  by  night  the  chains  of  forest 
glades  or  hill-top  parks  would  be  outlined  in  their  undulations 
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from  hill  to  hill  by  periodical  or  permanent  electric  illumination 
To  the  north  of  Twin  Peaks,  in  a  natural  hollow  commanding 
a  view  of  the  Golden  Gate,  was  to  be  erected  an  amphitheatre 
of  vast  proportions  that  w'ould  have  recalled  by  its  situation 
the  stadium  in  the  hills  of  Delphi,  overlooking  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  and  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  from  which  are  seen  the  Piraeus  and  the  Sea  of  iJlgina. 
Here  it  was  proposed  to  hold  the  Olympian  Games,  athletic  exer¬ 
cises,  the  horse  show,  polo  matches,  and  the  inter-collegiate 
football  games.  The  plans  for  Twin  Peaks  also  included  a  per¬ 
manent  Academy  for  the  accommodation  of  men  in  various  intel¬ 
lectual  and  artistic  pursuits,  for  independent  study  or  collabora¬ 
tion  amidst  the  inspiration  of  peaceful  and  ideal  surroundings. 

A  ^laternity  in  a  similar  situation,  so  close  to  the  city,  it  was 
thought  would  be  of  great  moral  value.  High  in  the  hills  grouf^d 
about  Twin  Peaks,  the  creation  of  a  monumental  Athenaeum 
was  decided  upon,  to  receive  some  of  the  great  works  of  art  and 
form  an  imix)sing  feature  of  the  harmonious  whole.  Beautiful 
courts,  terraces  and  colonnaded  shelters  were  designed  after  the 
model  of  the  great  Poecile  of  the  Villa  Hadrian.  In  the  mighty 
central  court,  overlooking  the  Laguna  de  la  Merced  and  the 
Pacific,  a  colossal  figure  symbolical  of  San  Francisco  was  to  i 
tower,  visible  from  every  part  of  the  great  glade  to  the  West,  j 
In  the  present  Presidio  a  spacious  drill-ground  for  military  i 
manoeuvres  had  been  designed.  i 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  most  distinctive  artistic  features  ; 
of  the  completed  plans.  In  organisation  and  administration  the  | 
communistic  unit  of  San  Francisco  was  to  be  the  most  perfect 
of  its  kind,  all  the  needs  of  the  mind,  body  and  spirit  of  its 
citizens  being  considered  according  to  the  most  advanced  accepta¬ 
tions  of  science,  sociology  and  civic  study.  The  utilitarian  pro¬ 
blems  of  the  restriction  of  heavy  traffic,  proper  pavements,  the 
smoke  question,  the  height  of  buildings,  the  location  of  hospitals 
and  cemeteries  were  all  met  wdth  clear  foresight  and  practical 
solution.  The  people  of  San  Francisco  acclaimed  the  immense 
project  with  customary  enthusiasm.  It  gave  them  a  visible  and 
studied  ideal  of  what  had  long  lain  in  their  imaginations, 
and  what  all  felt  to  be  a  necessity.  The  municipality  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  authorise  a  bonded  indebtedness  to  approximate  one 
hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  ten  years.  The  execution 
of  the  great  plans,  it  was  thought,  would  be  fully  the  work  of  a 
generation ,  as  was  the  case  when  Paris  was  remodelled  by  Baron 
Haussmann  under  the  third  Napoleon.  An  era  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  had  come  upon  the  city,  and  in  the  vision  of  the 
people  arose  the  dawn  of  a  future  full  of  greatness  for  the 
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majestic  metropolis  of  the  sunset  sea.  But  for  her  a  tremendous 
(loom  lay  hidden  in  the  elements  of  earth  and  fire.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  shall  be  history  in  the  records  of  mankind. 

The  cataclysm  that  suddenly  smote  the  slumbering  city  in  the 
bright  April  dawn  a  few  weeks  ago  seeks  its  sinister  equal  in 
vain  among  the  recorded  ravages  of  nature  in  a  great  land  that 
seems  peculiarly  subject  to  giant  vicissitudes  through  earthquake, 
flood,  tornado  and  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  the  labours  of  years, 
the  pride  of  a  splendid  city,  were  flung  into  hideous  ruin;  in  a 
few  hours  devastating  fire  had  devoured  almost  all  that  was 
left.  The  most  poignant  human  misery  was  inflicted  on  hapless 
thousands,  all  the  complex  organisation  of  a  cultured  social  com¬ 
munity  was  suddenly  undone,  the  artificial  distinctions  of  station 
and  w’ealth  instantly  effaced ,  and  civilised  man  reduced  to  a  state 
of  nature.  This  stupendous  tragedy,  so  full  of  human  elements, 
presents  in  its  violent  extremes  phases  of  the  deefiest  interest 
to  the  social  student.  Its  direct  effect,  in  a  sociological  sense, 
upon  the  stricken  community  is  one  that  cannot  now  be  esti¬ 
mated.  It  has  not  wrecked  hope  or  destroyed  resolution.  No 
sooner  had  the  world  been  appalled  by  the  spectacle  of  the  shat¬ 
tered  and  immolated  metrojwlis  and  the  attendant  horrors 
than  it  is  forced  to  bow  in  recognition  of  a  spirit,  stoic  and  in¬ 
vincible,  triumphing  over  the  ashen  wastes.  Out  of  these  the 
uew  San  Francisco  is  to  arise  beautiful  and  strong,  a  city  of  steel 
and  stone  and  marble,  built  to  resist  the  earthquake  and  proofed 
against  conflagration.  To  many  it  may  seem  a  rash  and  perilous 
fwlicy  to  re-establish  the  city  in  a  region  subject  to  such  visita¬ 
tions,  but  here  the  potent  law  of  human  optimism  exerts  its 
sway,  and  creates  a  strong  disbelief  in  the  probability  of  any 
second  recurrence  of  a  similar  catastrophe  in  the  identical  place. 

Even  the  direst,  most  overwhelming  misfortunes  disclose  fea¬ 
tures  of  positive  good.  In  this  swift  razing  of  the  city  a  perfect 
opportunity  is  now  presented  for  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  monumental  plans  conceived  and  perfected  with  what 
seems  such  timely  prescience.  Instead  of  a  city  transformed, 
the  new  San  Francisco  is  to  be  a  city  re-created.  In  the  evolution 
of  cities  and  of  nations,  the  factor  of  human  character  is  the 
chief  determining  one,  and  even  the  deterrent  violence  of  mon¬ 
strous  natural  forces  appears  to  have  its  blind  fury  baffled  by  the 
perseverance  of  man  adapting  himself  to  environment.  The 
nations  may  now’  observe  the  creation  of  what  is  to  be  the  young¬ 
est,  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  beam  by  beam  and  stone  by 
stone,  a  city  that  shall  no  longer  be  merely  the  Paris  of  America, 
but  its  Athens  and  the  undisputed  Queen  of  the  Pacific. 

Herman  Scheffauer. 
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HONEYMOON. 

I  WAKEN  at  dawn  and  your  head 
On  the  pillow  beside  me  lies ; 

And  I  wonder  although  we  were  wed 
Such  an  infinite  fortnight  ago, 

“  Have  the  planets  stood  still  in  the  skies 
Since  my  sweetheart  and  I  were  wed, 

Since  first  I  awoke,  and  lo. 

On  the  pillow  beside  me  her  head !  ” 

Through  our  window  the  wind  forspent — 
Marauder  in  garth  and  wild  !  — 

His  opulent  burden  of  scent 

Unloads  lest  he  faint  by  the  way ; 

For  the  flowers,  they  were  subtly  beguiled. 
And  their  dewdrops  and  manifold  scent 

Perfume  now  the  crimsoning  day 
On  the  wings  of  the  wind  forspent. 

I  look  and  I  look  at  your  face 

Till  my  thought  of  you  pierces  your  sleep, 
Till  your  silken  lashes  unlace, 

And  your  blossomlike  lids  upheave. 
Till  your  eyes  emerge  from  the  deep 
As  your  writhen  lashes  unlace, 

And  morn  and  awakening  weave 
The  wonder  and  joy  in  your  face. 

Then  your  memory  quickens  and  bids 
A  blush  and  a  happy  sigh 
At  the  lift  of  your  azure  lids, 

A  concord  of  colour  and  sound ; 

And  there  dawns  in  your  violet  eye. 
When  you  open  your  flowerlike  lids, 

A  thought  from  the  depths  profound 
As  an  exquisite  memory  bids. 

And  this  is  your  twentieth  year, 

And  your  bridegroom  is  twenty-one ; 

And  our  thoughts  are  as  fragrant  and  clear 
As  the  lucent  splendour  of  noon. 

My  love  is  as  rich  as  the  sun. 

And  your  love  is  as  tender  and  clear 
As  the  lily-light  of  the  moon 
In  the  sweetest  month  of  the  year. 


HONEYMOON. 


At  once  when  we  waken  we  rise, 

For  the  earth  is  as  fresh  as  our  thought, 

And  the  heaven-high  dome  of  the  skies 
A  miracle  constantly  new  : 

A  marvel,  diurnally  wrought. 

The  earth  with  its  seas  and  its  skies. 

Its  flowers  and  its  matinal  dew, 

Awaits  us  as  soon  as  we  rise. 

Through  the  woodland  and  over  the  lea 
That  dips  to  a  golden  strand, 

Like  fugitives  seeking  the  sea 

We  haste  in  our  morning  mood ; 
Together,  and  hand  in  hand, 

We  hurry  to  reach  the  sea 

Through  the  purple  shade  of  the  w'ood. 
And  over  the  spangled  lea. 

In  our  boat  on  the  swell  of  the  tide 
We  steer  for  the  heart  of  morn. 

And  I  say  to  you,  “  Swx'et  and  my  bride 
Should  hope  be  for  ever  undone. 

Should  destiny  leave  us  forlorn, 

Thus,  thus  shall  we  journey,  my  bride. 

Eight  into  the  heart  of  the  sun 
On  the  morning  or  evening  tide.” 

Could  we  harbour  with  sorrow  and  care. 

And  friendless,  in  penury  lost. 

Remain  at  the  beck  of  despair 

Like  prisoners  or  impotent  folk? 

Could  we  chaffer,  and  reckon  the  cost. 

And  measure  out  love  till  despair 

Subdued  us,  bereft,  to  a  yoke 
In  harness  with  sorrow’  and  care? 

Oh,  not  while  the  morning  is  crowned. 

And  the  evening,  with  roses  and  gold ; 
Because  like  adventurers  bound 

For  a  kingdom  their  faith  could  create 
In  a  future  of  beauty  untold — 

Like  hazardous  mariners  bound 

For  the  haven  and  wharf  of  Fate 
On  a  voyage  with  happiness  crowned. 
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In  our  boat  when  the  day  is  done, 

On  the  lift  of  the  evening  tide 
I  should  steer  for  the  heart  of  the  sun, 

And  sigh  with  my  ebbing  breath, 

“  Be  resolute,  sweet  and  my  bride; 

We  shall  sink  with  the  setting  sun. 

And  shelter  our  love  in  death 
Since  our  beautiful  day  is  done.” 

But  now  while  our  hearts  beat  high 
With  youth  and  unfolding  delight. 

And  the  honeymoon  in  the  sky 

At  her  zenith  usurps  the  reign 
Of  the  day  as  well  as  the  night — 

With  the  honeymoon  in  the  sky 

We  steer  for  the  shore  again 
While  our  bosoms  with  hope  beat  high. 

Through  the  tasselled  oats  and  the  wheat 
We  march  to  the  skylark’s  song, 

Where  the  roses,  pallid  and  sweet, 

In  delicate  pomp  parade 
The  precincts  the  wild  bees  throng-- 
Where  the  winding  byways,  sweet 

With  scent  of  the  roses,  wade 
Through  the  flowing  tide  of  the  wheat. 

Oh  hark,  from  the  meadows!  Oh  hear 
The  burden  the  mower  sings  ! 

The  past,  how  it  hovers  near 

This  uttermost  isle  of  the  sea  1 
Where  the  stone  on  the  scythe-blade  rings 
The  shadowy  past  draws  near, 

And  the  spirit  of  eld,  set  free, 

Revives  in  the  song  we  hear. 

The  dawn  and  the  dusk  are  crowned 
With  chaplets  of  roses  and  gold ; 

We  two  are  invincibly  bound 

For  a  Kingdom  our  faith  can  create 
In  a  present  of  beauty  untold  : 

Oh  love,  we  are  certainly  bound 

For  the  ultimate  haven  of  Fate 
On  a  voyage  with  happiness  crowned  1 

John  Davidson 
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Mr.  Mott,  though  he  was  only  forty,  was  rather  grey.  At  thirty  he 
had  had  the  student’s  stoop,  and  he  always  looked  quiet  and  frail. 
He  was  chief  conveyancing  clerk  in  a  solicitor’s  office,  himself  being 
an  “  admitted  man,”  and  his  salary  was  fifty-five  shillings  a  week. 
He  lived  alone  in  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  Camberwell  Grove.  He 
had  a  few  legal  friends,  but  no  one  ever  visited  him  at  his  lodgings, 
and  his  landlady  esteemed  him  as  an  exceptionally  regular  gentleman. 
Yet  some  of  his  pictures  in  the  front  room,  she  declared,  were  hardly 
proper.  But  he  was  never  late  at  night;  he  read  a  great  deal  at 
home  every  evening,  went  out  for  half  an  hour’s  walk  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  came  back  to  a  light  supper  and  late  reading.  Sunday  mornings, 
again,  whether  fair  or  foul,  w'inter  or  summer,  he  took  the  train  from 
East  Dulwich  into  the  country  a  little  way,  and  walked  some  miles. 

In  the  afternoon  and  evening  he  was  reading.  He  might  have  gone 
to  church  once  during  the  day,  she  thought,  but  of  course  he  knew 
his  own  mind  best,  and  he  was  a  very  quiet,  fair-dealing  man,  quite 
the  gentleman  in  all  his  ways.  On  Saturday  afternoons  he  went  for 
a  little  walk;  but  really  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  his  front 
room  that  overlooked  the  street.  In  her  own  mind  the  landlady,  a 
spare,  sour  old  widow  with  an  ordinary  son,  championed  her  lodger 
against  her  experience  of  men  and  the  impropriety  of  his  pictures. 

Mr.  Mott  had  never  imagined  that  these  were  thought  objection¬ 
able  ;  for  himself  they  were  simply  the  endeavour  to  create  about  him 
the  atmosphere  of  his  reading  and  to  realise  the  better  part  of  his 
mental  life.  He  looked  intently  at  one  or  other  of  them  every  day : 
they  never  became  part  of  the  trite,  the  unobserved  environment  of 
his  existence  in  that  room,  but  often,  getting  up  from  the  table  to 
do  something,  one  or  other  would  catch  his  eye  as  he  passed,  and, 
stopping  to  look  at  it  and  to  follow  out  the  sequences  of  fancy  it 
created,  he  would  recover  with  a  start  and  find  he  had  forgotten 
what  he  had  wanted  to  do. 

For  the  needs  of  his  body  he  had  to  live  many  hours  of  the  day 
in  the  twentieth  century,  but  after  six  o’clock  at  night  his  mind 
might  wander  anywhere  among  the  centuries  between  the  dim  oe- 
ginnings  of  Troy  and  the  death  of  Rome  and  its  noble  speech.  He 
would  not  have  understood  the  mind  that  saw  evil  in  the  pictures 
on  his  walls,  for  though  by  day  he  spoke  of  mortgages  and  the  Settled 
Land  Acts,  the  whole  texture  of  his  mind  was  spun  of  the  thoughts, 
the  beauty,  the  ineffable  far-off  life  and  loves  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

He  had  never  spoken  a  caressing  word  to  any  creature  since  he  had 
lost  his  mother.  She  had  died  when  he  was  thirty,  and,  having  no 
near  friends  or  kin,  his  bookish  mind  had  gradually  dropped  even 
distant  friendliness;  and  as  he  had  often  thought  a  little  bitterly  as 
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he  walked  the  street  on  wintry  nights  and  saw  the  lighted  windows, 
there  was  no  door  in  the  w'hole  of  London  that  would  be  opened 
wide  at  the  sight  of  his  face.  Yet  his  life  seemed  so  narrowly  set 
that  these  recurrent  yearnings  and  resentments  had  had  to  be  beaten 
down ;  there  was  no  way  possible  to  break  out ;  besides,  he  was  too 
old,  too  bookish,  too  selfish  now  for  any  woman  to  care  for  him. 
Nevertheless,  for  several  springs  he  had  had  to  turn  a  certain  picture 
to  the  wall ;  and  though  the  reading  was  an  almost  insufferable  pain, 
yet  as  surely  as  the  tender  green  leaves  of  the  chestnuts  in  the  Grove 
hung  tremblingly  down  like  little  green  butterflies  waiting  for  their 
wings  to  strengthen,  he  was  compelled  to  read  and  re-read  the  Per¬ 
vigilium  Veneris,  lines  unmatchable  in  the  tongue  they  spoke.  The 
elemental  passion  of  the  poem,  the  unquenchable  youth  of  a  dying 
race  alone  moved  him,  but  the  words  themselves  swayed  him  into  a 
sense  of  joy  that  intoxicated.  As  he  walked  the  flags  of  Bedford 
How  or  the  corridors  of  the  Courts,  suddenly  the  grime,  the  chill 
grey  w'ould  fade  out,  and  the  spring  fields  of  some  far-off  land  on 
whose  shores  were  flung  the  flashing  jewels  of  a  hyacinthine  sea 
would  rise  before  him,  the  white  feet  of  running,  laughing  girls,  their 
heads  flower-crowned,  would  dazzle  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  then, 
as  the  stiff  faces  and  black  hats  came  about  him  again,  he  would 
murmur,  stirring  strangely,  “  Cras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit"',  but 
he  would  laugh  himself  down;  then  some  self-pity  beseeching,  he 
would  think :  — 

“  A  seedy  old  clerk  of  forty,  and  in  love  with  love!  Quando  ver 
vcnit  meum?  Why,  when  the  grasses  nod  over  my  head.” 

He  told  himself  at  these  stressful  times  that  for  many  reasons  there 
was  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  his  making  friends.  Beautiful 
women  seen  in  the  street  were  to  him  creatures  that  were  utterly 
scornful  and  remotely  cold.  Looking  furtively  at  them,  he  had 
something  of  the  oppressing  fear  that  came  at  his  heart  w'hen  he 
looked  on  the  lovely  figures  in  a  classic  picture.  If  men  accompanied 
the  women  seen  in  his  walk  he  could  only  wonder.  Especially  on 
summer  days  he  felt  the  power  of  the  unseizable  witchery  of  women : 
their  light  costumes  made  the  plainest  appetising;  but  w'hen  to 
slender  figures  was  added  the  charm  of  muslin  dresses,  and  he  saw 
the  cool  lace  frillings  delicately  half  revealed  as  the  little  feet  moved 
in  walking,  he  was  often  seized  with  a  desperate  bitterness  that  said 
he  had  wasted  his  life  on  the  sterility  of  books.  He  tried  to  get 
comfort  from  the  thought  that  all  these,  w'ith  their  maddening  arts 
and  prettiness  of  womanhood,  their  soft  side  glances,  their  daintiness, 
would  be  swept  up  at  last  into  the  dust.  And  how  old,  how  trite, 
how  ordinary  was  all  love !  ^Millions  on  millions  of  men  and  women 
had  yearned  and  loved  since  the  first  lover.  Where  were  they  now? 
What  did  the  written  song  give  of  the  intoxication  that  death  had 
long  since  throttled?  Where  were  the  soft  eyes,  the  eager  lips,  the 
clasping  white  arms  that  had  loved  ?  Where  the  mad  riot  of  Catul¬ 
lus’s  love?  But  the  glance  of  a  gentle  woman  passing  that  seemed  to 
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dwell  on  him  for  an  instant  longer  than  strangerly  would  melt  all 
such  bitterness. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  summer,  as  he  entered  the  “  hall  ” 
of  the  house,  his  landlady  came  to  him,  and  with  some  stiffness  said 
a  young  lady  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  front  room. 

“A  lady!”  he  said,  almost  starting  back.  “No,  certainly.  It 
must  be  a  mistake.  ” 

His  genuine  surprise  and  some  trace  of  fright  in  his  tone  softened 
Mrs.  Weare. 

“  Shall  I  send  her  away,  Mr.  Mott?  You  don’t  know  any  worn — 
ladies,  do  you  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Not  a  soul,”  he  said;  “  but,  still — still — if  she’s  a  lady — a - ” 

“  Oh,  you  never  know,  sir!  ” 

“  Did  she  say  her  name?  ”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  Miss  Vandermin.  She  said  you  wouldn’t  remember  her, 
perhaps,  but  she’d  wait  a  little  for  you.” 

“What?  little  Grade  Vandermin!  Why,  I  used  to  play  with 
her — I — well!  May  I  go  in?  ”  He  was  all  a-tremble. 

Mrs.  Weare  soured,  and  pushed  the  door  open  with  a  jerk.  Enter¬ 
ing,  he  saw  a  pretty  pink  face  turn  to  him,  its  coldness  changing 
to  wonderful  smiles,  its  eyes  lighting  up  with  the  frankest  recognition. 
She  rose  and  came  to  him  with  hand  outstretched,  but  his  eagerness 
chilled  and  hesitated  at  every  step  the  tall,  dignified  figure  made 
towards  him. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Frank,  I  thought  you  would  have  forgotten  me.  You 
remember  me,  don’t  you?  ” 

“  Miss  Grace  Vandermin,  this — this  is  a  great  surprise — a — a — 
delightful  surprise.” 

“  I  never  see  red  pippins  without  thinking  of  you  and  the  old 
orchard  at  Ewell.  But  you  have  forgotten  me,  I  do  believe.  We 
haven’t  heard  of  you  for  years,  not  since  your  mother  died.  That’s 
ten  years  ago.” 

“  But  how  have  you  found  me  out  now?  ”  he  asked,  a  little  dazed, 
a  little  overpow^ered.  “Ten  years!  ”  he  thought.  “  And  this  was 
little  Grace.” 

“You  never  tried  to  find  us  out!  ”  This  with  a  slight  chilling 
of  the  face  and  a  stiffening  of  the  neck. 

“  I  heard  that  dad  had  gone — but — but  I  have  been  left  so  much 
alone  I  never  thought  anyone — anyone  wanted  me !  But  how  is 
your  mother,  and  Nelly,  and  Tom?  ” 

The  girl’s  mother  had  been  Mrs.  Mott’s  close  friend,  and  for  many 
years  the  families  had  lived  together  in  a  little  village  in  Surrey. 

“  Oh,  Nelly’s  married,  and  Tom  too.  Mother,  well,  she  gets  about 
as  well  as  ever.  She  won’t  sit  by,  though  there’s  no  need  for  her 
to  trouble  now.  Tom’s  getting  on  well,  and  can  afford  to  keep  her.” 

There  was  some  annoyance,  he  thought,  in  the  girl’s  tone,  and  he 
remembered  her  brother’s  domestic  autocracy. 
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“  Still  a  little  hard,  is  he?  ”  he  ventured. 

“  Oh,  you  know  his  way,”  she  said,  scorn  trembling  in  the  woman’s 
tones  and  lighting  up  the  fine  eyes.  ‘‘I’m  the  only  one  not  disposed 
of,  he  says.  As  if  I  was  something  vendible.  So  I’m  getting  my  own 
living.  I  am  with  mother’s  aunt  at  Herne  Hill,  Mrs.  Stacy,  as 
companion.  Mother  told  me  where  you  used  to  live,  and  the  people 
there  sent  me  on  here.  So  now  I’ve  found  you,  and  you  don’t  seem 
a  bit  to  care ! 

‘‘  My  dear — I — I — realh' — I  am  very  surprised.” 

‘‘  Surprised ! 

‘‘  I  mean — at  your  goodness  in  finding  me  out.” 

‘‘  The  idea!  ”  she  interjected.  Her  eyes  dwelt  on  him  wdth  some 
half-laughing  raillery ;  he  wms  taken  with  a  little  panic  and  bent  his 
own.  She  had  been  but  a  fresh,  jolly  girl  of  fifteen  when  he  saw 
her  last,  with  no  arts,  no  w’omanly  daintiness,  and  now,  a  word,  a 
look,  even  her  presence,  seemed  to  shake  him.  She  w'as  Gracie,  yet 
she  seemed  someone  else — someone  greater,  stronger  than  he. 

‘‘  Well,  now,  Mr.  Frank,  that  I’ve  come  all  alone  to  find  you  out — 
and  it’s  quite  opposed  to  all  rule,  I’m  sure,  for  me  to  have  done  it — 
will  you  please  take  me  back  to  tea?  Perhaps  you,  too,  will  come 
to  tea?  !Mrs.  Stacy  would  like  to  see  any  old  friend  of  mother’s.” 

Some  weeks  passed  in  delightful  evenings.  They  would  meet 
either  for  walking  or  for  a  visit  to  some  open-air  exhibition.  He  had 
been  deeply  stirred  to  feel  how  she  turned  to  him  :  slowly  the  old 
phrases,  the  old  memories,  the  old  frankness  of  bearing  came  back, 
and  though  in  his  mind  there  was  always  some  sense  of  restraint 
before  her  womanhood,  in  her  there  was  a  bearing  of  comradeship  that 
often  seemed  to  him  almost  incredible.  Yet  with  all  her  familiarity 
there  was  now  something  different,  something  imperious,  something  of 
terrible  fascination  and  pow'er  that  half  slept.  Often,  passing  down 
a  road  where  formerly  fits  of  envy  had  seized  him,  he  looked  about 
him,  and  seeing  the  bright  dresses,  the  gentle  figures  about  them,  he 
was  seized  with  a  poignant  fear  that  this  could  not  be  true,  or  it  was 
not  to  last.  How  he  had  desired  to  know  one  of  these  !  And  here, 
now,  by  his  side,  her  sleeve  brushing  his,  her  steps  timing  his,  her 
lips  speaking  to  him,  one  such  w^alked,  proud  with  her  womanliness, 
her  face  and  presence  consciously  matching  any  of  these  others. 

His  eyes  avoided  the  mirror  in  the  mornings  until  he  was  quite 
dressed;  he  had  never  realised  how  old,  how  worn  he  looked.  He 
wondered  resentfully :  certainly  his  youth  had  been  sickly,  full  of 
illness,  but  he  had  lived  a  clean,  harmless  life.  He  was  afraid  he  had 
been  careless  of  his  appearance ;  he  got  himself  fashionable  clothes 
from  the  West  End,  and  strove  by  upright  walking  to  get  the  stoop 
out  of  his  back. 

Grace  was  somewhat  lonely,  for  Mrs.  Stacy  saw  none  but  elderly 
compahy,  and  he  often  felt  with  a  glad  thrill  how  unrestrainedly  she 
seemed  to  welcome  him.  In  this  sense  he  had  quickly  lost  his  first 
fear  of  her,  and  gradually  had  timidly  put  forth  airs  of  protection  and 
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care.  It  stirred  liiin  strangely  to  exercise  these ;  but  this  emotion 
was  nothing  t-o  that  which  wrung  him  to  find  how  gently  she  sub¬ 
mitted.  It  was  like  finding  favour  in  the  sweet,  terrible  eyes  of  some 
wild  nymph  of  wood  or  fell  that  had  maddened  him  with  her  beauty 
and  her  untamable  waywardness. 

He  hardly  realised  how  closely  his  eyes  dwelt  on  her,  how  dearly 
they  prized  her.  The  tiny  dimple  beside  the  lips,  the  little  blue  vein 
in  front  of  the  ear,  half  hidden  by  the  hooping  hairs,  these  and  a  little 
sidelong  look  of  raillery  when  she  spoke  in  playfulness  were  con¬ 
stantly  rising  at  his  desk  to  thrill  him.  And  the  tender  hands  that 
often  hung  upon  his  arm !  He  knew  the  almond  fingers,  the  tiny 
wrinkles  on  the  joints,  as  if  they  were  his  own. 

Soon  he  would  have  his  holidays,  and  he  wished  to  ask  her  to  get 
leave  to  go  with  him  for  a  few  days  to  the  old  home  at  Ewell.  He 
had  forborne  to  ask  her,  being  half  fearful  what  she  might  think. 
Tom’s  eyes  were  very  critical;  she  seemed,  as  he  gleaned  from  her, 
to  be  the  one  unsatisfactory  outstanding  problem  in  the  business 
like  mind  of  her  brother,  who  might  quickly  seize  an  idea,  and  make 
remarks  that  might  startle  or  displease  Grace.  Hr.  Mott  desperately 
told  himself  he  had  no  idea  of  the  girl’s  own  mind.  She  seemed  so 
yielding  one  moment,  and  next  was  self-contained,  or  petulant,  or 
cold.  As  the  weeks  went  on  a  dreadful  panic  often  seized  him.  He 
feared  that  unless  he  spoke  someone  else  might  see  and  love  her; 
or  at  best,  she  seemed  so  wild,  so  wayward  a  creature,  that  she  might 
one  day  do  something  that  would  put  her  beyond  him.  She  was 
unsettled  in  her  position  ;  she  wanted  more  life,  she  said,  more  change, 
and,  saying  so,  sank  him  to  wretched  depths. 

It  happened  one  Saturday  afternoon  that  he  had  to  call  for  her  to 
see  if  she  was  free  to  go  with  him  to  an  exhibition  at  Earl’s  Court. 
He  found  she  was  unable  to  go  until  the  evening ;  yet  she  did  not 
seem  disappointed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  bright,  and  a  little 
malicious.  He  felt  vaguely  depressed  and  apprehensive ;  the  dis¬ 
appointment  was  hard,  but  he  always  felt  powerless  and  timid  before 
her  mood.  He  thought  that  if  he  were  bolder  he  would  feel  she 
valued  him  more ;  yet  to  seem  bold  would  be  to  his  mind  to  seem  in¬ 
different  to  her,  and  he  was  always  frightened  lest  at  any  show  of 
independence  she  should  dismiss  him  from  her. 

They  walked  together  a  little  down  the  green  shaded  paths  of  the 
large  cool  garden,  and  then  entered  the  drawing-room  through  the 
French  windows,  chatting. 

“  One  ought,”  he  said,  looking  from  the  darkness  into  the  hot 
sunlight  on  the  lawn,  ”  one  ought  to  be  very  happy  with  such  means 
of  enjoyment  as  money  supplies.” 

‘‘Mrs.  Stacy,”  said  the  girl  drily,  as  she  lounged  back  on  the 
easy  chair,  ‘‘is,  I  believe,  perfectly  content  with  the  enjoyment  her 
money  gives  her,  Mr.  Mott.  She  would  have  taken  your  remark  as 
a  perfectly  unreasonable  reproach.” 
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“That  was  not  what  I  meant,”  he  said,  with  a  quick  glance  at 
the  bright,  half-closed  eyes. 

“  What  did  you  mean,  then?  ” 

He  hesitated,  but  every  moment  of  silence  pushed  him.  He 
gripped  himself,  and  said  in  a  quiet  voice  that  he  tried  to  steady, 
though  his  temples  throbbed  ; 

“  If  you  are  not  happy  here  and  wish  to  seek  a  change,  what 
position  will  make  you  happy  ?  ’  ’ 

To  his  surprise  she  seemed  to  feel  no  emotion  in  his  voice  or  big 
question. 

“  Oh,  well,  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a  travelling  companion. 
Mrs.  Stacy’s  tours  are  limited  to  Bournemouth,  Bath,  and  Ken¬ 
sington.” 

“  But  ultimately,  Grace,  what  will  become  of  you?  ” 

The  girl  laughed. 

“  My  dear  Frank,  why  so  serious?  You  are  as  bad  as  Tom.  1 
suppose  I  shall  save  up  a  little  money  to  buy  myself  an  annuity — 
for  I’m  determined  Tom  shall  not  keep  me — and  be  an  old  maid  com¬ 
panion  who  loves  lap-dogs  and  strong  tea,  and  detests  children.” 

He  turned  to  her  suddenly  and  came  to  her,  his  eyes  glowing,  his 
hands  held  out. 

“  No,  no,”  he  said  in  deep  tones,  “  you  know  better  than  that. 
You  hope  better  than  that.  Oh,  Gracie,  don’t  you  know?  I — I  love 
you,  dear!  You  don’t  know  how  much  I  wish  to  make  you  happy.” 

“  Frank  !  Frank  !  ”  cried  the  girl,  starting  up  with  wide,  frightened 
eyes.  For  a  long  moment  they  stood,  burning  eye  to  eye,  her  breast 
tumultuous,  her  look  strange,  half  angered.  The  tenderness  in  his 
eyes  chilled,  his  looks  w’avered,  and  the  head  with  its  greying  hair 
bent  for  a  moment.  But  in  an  instant  his  eyes  were  raised,  fire  in 
them  that  was  almost  stem. 

“Do  you  wonder,  then?  Are  you  angry  that  I  love  you?”  he 
said,  with  low  tones  that  trembled.  “Have  you,  a  woman,  never 
guessed  what  you  have  been  to  a  lonely  man  without  a  friend,  eating 
his  heart  out  for  the  tender  w'ords  and  the  dear  hands  and  kisses  of 
such  a  woman  as  you?  What  have  you  meant,  then?  Why  have  you 
been  so  kind,  why  have  you  been  glad  to  see  me?  Was  it  play  to 
you?  Did  you  only  care  to  feel  your  power?”  His  voice  seemed 
menacing  in  its  restraint  of  passion,  his  eyes  beat  hers  down. 

“  No,  no,  don’t,”  she  cried.  “  Oh,  Frank,  I — I  never  thought  of 
it  like  that !  I  knew  you  liked  me,  and  it  was  nice  to  feel  and 
know  it.  But — but  I  never  thought  you  would  want  to  marry  me. 
Oh,  Frank,  I  would  the  world  we  had  never  met  again !  I  am  so 
sorry !  ’  ’ 

She  would  not  dare  to  look  at  him,  but  stood  with  blurred  wet 
eyes  turned  to  the  window.  He  looked  at  her  with  sad  eyes  that 
became  hungry  in  the  knowledge  that  she,  so  warm,  so  sweet,  was 
leaving  him  to  how  many  more  cold  grey  years.  He  could  have 
seized  and  broken  her.  To  think  so  frail,  so  dear  a  form  could  be 
so  strong,  so  cruel  against  him. 
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A  long  silence,  and  his  next  tones  wrung  her  with  their  stillness. 

“  I  am  sorry,  too.  Grade.  1  would  to  God  I  had  known  women 
more,  and  then  I  should  have  known  not  to  speak  of  this.  We  can’t 
see  each  other  again  now,  and — and  I  should  like  to  have  thought 
of  this  old  friendliness  and  your  kindness  with  some — without  pain.” 

‘‘  Oh,  Frank,  don’t;  I  never  thought  you  cared  so  much.” 

“  I  am  afraid  I — I  mean  I — oh,  it  doesn’t  matter  now.  It  won’t 
bear  words.  Let  us  say  good-bye !  The  others  need  not  know. 
You  saw  me  once  or  twice,  and  I  was  very  well — bookish,  and  old- 
fashioned,  and  slow,  and  not  caring  for  friends!  ” 

‘‘Oh,  Frank,  you  make  me  hate  myself.  We  have  been  dear 
friends,  but — but - ” 

‘‘  I  am  so  much  older,  and - ” 

‘‘Oh,  it  isn’t  that!  Frank,  it  isn’t  that!  But,  but - ” 

‘‘  Well?  ” 

She  made  a  little  agitated  gesture  with  her  hands  and  looked  up 
with  desperate  eyes.  The  pitifulness  made  him  scorn  himself. 

‘‘Oh,  don’t  you  see?  I  have  never  thought — never  felt  for  you 
like  that.  1 - ” 

She  broke  down  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

‘‘  But  if — if,”  she  said,  ‘‘  if  you  will  be  content  with — w’hat  I  can 
give  you  it  may  all  come  to  me.  We  are  old  friends,  and - ” 

His  breath  hung  panting  for  a  tremendous  instant,  his  eyes 
glowed,  his  whole  figure  was  impassionate ;  then,  as  she  stopped  and 
looked  away,  he  smiled  and  took  one  dear  soft  hand. 

‘‘No,  Grace,  my  dear,  I  would  not  have  pity;  and  I  would  not 
force  you.  I  might  get  to  curse  the  weakness  that  consented,  seeing 
you  unhappy.  You  are  right,  dear;  love  must  lead  both  of  us,  or 
we  go  to  misery  and  ruin  in  the  future.  I — I  would  to  God  I 
had  never  spoken  of  this.  We  must  say  good-bye.” 

She  did  not  attempt  to  answer,  but  let  him  take  her  hand.  He 
raised  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  earnestly.  She  broke  into  sobs, 
flashed  one  poignant  look  at  him,  and  went  quickly  from  the  room 
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Olenka,  the  daughter  of  Plemyannikof,  a  retired  "collegiate  as¬ 
sessor,’’  sat  on  the  door-step  in  the  back-yard.  The  day  was  hot, 
the  flies  were  very  annoying,  the  approach  of  evening  was  pleasant. 
Dark  rain-clouds  threatened,  and  at  intervals  a  damp  mist  came  from 
the  east. 

In  the  centre  of  the  yard,  gazing  up  at  the  sky,  stood  Koukin,  the 
proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Tivoli  pleasure-gardens ;  he  rented 
the  back  wing  of  Olenka’s  house. 

"  Again!  ’’  he  exclaimed  in  despair.  “It  is  going  to  rain  again! 

It  rains  every  day,  every  single  day,  as  if  on  purpose !  It  will  be 
the  ruin  of  me!  It  means  such  a  fearful  loss,  day  after  day,’’  he 
continued,  with  a  gesture  towards  Olenka.  “  Such  is  life,  Olga 
Semyonovna.  One  may  protest,  but  that  won’t  help  one!  One 
wwks,  tries  one’s  very  hardest,  gets  anxious,  and  spends  sleepless 
nights,  always  wondering  what  to  do  for  the  best — and  what  is  the 
result?  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  coarse  and  ignorant  public. 

I  provide  it  with  the  best  operettas,  pantomimes,  and  splendid 
minstrel  entertainments.  But  the  people  do  not  want  these — do 
not  appreciate  this  sort  of  thing !  All  it  desires  is  cheap  music-hall 
turns  and  vulgar  exhibitions!  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there’s 
the  weather.  It  rains  nearly  every  evening.  It  began  on  the  tenth 
of  May,  and  never  ceased  during  the  whole  of  that  month  and  June; 
it  is  simply  dreadful !  People  won’t  come,  yet  all  the  same  have  I 
not  the  artistes  to  pay — and  the  rent?  ’’ 

Towards  evening  of  the  next  day  clouds  again  appeared,  and 
Koukin  cried,  laughing  hysterically,  “  What  does  it  matter.  Let  it 
rain.  Let  it  submerge  the  whole  garden  and  me  as  well,  even  if 
I  should  know'  no  more  happiness  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next.  Let  the  artistes  sue  me  at  court !  What  do  I  care  for  the 
court?  I  might  as  well  go  to  hard  labour  in  Siberia,  or  even  mount 
the  scaffold!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ’’ 

The  third  day  the  same  thing  happened  all  over  again.  .  .  . 
Olenka,  with  a  serious  air,  was  quietly  listening  to  Koukin,  and 
tears  w’elled  in  her  eyes,  for  his  troubles  touched  her,  and  she  felt 
drawn  to  him. 

He  was  a  short,  lean  man,  with  a  sallow  face  and  curls  neatly 
arranged  over  his  temples.  He  spoke  in  a  weak  tenor  voice,  and 
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ahvavs  wore  an  expression  of  despair  on  his  face ;  nevertheless,  he 
awakened  in  her  a  real  affection. 

She  was  always  in  love  with  someone,  and  could  not  live  without 
it.  She  loved  her  father,  who  was  just  then  sitting  in  a  chair,  in 
a  shaded  room,  an  invalid  and  breathing  hard;  she  loved  her  aunt, 
who  sometimes  came  to  see  her  from  Bryansk;  and  two  years  ago 
—when  at  school — she  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  French  master. 
She  was  quiet,  good-natured,  compassionate,  with  a  kind  expression, 
and  always  full  of  life.  Observing  her  round,  rosy  cheeks,  her  soft, 
white  neck,  with  its  little  dark  mole  and  the  kindly  naive  smile 
which  played  on  her  face  when  she  was  listening  to  anything  agree¬ 
able,  men  would  smile  too,  while  women-folk  in  the  midst  of  a 
conversation  could  not  refrain  from  grasping  her  hand  and  saying 
in  an  outburst  of  delight,  ‘  ‘  You  darling !  ’  ’ 

The  house,  one  she  had  inherited,  in  which  she  had  lived  all  her 
life,  was  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  the  gipsy  quarters, 
not  far  from  the  pleasure-gardens.  In  the  evenings  she  could  hear 
the  band  play  in  the  garden  and  the  noise  of  the  fireworks, 
and  w’ould  pictiuT  to  herself  Koukin  striving  against  Fate  and  taking 
by  storm  his  chief  enemy — the  indifferent  public.  Her  heart  would 
stop  beating,  sleep  would  desert  her,  and  w’hen  towards  morning 
Koukin  came  home  to  his  lodgings  she  would  quietly  rap  at  her 
bedroom  window  and  smile  sweetly,  show'ing  only  her  face  and  bare 
shoulders  through  the  curtains. 

Koukin  finally  proposed  to  her,  and  they  were  married.  He  was 
happy,  but  as  it  rained  on  their  w’edding  day  and  on  the  succeeding 
night,  the  expression  of  despair  did  not  leave  his  face. 

After  the  marriage  their  life  went  smoothly.  She  was  the  cashier, 
and  saw  that  everything  was  done  properly  in  the  gardens,  kept  the 
accounts,  and  paid  the  wages.  Her  radiant  face  and  sweet  smile 

could  be  seen  by  turns  in  the  window  of  the  pay  office,  behind  the 

scenes,  or  at  the  refreshment  table.  She  already  began  to  tell 

everyone  that  the  most  important  and  the  greatest  thing  in  the 

world  was  the  theatre,  and  that  it  is  only  possible  to  be  cultured 
and  humane  and  to  have  true  enjoyment  in  the  theatre. 

But  do  the  public  understand  this?  she  asked.  “  It  simply  wants 
everything  cheap  and  showy !  Yesterday  w’e  gave  Faust,  and  the 
stalls  were  nearly  all  empty;  yet,  believe  me,  if  we  had  had  a 
common  play  announced  the  theatre  would  have  been  crowded  out. 
To-morrow  I  and  Vanechka  are  going  to  produce  Orpheus  in  Hades. 
Do  come !  ’  ’ 

Whatever  her  husband  asserted  about  the  theatrfe  and  the  actors 
she  would  reiterate.  She  despised  the  public  for  its  indifference  to 
art  and  its  ignorance  as  much  as  he  did.  She  went  to  the  re¬ 
hearsals  and  corrected  the  actors,  kept  an  eye  on  the  musicians,  and 
if  unfavourable  reports  concerning  the  theatre  got  into  the  local 
paper  she  would  shed  tears,  and  afterwards  go  to  the  editor  to  clear 
matters  up. 
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The  actors,  who  were  fond  of  her,  and  called  her  “  I  and  Vanechka  ” 
or  “  Darling,”  often  borrowed  small  sums  of  money;  and  if,  as  some¬ 
times  happened,  they  deceived  her,  she  would  have  a  quiet  cry  to 
herself,  but  never  complained  to  her  husband. 

Even  during  the  winter  they  did  very  well.  They  hired  the  muni¬ 
cipal  theatre  for  the  season,  and  engaged  either  a  Little  Russian 
company  or  a  juggler  or  the  local  amateurs.  Olenka  looked  better 
than  ever,  and  her  face  always  shone  with  pleasure,  but  Koukin 
became  thinner  and  more  sallow,  and  complained  of  his  enormous 
losses,  although  throughout  that  winter  his  business  did  well. 
During  the  night,  if  his  cough  troubled  hin,  Olenka  would  give  him 
raspberry  wine  to  drink,  rub  him  with  eau-de-Cologne,  and  wrap 
him  in  soft  shawls. 

“What  a  wonderful  man  you  are!  ”  she  would  say  quite  sin¬ 
cerely,  as  she  stroked  his  hair,  “  what  a  blessing  to  me.” 

One  Lent  he  went  to  Moscow  to  arrange  a  new  company,  and  she 
could  not  sleep  without  him,  but  w'ould  sit  by  the  window  and  look 
at  the  stars.  She  compared  herself  to  the  hens,  who  also  cannot 
sleep  at  night  if  they  are  deprived  of  company. 

Koukin,  delayed  in  IMoscow,  wuote  that  he  would  return  during 
Passion  week,  and  gave  directions  concerning  the  Tivoli. 

But  on  Monday  of  Passion  week,  late  in  the  evening,  a  loud  knock¬ 
ing  was  heard  at  the  gate.  The  sleepy  cook  dashed  out  to  open  it, 
getting  her  feet  w'et  in  pools  of  water. 

“Open  the  gate,  please!”  someone  shouted  from  outside;  “I 
have  a  telegram  for  you !  ’  ’ 

Olenka  had  received  messages  from  her  husband  before,  but  on 
this  occasion  she  felt  fearful  of  something,  and,  opening  the  telegram 
with  trembling  hands,  she  read,  “  Ivan  Petrovich  died  this  moniing 
from  apoplexy.  We  await  your  instructions.”  It  was  signed  by 
the  conductor  of  the  operette  company. 

“  Ob,  dear!  ”  cried  Olenka.  “  My  dearest  Vanechka,  my  darling! 
Why  did  I  ever  come  to  know  you?  Why  did  I  ever  love  you? 
Why  did  you  leave  your  poor  unhappy  Olenka?  ” 

Koukin  was  buried  at  Vagaukoff,  in  Moscow,  on  Tuesday,  the 
following  day.  Olenka  returned  home,  and,  entering  the  house, 
went  to  her  room,  where  she  fell  down  on  her  bed.  in  a  fit  of  weeping. 
Her  cries  were  heard  in  the  street  and  in  the  neighbouring  houses. 
“  Poor  child,”  said  the  neighbours,  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
“now  she  will  simply  die  from  grief.” 

Three  months  passed,  and  one  day  Olenka  was  coming  home 
from  Mass,  very  sad  and  in  deep  mourning,  when  she  happened  to 
meet  one  of  her  neighbours,  Vassili  Andreyich  Pustovalof,  who  was 
also  returning  from  church. 

He  was  the  manager  in  a  timber  merchant’s  yard,  but  with  his 
white  waistcoat,  gold  watch-chain,  and  straw  hat  he  resembled 
a  country  gentleman  rather  than  a  merchant. 

“  Everything  has  its  place,  Olga  Semyonovna,”  he  said  solemnly, 
his  voice  betraying  compassion,  “  and  if  any  of  our  dear  ones  are 
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called  away  it  is  simply  God’s  will,  and  in  such  cases  we  must  be¬ 
think  ourselves  and  bear  our  fate  submissively.” 

Having  accompanied  Olenka  as  far  as  her  garden  gate,  he  said 
good-bye  and  walked  on. 

Henceforth  all  day  long  she  could  hear  his  grave  voice,  and  if 
she  shut  her  eyes  his  dark  beard  and  face  would  appear.  She  liked 
him  very  much.  Evidently  she  had  made  a  similar  impression  upon 
him,  for  shortly  afterwards  an  elderly  lady,  with  w'hom  she  was 
hut  slightly  acquainted,  called  on  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  seated 
began  to  talk  of  Pustovalof;  about  his  being  a  most  agreeable  and 
reliable  man,  and  one  that  any  woman  might  be  pleased  to  marry. 
Three  days  later  Pustovalof  himself  paid  her  a  visit.  He  did  not 
stay  long,  and  spoke  very  little;  but  Olenka  completely  fell  in  love 
with  him,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  she  could  not  sleep  all  night, 
and  burned  as  if  with  fever.  The  next  day  she  sent  for  her  lady 
visitor.  Shortly  afterwards  her  betrothal  was  announced,  and  they 
were  married. 

Pustovalof  and  Olenka  lived  happily  after  their  marriage.  He 
usually  spent  his  mornings  in  the  timber  yard,  and  then  went  out 
on  business.  Olenka  would  then  take  his  place  and  remain  in  the 
office,  making  out  accounts  and  despatching  orders.  “  Timber  gets 
twenty  per  cent,  dearer  every  year,”  she  w'ould  say  to  her  cus¬ 
tomers  and  acquaintances.  “  We  used  to  be  able  to  buy  timber 
locally,  but,  dear  me !  Vassichka  has  now  to  go  to  Mohilef  every 
year  to  get  his  stock,  and  the  freight  is  something  dreadful  I  ” 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  been  in  the  timber  trade  all  her  life, 
and  that  it  was  the  most  important  and  necessary  thing  in  the 
whole  world.  There  was  something  very  fascinating  to  her  in  the 
words  beam,  cross  beam,  scantling,  laths,  &c. 

She  adopted  her  husband’s  thoughts  and  ideas,  and  if  he  said  it 
was  hot  and  that  business  was  rather  slack  she  thought  so  too. 
When  he  had  no  desire  for  recreation,  and  spent  his  spare  time  at 
home,  she  readily  did  the  same. 

“You  are  always  at  home  or  in  the  office,”  her  acquaintances 
complained;  “you  should  visit,  dearest — go  to  the  theatre  or  the 
circus.” 

“  I  and  Vassichka  have  no  time  to  frequent  theatres,”  she  W'ould 
answer  gravely.  “  We  are  business  people,  and  cannot  spare  time 
for  trifles;  besides,  what  good  is  there  in  theatres?  ” 

On  Saturday  evenings  they  attended  church,  and  on  saints’ 
days  went  to  early  Mass.  They  always  walked  side  by  side  on  the 
way  home,  both  smiling  happily,  while  Olenka ’s  silk  dress  rustled 
and  spread  a  pleasant  perfume  around.  At  home  on  these  days 
they  had  for  tea  sweet  bread  and  butter  and  various  kinds  of  jam 
and  cake. 

Every  day  at  noon  in  the  back-yard  and  in  the  street  there  was  a 
strong  smell  of  soup,  roast  mutton,  and  duck,  or  on  fasting  days  of 
fish.  One  could  not  pass  the  house  wdthout  having  one’s  appetite 
whetted.  The  samovar  sang  merrily  in  the  office,  and  customers 
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were  always  offered  tea  and  biscuits.  Once  a  week  the  couple  would 
go  to  the  baths,  and  return  as  usual  walking  side  by  side,  both  looking 
very  red. 

“Yes,  thank  God!  We  get  on  very  well,’’  Olenka  would  tell 
her  friends.  “  May  the  Lord  bless  you  as  much  as  he  does  us.’’ 

When  Pustovalof  had  to  go  away  to  buy  timber  she  always  felt 
very  lonely,  and  passed  many  sleepless  nights. 

A  young  man,  a  regimental  veterinary  surgeon,  Smirnin,  who 
occupied  one  of  the  wings  of  her  house,  would  sometimes  come  in 
to  see  her.  He  entertained  her  with  stories  or  card-playing,  and 
this  enlivened  her  somewhat.  He  spoke  about  his  own  life,  and 
told  her  that  he  was  married  and  had  a  son,  bxit  lived  apart  from 
his  wife  because  she  had  been  unfaithful  to  him.  That  now  he 
despised  her,  and  merely  sent  her  forty  roubles  a  month  for  the 
support  of  his  son.  All  this  greatly  interested  Olenka,  and  readily 
enlisted  her  sympathy. 

“  God  bless  you,’’  she  would  say  when  he  left,  accompanying  him 
with  a  candle-light  as  far  as  the  stairs.  “  Thank  you  for  calling, 
and  may  you  keep  in  good  health.’’ 

She  always  spoke  sedately,  imitating  her  husband.  Just  as  the 
veterinary  surgeon  was  disappearing  through  the  door  downstairs 
she  would  call  him  by  name  and  say,  “  Vladimir  Platonich,  you 
should  make  it  up  with  your  wife,  you  know,  and  be  friends  for  the 
sake  of  the  child;  the  little  one  is  sure  to  know  all  about  it.” 

N\  hen  her  husband  returned  she  told  him  in  a  serious  tone  of 
voice  all  about  the  veterinary  surgeon  and  his  unhappy  family  life. 

They  shook  their  heads  and  sighed,  thinking  about  the  little  boy, 
who  was  no  doubt  longing  for  his  father;  then,  both  moved  by  the 
same  idea,  they  stepped  in  front  of  the  icons,  and  on  bended  knees 
prayed  that  God  would  give  them  children. 

Thus  the  Pustovalofs  lived  quietly  and  modestly  in  love  and 
perfect  harmony  for  six  years.  But  one  wunter  Vassili  Andreyich, 
after  having  taken  some  hot  tea,  stepped  out  into  the  yard  without  a 
hat  on  to  give  an  order  about  some  timber  and  caught  a  severe 
chill.  The  best  doctors  were  called,  but  the  illness  overpowered 
him  and  he  died  after  four  months’  illness.  Thus  Olenka  again 
became  a  widow. 

“  Why  has  my  sweetheart  forsaken  me?  ”  she  cried.  “  How  can 
I  live  without  him  ?  I  am  so  lonely  and  unhappy  !  Have  pity  on 
me,  widowed  and  an  orphan!  ” 

She  dressed  in  black  and  wore  a  bonnet  wdth  weeds,  and  gave 
up  her  hat  and  gloves  for  good,  and  stayed  indoors  as  if  she  were 
a  nun,  only  going  out  to  church  or  to  visit  her  husband’s  grave.  Not 
till  six  months  after  her  husband’s  death  did  she  remove  the  weeds 
from  her  bonnet  and  throw  open  the  house  shutters.  Next  she  was 
seen  at  the  market  in  the  morning  with  her  cook,  but  the  neighbours 
could  only  conjecture  how  she  lived  and  what  was  going  on  in  the 
house.  It  was  said  that  she  took  tea  with  the  veterinary  surgeon 
in  her  garden,  and  that  he  read  the  paper  to  her.  Some  remarks 
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she  made  to  an  acquaintance  whom  she  met  at  the  post  office  also 
gave  occasion  for  talk. 

“You  have  no  proper  veterinary  inspection  in  the  city,”  she 
said,  ”  and  that  accounts  for  much  disease.  One  is  always  hearing 
of  people  being  taken  ill  through  bad  milk,  and  of  contracting  disease 
through  the  medium  of  horses  and  cattle.  We  should  pay  the  same 
attention  to  the  health  of  domestic  animals  as  to  that  of  human 
beings.” 

She  repeated  the  opinions  of  the  veterinary,  and  agreed  with  him 
in  everything.  It  was  plain  she  could  not  live  even  for  a  year 
without  devoting  her  affections  to  someone,  and  she  found  a  fresh 
interest  in  the  wing  of  her  house.  i\Iost  women  would  have  been 
condemned  for  it,  but  nobody  thought  ill  of  Olenka,  and  all  she 
did  seemed  quite  in  place.  Neither  of  them  spoke  about  the  change 
in  their  mutual  relations,  but  rather  endeavoured  to  avoid  any  re¬ 
ference  to  it,  yet  without  success,  for  with  Olenka  there  could  be 
no  secrets.  If  visitors — the  surgeon’s  regimental  comrades — called 
on  him  she  would,  while  serving  out  tea  or  supper  to  them,  talk 
about  cattle,  diseases,  or  the  municipal  abattoirs.  This  annoyed 
him  very  much,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  guests  he  would 
seize  her  hand  and  snap  angrily  at  her ; 

“  Didn’t  I  ask  you  not  to  talk  about  things  you  don’t  understand? 
When  we  talk  business  please  do  not  interfere.  Besides,  it  is  so 
annoying !  ’  ’ 

Regarding  him  with  astonishment  and  alarm,  she  would  say, 
“Volodechka,  what,  then,  shall  I  speak  about?  ” 

And  she  would  embrace  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  imploring  him 
not  to  get  cross,  and  they  were  both  happy  again. 

But  Olenka ’s  happiness  was  not  for  long,  and  she  was  again  left 
desolate,  Smirnin  being  called  away  with  his  regiment  to  a  remote 
frontier  of  the  country. 

She  was  now  quite  alone,  for  her  father  had  died  long  ago,  and 
his  chair  was  lying  in  the  attic  covered  with  dust  and  with  one 
leg  broken.  She  grew  thin  and  plain-looking,  and  people  in  the 
street  were  no  longer  constrained  to  greet  her  with  smiles.  Her 
best  years  were  over,  and  belonged  to  the  past ;  another  life  was 
beginning  for  her  which  she  did  not  know,  and  preferred  not  to 
think  about.  At  night,  sitting  at  her  door,  Olenka  could  hear  the 
band  play  and  the  crack  of  fireworks  at  the  old  gardens;  but  all 
this  had  lost  its  attraction  for  her,  and  she  viewed  her  garden 
without  interest,  could  not  think  of  anything,  had  no  desires,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  she  even  ate  and  drank  against  her  will. 

Worst  of  all,  she  no  longer  had  any  fixed  opinions.  She  saw 
objects  around  her,  and  could  understand  what  was  taking  place 
near,  but  she  could  fonn  no  opinions,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
speak  about.  For  instance,  she  would  look  at  a  bottle  standing  up, 
or  at  a  peasant  riding  in  a  cart,  or  she  would  watch  the  rain;  but 
she  was  unable  to  say  what  the  bottle,  the  peasant,  or  the  rain  were 
for,  or  to  see  any  meaning  in  them.  In  Ivoukin’s,  Pustovalof ’s,  or 
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the  veterinary’s  time  Olenka  had  been  able  to  explain  and  express 
her  opinion  on  everything,  but  now  her  mind  as  well  as  her  heart 
were  as  empty  as  the  back  garden. 

The  town  had  stretched  itself  out  in  all  directions ;  the  gipsy 
village  had  become  a  street,  and  on  the  old  sites  of  the  Tivoli  and 
the  timber  yard  several  short  streets  of  houses  were  built.  Olenka’s 
house  had  grown  brown  with  age,  the  barn  was  in  a  tumble-down 
condition,  and  the  yard  full  of  weeds  and  nettles.  Olenka  herself, 
older  and  plainer,  sat  in  the  summer  on  the  steps,  and  in  the 
winter  by  the  window,  gazing  at  the  snow.  When  spring  returned 
or  the  wind  brought  the  sound  of  the  Cathedral  bells,  recollections 
of  the  past  would  come  to  her.  Her  heart  swelled  joyously,  and 
tears  flowed  quickly  from  her  eyes.  But  this  would  last  only  a 
moment,  and  then  the  void  came  back,  and  she  asked  herself  why 
she  was  alive  at  all.  Her  black  cat,  Briska,  would  fawm  upon  her 
and  purr  softly,  but  its  caresses  did  not  appeal  to  Olenka.  She 
needed  more  than  this — she  wanted  love,  a  love  that  would  possess 
her  soul,  her  reason,  her  whole  being,  and  fill  her  mind  and  revive 
her  sluggish  blood.  She  pushed  the  cat  off  her  arm  and  fretfully 
told  it  to  go  away. 

Day  followed  day,  one  year  after  another  passed,  and  still  no  joy 
came  to  her,  and  her  mind  remained  stagnant,  donnant.  Whatever 
her  housekeeper  said  she  always  agreed  to. 

One  hot  July  evening,  when  the  herd  was  being  driven  home  along 
the  street  and  the  yard  was  filled  with  dust,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  gate.  Olenka  went  to  open  it  herself,  and  was  struck  dumb 
with  amazement  to  see  the  veterinary  surgeon  Smirniu,  but  in 
private  dress  and  grey-haired.  Suddenly  she  recalled  everything. 
She  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  but  leaned  her  head  against  his 
breast  in  silence  and  in  great  agitation.  They  entered  the  house 
together  and  sat  down  to  the  tea-table. 

“  i\ly  darling!  ”  she  murmured,  trembling  with  joyous  excitement. 

“  Vladimir  Platonich !  From  where  has  the  Lord  sent  you?  ” 

“I  want  to  settle  here  for  good,”  he  replied.  “I  have  retired 
from  the  service,  and  am  going  to  live  a  private  life  and  to  cease 
roaming  about.  Besides,  it  is  time  to  send  my  son  to  school.  He 
is  a  big  chap  now.  I  have  made  peace  with  my  wife,  you  know.” 

“  And  where  is  she?  ”  inquired  Olenka. 

”  At  the  hotel  with  the  boy,  resting  while  I  look  for  lodgings.” 

“  God  bless  you!  Won’t  you  take  my  house?  Will  if  not  just 

suit  you?  There!  I  won’t  charge  you  a  penny,”  Olenka  said  ex¬ 

citedly,  and  started  to  cry  again.  “  Live  here.  The  wing  is  quite 
enough  for  me.  My  God!  What  joy!  ” 

The  next  day  Olenka  was  proudly  strutting  about  superintending 
the  painting  of  the  roof  and  the  white-washing  of  the  walls.  The 

old  familiar  smile  enlivened  her  face,  and  she  looked  as  animated 

and  refreshed  as  if  she  had  just  awakened  from  a  trance. 

The  veterinary  surgeon’s  wife,  an  ugly  lady  with  a  capricious 
expression  and  short  hair,  arrived,  accompanied  by  the  boy,  Sasha. 
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He  was  very  small  for  his  age  (ten  years),  but  fat,  with  clear  blue 
eyes  and  dimples  in  his  cheeks.  Directly  he  entered  the  yard  he 
started  chasing  the  cat,  and  burst  into  merry  peals  of  laughter. 

“Is  it  your  cat,  aunty?”  he  inquired  of  Olenka.  “Please  give 
us  a  kitten.  My  mamma  is  always  afraid  of  mice.” 

Olenka  talked  to  him  and  gave  him  some  tea,  and  her  heart 
warmed  towards  the  boy  as  if  he  were  her  own  son. 

In  the  evening,  when  he  was  sitting  in  the  dining-room  at  his 
lessons,  she  would  look  at  him  with  love  and  say  to  him ; 

“  Darling  child,  you  are  such  a  clever  little  fellow!  ” 

“  A  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  water  on  all  sides,”  he  read,  “  is 
called  an  island.” 

“A  piece  of  land  called  an  island  .  .  .  .”  she  repeated,  and  this 
was  the  first  idea  she  expressed  after  the  long  period  of  insensibility 
and  emptiness  in  her  mind. 

Now  she  began  to  develop  opinions  on  education,  and  told  Sasha’s 
parents  how  hard  it  was  for  children  to  study  at  certain  technical 
schools,  and  about  a  classical  education  being  better  than  a  literary 
one,  because  many  things  are  open  to  a  classical  student ;  he  may 
be  a  doctor  or  a  civil  engineer  if  he  likes. 

Sasha  began  to  attend  school.  His  mother  went  to  Kharkoff  and 
stayed  with  her  sister,  and  the  veterinary  went  out  every  day  to 
inspect  droves  of  cattle,  and  was  often  absent  from  home  for  days 
at  a  time.  Olenka  thought  they  had  forgotten  Sasha,  and  did 
not  want  him,  so  she  had  a  room  prepared,  and  took  him  into  her 
part  of  the  house. 

Six  months  had  already  passed  since  Sasha  started  to  live  with 
Olenka.  Every  morning  she  went  into  his  room,  saying  pitifully, 
“  Sashenka,  get  up,  my  darling!  It  is  time  to  go  to  school.” 

But  he  would  move  slowly,  having  been  fast  asleep,  his  face  rest¬ 
ing  on  his  arms. 

Then  he  got  up,  dressed  himself,  said  his  prayers,  and  for  break¬ 
fast  took  two  or  three  cups  of  tea,  two  large  cracknels,  and  half  a 
small  loaf  of  French  bread  and  butter.  Not  being  properly  awake, 
he  was  often  rather  cross. 

“  Sashenka,  you  have  not  learnt  that  table  by  heart  yet,”  said 
Olenka,  looking  at  him  as  if  he  was  going  to  set  off  on  a  long 
journey.  “  I  am  so  anxious  for  you.  Do  your  best,  my  darling, 
won’t  you;  do  study  and  do  what  the  teachers  tell  you.” 

“Don’t  bother  me!  ”  said  Sasha,  starting  off  to  school,  a  tiny 
little  chap  in  a  big  cap  and  a  bag  on  his  back,  Olenka  following  him 
noiselessly. 

“  Sashenka-a !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

When  he  turned  back  she  pressed  a  date  or  a  caramel  into  his 
hand.  Wlien  they  came  into  the  street  in  which  the  school  was 
situated,  he  would  grow  restive  because  of  this  tall,  stout  lady  follow¬ 
ing  him,  and  he  would  say : 

“  Aunty,  do  please  go  home;  I  can  go  by  myself  all  right.” 

Then  she  stopped,  and  followed  him  only  with  her  eyes  till  he 
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disappeared  through  the  school  door.  Oh,  how  she  loves  this  boy! 
None  of  her  previous  attachments  were  so  heartfelt,  she  thinks; 
never  before  has  her  soul  been  so  completely,  unselfishly,  and  joy¬ 
ously  overwhelmed  as  it  is  now  that  her  maternal  feelings  have  been 
kindled.  For  this  boy  with  his  cap  and  his  dimples  she  would 
give  up  her  very  life,  and  would  do  it  joyfully,  shedding  tears  of 
tenderness.  Why?  Who  could  give  a  reason? 

Having  taken  Sasha  to  school,  she  w'ould  walk  home  contented, 
calm,  and  overflowing  with  love;  her  face,  which  had  turned  quite 
youthful  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months,  looked  quite  happy, 
and  beamed  wdth  joy ;  the  people  whom  she  met  w'ere  glad  to  see  her 
and  said  to  her  : 

“  How  do  you  do,  Olga  Semyonovna?  How  are  you,  my  dear?” 
“It  is  very  hard  studying  at  school  just  now',”  she  would  gossip 
in  the  market  place.  “It  is  no  easy  task  for  the  pupils  to  learn 
off  a  table,  do  a  Latin  translation,  and  solve  a  problem.  How  can 
little  ones  be  expected  to  do  all  this?” 

Then  she  w’ould  start  to  talk  about  teachers,  lessons,  and  pupils, 
and  to  repeat  the  very  things  that  Sasha  said  concerning  them. 

Between  two  and  three  they  dined  together,  and  at  night  they 
studied  and  read  and  cried  together  over  the  lessons.  When  she 
put  him  to  bed  she  would  make  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  him  and 
pray ;  when  she  went  to  her  own  bed  she  pictured  to  herself  the  dim. 
far-off  future  when  Sasha,  having  completed  his  studies,  would 
become  a  doctor  or  a  civil  engineer,  would  get  married,  have  a 
house  of  his  own,  and  children,  a  carriage  and  horses.  .  .  .  Falling 
asleep,  her  dreams  would  follow  the  same  trend,  tears  from  her 
closed  eyes  would  roll  down  her  cheeks,  while  the  black  cat  lying  at 
her  side  purred  contentedly. 

Suddenly  at  last  came  a  loud  knock  at  the  gate.  Olenka  woke 
up  so  scared  that  she  almost  lost  breath.  Her  heart  beat  fast.  A 
moment  later  another  knock  resounded.  “It  is  a  telegram  from 
Kharkoff.  His  mother  wants  Sasha  to  go'.”  And  Olenka  trembled 
violently  at  the  thought.  “  O,  my  God.” 

Her  heart  was  breaking,  head,  feet,  and  hands  grow  cold,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  there  W'ere  not  a  more  unhappy  creature  in  the 
whole  world.  In  a  minute  voices  are  heard  ....  the  veterinary 
surgeon  has  come  home  unexpectedly.  “  O,  thank  God!”  she 
thought,  feeling  relieved.  She  returned  to  bed,  thinking  about  Sasha, 
who  lay  fast  asleep  in  an  adjoining  room,  from  time  to  time  mur¬ 
muring  nonsense,  “Look-out!  Get  away!  Don’t  fight!  ” 

Anton  Tchekhof. 

AFTERWORD,  by  Leo.  Tolstoy. 

Translated  by  V.  Tchertkoff^  and  E.  A. 

There  is  a  narrative  of  deep  meaning  in  the  book  of  Numbers 
describing  how  Balak,  the  king  of  the  Moabites,  sent  for  Balaam, 
(1)  Editor  of  the  Free  Age  Press,  Christchurch,  Hants. 
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f  the  prophet,  that  he  might  curse  the  people  of  Israel  who  had 
f  entered  his  dominions.  Balak  offered  Balaam  many  gifts  for  this, 
f  and  Balaam,  having  been  seduced,  set  off  to  Balak,  but  on  the  way 

■  was  stopped  by  an  angel,  visible  to  his  ass,  but  not  to  himself.  Not- 

I  withstanding  this  obstacle,  Balaam  reached  Balak,  and  with  him 
ascended  a  mountain,  where  an  altar,  with  slaughtered  calves,  was 
I  prepared  for  the  malediction.  Balak  expected  a  curse,  but  Balaam, 
instead  of  cursing,  blessed  the  people  of  Israel. 

I  “And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  What  hast  thou  done  unto  me? 

=  I  took  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast  blessed 
I  them  altogether. 

!  “  And  he  answered  and  said.  Must  I  not  take  heed  to  speak  that 

which  the  Lord  hath  put  in  my  mouth? 

“And  Balak  said  unto  him.  Come,  I  pray  thee,  with  me  unto 
another  place  ....  and  curse  me  them  from  thence.” — Numbers, 
xxiii,  11-13. 

t  And  he  took  him  to  another  place,  where  sacrifices  had  also 

been  prepared. 

I  But  again  Balaam  blessed  them  instead  of  cursing. 
f.  It  was  the  same  in  a  third  place  also. 

I  “  And  Balak’s  anger  was  kindled  against  Balaam,  and  he  smote 
L  his  hands  together:  and  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  I  called  thee  to 

i  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  theru 
these  three  times. 

“  Therefore  now  flee  thou  to  thy  place.  I  thought  to  promote 
thee  unto  great  honour;  but,  lo,  the  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  from 
L  honour.” — Numbers,  xxiv,  10-11. 

I  And  so  did  Balaam  leave  without  receiving  the  gifts,  as  he  had 
blessed  instead  of  cursed  Balak’s  enemies. 

That  which  happened  to  Balaam  very  often  happens  to  the  true 
poet-artist.  Seduced  by  Balak’s  promises — by  popularity  or  by 
i  their  own  false  and  artificial  point  of  view — the  poet  does  not  see 
the  angel  who  stops  him,  but  whom  even  his  ass  sees,  and  he  wishes 
to  curse,  but  lo — he  blesses. 

The  same  happened  witli  the  true  poet-artist,  Tchekhof,  when  he 
:  wrote  this  exquisite  story  “Darling.” 

The  author  evidently  wishes  to  laugh  at  Darling,  a  pitiful 
\  being,  according  to  his  theory  (but  not  according  to  his  feeling), 
who  alternately  shares  Konkin’s  cares  with  his  theatre,  or  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  interests  of  a  timber  merchant,  or  else,  under  the 
influence  of  a  veterinary,  regards  strife  with  some  cattle  disease 
I  as  the  most  important  thing,  or  finally  is  involved  in  grammatical 
problems  and  the  interests  of  a  schoolboy  in  a  big  cap. 

Comical  is  the  name  of  Koukin,  comical  even  is  his  illness  and 
I  the  telegram  communicating  his  death;  comical  is  the  timber  mer- 
|;  chant  with  his  solemnity,  as  also  is  the  veterinary  and  the  boy;  but 
I  the  soul  of  Darling  is  not  funny,  but  sacred  and  wonderful  in  its 
j  capacity  of  surrendering  itself  completely  to  the  one  it  loves. 
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I  think  that  in  the  mind,  but  not  in  the  feeling,  of  the  author  when 
he  wrote  “Darling”  there  was  an  indefinite  idea  of  the  “  new 
woman,”  of  the  equality  of  her  rights  with  man’s,  a  woman  intel¬ 
lectually  developed,  cultured,  independently  working — not  worse, 
perhaps  better,  than  man — for  the  benefit  of  humanity;  of  that 
woman  who  has  introduced  and  is  maintaining  the  “  woman’s  ques¬ 
tion,”  and  that  when  beginning  to  wTite  “  Darling  ”  he  wished 
to  show  what  a  woman  should  not  be.  The  Balak  of  public  opinion 
invited  Tchekhof  to  curse  the  w'eak,  submissive,  undeveloped  woman, 
devoted  to  man,  and  Tchekhof  ascended  the  mountain,  and  the  calves 
and  sheep  were  placed  on  the  altar,  but,  having  begun  to  speak,  the 
author  blessed  that  which  he  intended  to  curse.  I  at  all  events,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  splendid  merry  humour  of  the  whole  production, 
cannot  read  some  parts  of  this  wonderful  story  without  tears.  I 
am  touched  by  the  narrative  of  how  she  loves  Koukin  and  all  that 
he  loves,  with  complete  self-abnegation,  and  also  the  timber  mer¬ 
chant,  and  the  veterinary,  and  still  more  by  the  way  she  suffers 
when  left  alone  with  no  one  to  love,  and  how  finally  with  all  the 
power  of  female  and  maternal  feeling  (which  latter  she  had  not 
personally  experienced)  she  surrendered  herself  to  unlimited  love  for 
the  man  to  be,  the  little  schoolboy  in  the  big  cap. 

The  author  makes  her  love  the  foolish  Koukin,  the  insignificant 
timber  merchant,  and  the  unpleasant  veterinary,  but  love  is  none 
the  less  sacred,  whether  its  object  be  Koukin,  Spinoza,  Pascal,  or 
Schiller,  and  w'hether  its  object  alternates  as  often  as  with  Darling, 
or  whether  it  remains  one  during  the  whole  of  life. 

Long  ago  I  happened  to  read  in  a  paper  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Ata  about  women.  The  writer  expressed  a  remarkably  clever 
and  profound  thought. 

“Women,”  he  says,  “  try  to  prove  to  us  that  they  can  do  all 
that  men  can  do.  Far  from  disputing  this,”  says  the  writer,  “I 
am  ready  to  agree  that  women  can  accomplish  all  that  men  do,  and 
perhaps  accomplish  it  better,  but  the  point  is  that  men  cannot  do 
anything  that  approaches  that  which  women  can  do.” 

Yes,  this  is  undoubtedly  so,  and  it  concerns  not  merely  the  giving 
birth  to  children,  and  their  rearing  and  early  education,  but  men 
cannot  accomplish  that  highest  and  best  work  which  brings  them 
nearest  to  God — the  work  of  love,  of  complete  self -surrender  to  the 
one  loved,  which  good  women  have  done  so  well  and  naturally,  are 
doing  and  will  always  do.  What  would  happen  with  the  world, 
what  would  happen  wdth  us  men,  if  women  did  not  possess  this 
quality  and  did  not  practise  it?  Without  female  doctors,  tele¬ 
graphists,  lawyers,  scientists,  and  writers  we  might  get  on,  but 
without  mothers,  feminine  companions,  and  consolers  who  love  in 
man  that  which  is  best  in  him,  and  by  unconscious  influence  stimu¬ 
late  and  support  in  him  all  this  best — without  such  women  life  on 
earth  would  be  poor  indeed.  Jesus  wnuld  not  have  had  Mary  and 
the  Magdalene.  Francis  of  Assisi  would  not  have  had  Clare,  the 
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Decembrists  ^  would  not  have  had  their  wives  with  them  in  their 
penal  servitude,  the  Doukhobors  would  not  have  had  their  wives, 
who  did  not  restrain  their  husbands,  but  supported  them  in  their 
martvrdom  for  truth.  There  would  not  be  those  thousands  and 
thousands  unknown,  and,  like  all  that  is  unknown,  the  very  best, 
women,  consolers  of  drunken,  weak,  and  dissolute  men,  who  are 
more  than  anyone  else  in  need  of  the  consolations  of  love.  In  this 
love,  whether  it  be  directed  to  Koukin  or  to  Jesus,  lies  the  most 
important,  the  greatest,  and  the  entirely  irreplaceable  power  of 
woman. 

What  an  amazing  misapprehension  is  all  this  so-called  women’s 
question,  which,  as  is  inevitably  the  case  with  every  triviality,  has 
taken  hold  of  the  majority  of  women  and  even  of  men ! 

“  Woman  desires  to  improve  herself — what  can  be  more  legitimate 
and  desirable  than  this?  ” 

But  woman ^s  purpose,  by  her  very  calling,  is  different  from  that 
of  man’s.  And  therefore  woman’s  ideal  of  perfection  cannot  be 
the  same  as  man’s.  Admitting  that  we  know  what  this  ideal  is,  at 
all  events  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  the  ideal  of  man’s  perfection. 
.Ind  yet  it  is  to  this  man’s  ideal  that  the  absurd  and  mischievous 
activity  of  the  fashionable  women’s  movement  which  so  entangles 
women  is  now  being  directed.  I  am  afraid  that  Tchekhof,  when 
writing  “  Darling  ”  was  under  the  influence  of  this  misunder¬ 
standing. 

He,  like  Balaam,  intended  to  curse,  but  the  God  of  poetry  forbade 
and  commanded  him  to  bless;  and  he  blessed,  and  unintentionally 
enveloped  this  lovable  being  in  such  a  beautiful  light  that  it  will 
remain  for  ever  a  model  of  what  a  woman  can  be  both  in  order  to 
be  happy  herself  and  to  make  those  happy  with  whom  she  is  con¬ 
nected. 

The  reason  why  this  story  is  so  beautiful  is  that  it  was  produced 
unconsciously. 

I  learnt  to  cycle  in  a  large  building  used  for  the  reviewing  of  whole 
regiments  of  military.  .4t  the  far  end  of  the  building  a  lady  was 
also  learning.  1  was  thinking  how  not  to  get  in  the  way  of  this 
lady,  and  began  to  look  at  her.  And  looking  at  her  I  involuntarily 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  her,  and,  notwithstanding  that 
she,  having  remarked  the  danger,  hastened  to  avoid  me,  I  ran  into 
her  and  knocked  her  over — i.e.,  I  did  exactly  the  opposite  to  what 
I  wished  to  do,  merely  because  I  directed  towards  her  my  special 
attention. 

The  same  thing,  only  in  an  opposite  sense,  has  happened  with 
Tchekhof ;  he  wished  to  knock  over  Darling,  and  directed  upon  her 
his  special  attention,  and  instead  he  uplifted  her. 

(1)  Russian  Revolutionists  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nicolas  I. 
(Trans.) 


COERE  SPONDENCE . 

A  REJOINDER  TO  DR.  SALEEBY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Dr.  Saleeby’s  letter  in  your  last  number  appears  to  demand 
a  few  words  from  me  in  rejoinder.  1  shall  endeavour  to  make  them 
very  few;  nor  will  this  be  difficult,  because  I  have  no  present  in¬ 
tention  of  entering  into  controversy  with  Dr.  Saleeby  on  the  topic 
with  which  he  chiefly  deals.  His  letter  is  headed  “  Mr.  Lilly  and 
the  Survival  Value  of  Chastity.”  But  in  my  letter  published  in 
your  July  number,  which  Dr.  Saleeby  is  by  way  of  answering,  1 
said  nothing  about  “  the  survival  value  of  chastity.”  Let  me  recall 
to  your  readers  what  the  question  between  Dr.  Saleeby  and  myself 
really  is. 

In  the  article  on  Shakespeare’s  alleged  Protestantism  contributed 
by  me  to  your  number  of  June,  1904,  1  was  led  to  dwell  upon  the 
strikingly  Catholic  ethos  of  the  play  Measure  for  Measure,  informed 
as  it  is  by  tbe  idea,  quite  alien  from  the  Protestant  mind,  of  ‘‘  the 
surpassing  excellence  and  sacrosanct  character  of  virginal  chastity 
and  1  noted  that  Hazlitt,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  ordinary 
Protestant  standpoint,  declared  himself  ‘‘not  greatly  enamoured  " 
of  Isabella’s  inflexible  purity,  and  expressed  his  want  of  ‘‘  confidence 
in  the  virtue  that  is  sublimely  good  at  another’s  expense.”  I  added 
that  Hazlitt’s  judgment  would  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  teaching,  because  Isabella’s  compliance  with 
Angelo’s  desire  would  assuredly  have  achieved  ‘‘  totality  of  life  in 
self,  offspring  and  fellow-men,”  Mr.  Spencer’s  criterion  of  most 
highly  evolved  conduct,  of  conduct  superlatively  ethical.  Dr. 
Saleeby,  in  his  work.  Evolution,  the  Master  Key,  characterised  this 
remark  as  “outrageous.”  To  vindicate  it,  I  pointed,  in  a  letter 
appearing  in  your  July  number,  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  express  declara¬ 
tion,  in  the  Data  of  Ethics,  that  the  elements  out  of  which  the 
conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  are  framed  are  pleasures  and  pains, 
and  that  “  conduct  is  considered  by  us  as  good  or  bad,  according  as 
its  aggregate  results  to  self  or  others,  or  both,  are  pleasurable  or 
painful.”  I  concluded,  therefore,  that,  if  we  are  to  go  by  Mr. 
Spencer’s  “  scientific  ethics,”  Isabella  ought  to  have  been  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  her  virginity  in  order  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  feeling  which  would  be  caused  to  herself  through  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  brother,  to  Claudio  through  the  process  of  decapita¬ 
tion.  and  to  Angelo  through  disappointed  desire,  and  thus  to  have 
procured,  as  “aggregate  results,”  a  great  balance  of  pleasure  over 
pain  to  all  concerned. 

To  this  conclusion  Dr.  Saleeby  demurs,  alleging  that  I  interpret 
Mr.  Spencer  “  in  a  vulgar  and  mean  sense.”  He  insists  that  I 
should  have  considered  “  the  inducement  of  ultimate  utility,”  which, 
he  asserts,  is  really  “  the  criterion  of  morality  ”  for  Spencerians, 
and  he  adds,  “  it  seems  to  me  self-evident  that  Isabella’s  virtue, 
if  merely  by  example  alone,  would  make  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  society  in  which  she  found  herself,  and  therefore  for  totality 
of  life  in  self,  in  offspring  and  in  fellow-men,  or,  rather,  for  the 
greatest  life  of  the  greatest  number.”  To  this  I  reply  that  Mr. 
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Spencer’s  object — a  most  praiseworthy  object — in  writing  the  Data 
of  Ethics,  as  he  himself  has  told  me,  was  “  that  of  finding  for  the 
principles' of  right  and  wrong,  in  conduct  at  large,  a  scientific  basis.” 
He  was  of  opinion  that  European  life  had  hitherto  been  guided  by 
what  he  calls,  with  unconscious  grotesqueness,  “  a  code  of  super¬ 
natural  ethics,”  *  the  authority  of  which,  he  thought,  was  fast  dis¬ 
appearing;  and  he  set  himself  to  construct,  in  this  work  of  his,  ‘‘a 
titter  regulative  system  ”  to  fill  the  vacuum — that  is  his  odd  ex¬ 
pression — which  would  thus  be  caused.  Such  was  Mr.  Spencer’s 
very  practical  purpose  in  his  Data  of  Ethics,  which  his  disciples 
(jlorify  as  his  crowning  achievement.  Now  we  will  see  how  it  would 
m  practice  meet  a  case  like  Isabella’s. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  girl,  confronted  with  Isabella’s  dilemma, 
but,  unlike  her,  emancipated  from  ”  the  medieval  superstition  about 
purity,”  turns  to  the  Data  of  Ethics  for  guidance.  Surely  in  the 
doctrine  of  aggregate  results,”  which  I  have  quoted,  she  might 
well  suppose  herself  to  have  found  sufficient  warrant  for  altruistic¬ 
ally  complying  with  Angelo’s  desire.  And  if  Dr.  Saleeby  were  at 
hand  to  argue  that,  according  to  the  Master’s  true  intent,  ‘‘  ultimate 
utility  ”  was  the  proper  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  would  the 
argument  be  likely  to  weigh  with  her?  Nay,  would  the  argument 
really  come  in,  as  her  compliance  would  be  ”  a  secret  sin,”  or, 
that  I  may  not  distress  Dr.  Saleeby  by  using  the  language  of 
“medieval  superstition,”  let  me  say  a  deed  of  darkness,  not  to 
be  followed,  as  the  doers  of  it  would  hope,  by  overt  consequences 
prejudicial  to  others?  But  I  do  not  press  this  point,  although  it 
is  an  important  one.  Putting  it  aside,  I  ask.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  would  she  discern  in  the  prospect  of  ”  strengthening  the 
society  in  which  she  found  herself,”  or  even  in  the  broader  prospect 
(Dr.  Saleeby  specially  insists  on  breadth)  of  promoting  ‘‘  the 
greatest  life  of  the  greatest  number,”  a  sufficiently  strong  motive 
for  refusing  to  save  her  brother’s  life  by  what,  apart  from  belief 
in  the  intrinsic  value  of  virginal  purity,  would  be  merely  a  slight 
physical  sacrifice?  Surely  to  ask  the  question  is  enough.  A  far 
stronger  and  more  constraining  motive,  of  an  entirely  different  order 
from  any  supplied  by  Mr.  Spencer’s  ‘‘  fitter  regulative  system,” 
would  be  needed  to  lead  her  so  to  act — a  motive  indicated  by  Tenny¬ 
son’s  words :  ”  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right.”  But  ‘‘  right  ” 
in  Tennyson’s  august  sense — the  sense  intended  by  the  Attic  poet 
when  he  speaks  of  “  those  unwritten  and  invincible  laws  which  ever 
live,  and  no  man  knows  their  birthplace  ” — is  not  found  in  Mr. 
Spencer’s  ethics.  He  holds  it  absurd  to  speak  of  eternal  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  these,  as  he  judges,  being  purely  human  con¬ 
ceptions.  without  meaning  when  applied  to  the  nature  of  things. 

And  this  leads  me  to  a  further  remark  which  Dr.  Saleeby ’s  letter 
calls  for,  regarding  Mr.  Spencer’s  “fitter  regulative  system.”  Dr. 
Saleeby  expresses — no,  laments  the  inadequacy  of  his  literary  power 
to  express — his  “repudiation  and  abomination”  of  my  statement 
that  “  in  Spencerian  morals  duty  is  merely  another  name  for  profit, 
advantage,  delectation.”  I  am  unfeignedly  sorry  to  have  caused 
Dr.  Saleeby  the  disagreeable  feeling  to  which  he  thus  gives  partial 
vent.  I  would  gladly  withdraw  my  statement  if  I  honestly  could, 
in  order  to  ease  his  pain.  But  I  cannot  do  that  without  disloyalty 

fl)  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  work,  The  Great  Eniqma,  how  vastly  Mr. 
Spencer  errs  regarding  transcendental  moralists  (see  pp.  18-25  and  p.  159). 
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to  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  of  whom  I  have  been  a  diligent  student  for 
many  years,  with,  as  I  gratefully  acknowledge,  much  profit  to 
myself — an  obligation  not  to  be  repaid  by  misrepresenting  him. 
Some  of  the  results  of  those  studies  I  have  embodied  in  my  books 
On  Right  and  Wrong,  and  The  Great  Enigma,  to  which  I  must  be 
allowed  to  refer  Dr.  Saleeby  for  a  full  vindication  of  my  impugned 
statement.  Here  I  will  merely  put  before  him  two  sentences  of 
the  Master  himself. 

The  Data  of  Ethics. — I  know  it  almost  by  heart — lies  before  me. 
I  open  it  at  a  familiar  page,  and  the  first  proposition  which  meets 
my  eye  is  this:  “  Taking  into  account  immediate  and  remote  effects 
on  all  persons,  the  good  is  universally  the  pleasurable”  (§10).  1 
go  on  a  little  further  in  the  volume  and  I  read,  ”  I  conceive  it  to 
be  the  business  of  moral  science  to  deduce,  from  the  laws  of  life 
and  the  conditions  of  existence,  what  kinds  of  action  necessarily 
tend  to  produce  happiness,  and  what  kinds  to  produce  unhappiness  ” 
(§  21).  Surely  that  is  enough  for  Dr.  Saleeby?  “  Petrus — I  mean 
Spencerius — locutus  est:  causa  finita  est.”  Virtue  in  Mr.  Spencer’s 
system — this  is  the  main  point  to  be  insisted  on — possesses  no 
primordial  and  independent  character:  it  is  whatever,  as  a  means, 
results  in  the  supreme  end — agreeable  feeling.  Yes;  this  is  the 
main  point  to  be  insisted  on,  for  it  is  Mr.  Spencer’s  fundamental 
error.  He  does  not  recognise — he  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much 
as  aware  of — that  old  essential  distinction  between  honum  honestum 
and  bonum  delectabile,  which  is  the  only  true  basis  of  ethics.  He 
is  really  a  Hedonist — a  universal,  not  a  particular,  Hedonist,  I 
grant.  In  fact,  he  explicitly  accepts  “  the  hedonistic  end  considered 
in  the  abstract,”  although  not  “  the  method  which  current  hedonism 
associates  with  that  end”  (§58).  I  know  well  that  his  point  of 
departure  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  race.  The  principle  upon 
which  he  builds  is,  however,  when  stripped  of  its  disguises,  not 
conscience,  but  cupidity;  and  “the  fitter  regulative  system” 
which  he  rears  upon  it  is  not  morality  at  all,  but  merely  “a  sub¬ 
division  of  physics.” 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

Eastbourne,  August  2nd. 
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